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TO AUTHORS OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, TEACHERS, 
AND OTHERS. anes 
N ESSRS. JAMES HOGG and SONS, 


having acquired the Copyright of Mr. Edw ard 
Hughes's “ Graduated Series of Advanced Reading Lesson- 
Books " (in Four Volumes), beg to announce that they intend 
to republish them in the original as well as in an improved 
form, and to develop the method of which this series was the 
first, and is still the most thorough, embodiment, by thé issue 
of other works on such subjects as are peculiarly susceptible 
of a “graduated "’ treatment. 

Their intention is to mature the enterprise ina manner at 
once homogeneous and worthy of the eminent men whose 
combined contributions have in these Volumes laid the basis 
of a valuable Educational Series. Books will be introduced 
on several special branches of knowledge, framed on a simple 
or progressive plan, so as to extend the range of subjects in a 
novel and useful manner. The aim will be to carry out in its 
integrity the spirit of the original design, modified and im- 
proved to some extent according to the dictates of time and 
experience, and to present a Comprehensive Series of Ele- 
mentary and Advanced School Books, possessing distinctive 
features well adapted to the requirements of sound edu- 
cation. 

With this view, the Publishers invite Commnnications from 
Authors and those engaged in the work of Tuition. They are 
ready to consider: 

1. Offers, from competent persons, of literary assistance in 
the execution of works already planned. 

. Plans of Educational Works. 

3. Finished MSS., or copyrights of Published Educational 
Works likely to be suitable in their present state, or in an 
adapted form. 

London: 9, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street, E.C., 

___— April 15th, 1861. 


MYHE LATE LORD MACAULAY.— 


Under the sanction of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and of 
the undersigned members of Trinity College, it is proposed to 
raise a FUND by Seon per for the purpose of presenting 
to the College a STATUE of the late LORD MACAULAY, as 
amark of the admiration which the members of the College 
feel for the memory of their illustrious fellow-collegian, and in 
commemoration of the strong attachment which he himself 
felt for the College. 

Gentlemen desirous of joining in the promotion of this object 
are requested to communicate with CHARLES DE LA PRYME, 
Esq., 22, Jermyn-street, London, or with J. LemprreRE HAM- 
MOND, Esq., Trinity Collece, Cambridge, by whom subscrip- 
tions will be received. Also at Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, 
and Co.'s. 20. Birchin-lane, Cornhill, E.C.; at Messrs. Drum- 
MOND and Co.’s, 49, Charing-cross, S.W.; and at Messrs. 
Morrtock and Co.'s, Cambridge. 

A meeting of the subscribers svas held on Saturday, April 20, 
at Lansdowne House, the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
in the chair. Preliminary resolutions having been moved and 
seconded by the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Cranworth. 
by Earl oe A and Viscount Eversley, it was moved by Lor 

t d by the Rey. Professor Thompson, and 
carried 1 aoe. that the Committee toact on behalf of 
the subseribers should consist of the following gentlemen: 

The Master of Trinity. Sir George Young, Bart. 
The Duke of Devonshire. A. J. Beresford-Hope, Esq. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne. C, Buxton, Esq., M.P. 
The Master of the Rolls. Charles De la Pryme, Esq. 
The Lord Chief Baron. Francis Ellis, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. 8. H. Walpole, M.P. | Rev. W. Grylls. 
The Vice. Master of Trinity. - Lempriere Hammond, Esq. 
The Publie Orator. . H. Novelli, Esq. 
Rev. Professor Thompson. Tom Tavlor, Esq. 
Rev. Professor Grote. W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
The Master of Harrow. 
CHARLES DE LA PRYME, ) Hon. 
J. LEMPRIE RE HAMMOND j } Secs. 


R OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 
© SEVENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the Corporation will or 9 ed in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 15th of M 
His Royal Highness the “bu C D’'AUMALE in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
Sir ow? Armstrong, C.B., | R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., 
M 


A, M.P. 
Henry G. Bohn, Esq., F.H.S. | | John Lothrop Motley, Esq. 
Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P.,| Sir Roderick Mure ~ 
RS. .C.S., F.R.S., FA 
Henry Austin Bruce, Esq., | John Murray, Es 
His Excellency Musurus Bey, 
Turkish Ambassador. 
ight Hon. Joseph Napier, 











Colonel te Pe Proby Cautley, | 


M. 3 ‘du Chaillu. 
Frederick Chapman, Esq. Oliveira, Esq., 
The Very a the Dean of | 

Chicheste Right Hon. Sir John Paking- 
The Most Noble the Marquis | ton. Bart., M.P. 

of Clanricarde, K.P. Rev. T. T. Perowne, B.D. 
James Crossley, Esq., F.S.A. Sir T. Erskine Perry. 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Ed- | His Excellency Count Platen, 

ward Cust, K.C.B. Swedish Minister. 
E. 8S. Dallas, Esq. | Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. 
Horatio G. Day, Esq. Rey. Herbert Randolph. M.A. 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. | Charles W. Reynolds, Esq. 
oe oe E. Grant Duff,| The Baron de Rothschild, 


sq., M 
Visconnt Enfield, M.P. 
John Farnell, Esq. 
M. Fechter. 
CommanderC. S. Forbes, R.N. 
Chichester Fortescue, Esq., 


M.P. 
— Gibbs, Esq., M.A., 


Benjamin 


a. 
~ aeaes the Duke of St. 
Alban 


Martin "R. Sharp, Esq. 
gh ~o the Earl of Shel- 


Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq. 
Right Hon. the Earl ofShrews- 


bury and Talbot. 
~ James Kay-Shuttleworth, 


Sir Francis Goldsmid, Bart., 





George G._Vernon Harcourt, art 
sir John Simeon, Bart., M.A 


M. 
Right Hon. Lord Hatherton. | Right Hon. the Earl Spencer. 
—> Dr. Hawtrey, Provost of | be: ah Stirling, Esq., M.A., 
tor 

John Benjamin Heath, Esq., | —_ Hon. Lord Taunton. 

F. | Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A. 
Matthew James Higgins, Esq. Anthony Trollope, Esq. 
x Stayner Holford, Esq., | The Hon. Edward Twisleton. 


f.P. | His Excellency M. Van de 
A. ™ B. Beresford Hope, Esq. Weyer, Belgian Minister. 
His Excellency Count Lavra- Cm Henry Virtue, Esq., 
dio, Portuguese Minister. 
jomas Longman, Esq. 


| 
' 
| 
| one Williams, Esq. 


Matthew Henry Marsh, Esq., | Right Hon. Lord W _ 
M.A., M.P. ‘Henry D. Woodfall, 
Tickets als. each, to be had of the Stewards, An A the 
Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 4 pee _ 
terrace, W.C. oc 


ITAVIAN BLEWITT, 


oF 








| 


| 
| 
| 
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RYSTAL PALACE. —ARRANGE- 
MENTS for the week ending SATUR “nai May 11. 

Monday, open at Nine, Other Days at Te 

Monday to Thursday, Orchestral Band yp Great Organ 
Performances; Machinery in Motion: New Picture Gallery, 
and all the usual attractions. Admission One Shilling ; chil- 
dren under 12, Sixpence. 

On Tuesdays. Readings of Shakspeare by Mr. Henry 
Nicholls. On Thursdavs, Lectures by Dr. Chr. Dresser on 
Botany in the Lecture Theatre of the School of Science and Art. 

Friday, Second Grand Opera Concert this season. Admis- 
sion, 7s. 6d. 

Saturday—GRAND CONCERT. First appearance of Mme. 
ALBONI in London this season; Miss Arabella Goddard, 
Mile. Sedlatzek. and Sig. Giulio Regondi. &c. Admission 
Half-a-crown; children under 12, One Shilling. 

Sunday, open at half-past One ‘to Shareholders gratuitously 
by tickets. 

“The new Season Tickets at Two Guineas and One Guinea 
each. and at Half-a-guinea for children under 12, may be had 
at the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, and at the usual 


Agents of the Company. ids 
CRYSTAL PALACE ART UNION. 
President : 

The Right Hon. the EARL oF cry F, K.G., &c. &e. 

Subscription, ONE GUINEA 


Subscribers may select to the phono of their subscription 
from a variety of copyright works of art in ceramic statu- 
ary, Wedgwood-ware. metal, or photogr, aphs, chromo-litho- 

graphs, &c.; with ONE CE HANCE FOR EACH GUINEA 
st BSCRIBED in the next Distribution of Prizes. 

Snecimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices 


of the local agents, 
I. WILKIN SON, Secretary. _ 


By order, 

Rox AL DRAMATIC COLLEGE.— 

The Council have the gratification to announce that 
Frederick Gye, Esq. has kindly placed the Royal Italian Opera 
Honse at their disposal for a BENEFIT in aid of the funds 
on Friday, the 10th of May, full particulars of which will be 
duly announced. Applications for places to he made to 

_Nols, Bedford-street, W.C. J. W. ANSON, Secretary. 








| 


THE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.— 


The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN daily, from 
10 till5. Admission, 1s. Catalogue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
OLOURS.—The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIRITION is NOW OPEN. at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall 
East (close to ihe National Gallery), from 9 till dusk. 
Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SEVENTH a 
NUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, 
their Gallery, 53, Pall-mall. near St. James’s Palace. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 
ae JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 
7XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS: incorporated by Roval Charter. 
—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now 
OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance Is. 
T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 











Suffolk-street, Pe all-m mall East. 


XHIBITION of FINE ARTS at 
GENEVA.—The BIS-ANNUAL EXHIBITION will 

| take place this year, at the Electoral Palace, from the Ist to 
the 3lst of August. Swiss and other artists desirous ot 
taking part therein are requested to communicate with the 











| undersigned, who will inform them of the rules of the Exhi- 


HE STRATFORD PORTRAIT  of| 


SHAKESPEFARE.—With ‘a view to solve a somewhat 
“vexed question,’’ this recently-discovered picture has been 
brought to London that its claim to regard may be properly 
decided on. Special invitations will be issued to those most 
likely to feel interested in this portrait and its history ; but, 
as far as can be. there will be found every disposition to ex- 


hibit it to others who may desire the opportunity of exa- | 


| 

| 

| 
OF. 


mination; to which end applications, directed to Mr. S. 
Coutts, No. 6, Somerset-street, Portman-square (W.), will 
receive all possible attention. 


ERLET TESTIMONIAL.—Gentlemen 

intending to subscribe to the TESTIMONIAL which 

his friends and pupils of the College and Junior School have 

resolved to present to Professor Merlet in the form of an 

annuity, oran equivalent to an annuity, are informed that 

that the subscription list will be closed early in the ensuing 
month. 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. DrMspaLe and Co., 
Cornhill; Messrs. WALTON and MABERLY; and the Honorary 
Secretary. 

Amount already promised, 7857. 

WILLIAM ARTHUR CASE, M.A., Ion. Secretary. 

University College, April 24, 1861. 


THE PRESS. 
O COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. —An 


able London © yur desires an ENGAGEMENT. 
Address * F. G. B.,”" 88, Newman-street, W. 


TO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 
A Lady wishes to obtain LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. 
She writes a legible hand, and is acquainted with the French, 
German, and Norwegian Languages. 
ddress “ H. B."’ Post-office, Fulham, 8. W. 


DITORIAL. —A Gentleman of great 
experience in the EDITORIAL and SUB-EDITORIAL 
MANAGEMENT of Provincial Newspapers, will shortly be 
open to another engagement. Satisfactory references wiil be 
given by the advertiser, whose services wee be found 
valuable in the establishment of a new journal 
_ Letters to be addressed EF.” & Strand, Ww. C. (London. ) 




















YOUNG GENTLEMAN, of good edu- 
cation, desires an ENGAGEMENT as REPORTER to 
a country paper. 
Address, stating terms and requisite qualifications, to “A.B ,” 
Mr. Jno. Taylor's. 7, London-terrace, Hackney-road. 


N ENGAGEMENT is WANTED by a 


REPORTER (verbatim), who has had ten years’ expe- 
rience. He is a competent Sub-editor, and has high recom- 
— 

dress *C. H..°" 10, Brewer-street, Pimlico, S w. 


A —oT ey PUBLISHER, who 


served his a under articles in a good 
office, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT on a London paper 
(daily preferred). The Advertiser is now publisher on a first- 
class London paper; has had eight years’ experience; is 
| thoroughly acqui linted with his duties, and can give the very 
highest references, including present employ: er. 
Address * E R.. ** $2, Surrey-street, | Strand. 


ORRESPONDENCE of LEIGH - HUNT, 
edited by his ELDEST SON.—PERSONS POSSESSING 
ORIGINAL LETTERS from Mr. LEIGH HUNT would do 
an important service to the forthcoming collection if they 
would LEND the documents for selection and publication. 
All papers thus lent are returned without damage or altera- 
tion of any kind. The request is also particularly addressed 
to gentlemen travelling abroad, who have probably failed to 
receive the notes forwarded to them privately. 
Communications may be addressed to the Eprror, care of 











Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., No. 65, Cornhill, London, E.C. | 
| -— BURKE, 17, New man-street, Oxford-street, 











T° PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.— 
MACHINING FOR THE TRADE. 

Mr. CROCKFORD is prepared to undertake the 
MACHINING of BOOK-WORK and NEWSPAPERS. 
Single cylinder Machines—perfecting ditto (with the ‘set- 
off” for woodcuts) —and two-feeder machines, Specimens and 
estimates furnished on application to the OVERSEER, 346, 
Strand, W.C. 


| . beg to inform the nobility and gentry th = the) ten 
| feshene at their own establishments, in Italy and ‘i : 
well as at the above address, every description ,o =F 


} —Sole agents to the INVERNETTIE GRANITE Cor 


bition, as well as of the time and manner of forwarding their 
works of art. 
J. MOISE PIQUET, Counsellor of State, President 
of the Commission of Organisation. 
Genev a, March 7, 1861. 


JORTRAIT of Dr. JOHNSON. — An 
ORIGINAL PORTRAIT of Dr. JOHNSON to be 
DISPOSED OF 
May be seen by applying to Mr. Pact, 5 5, Cumberland- 
terrace, Pentonville, W.¢ 


AUS DEO.—A fine OLD PORTRAIT 
of MARTIN LUTHER. Price 150 guineas. 
To be seen at 17, Princes. street, Leicester-square, W., 
from 10 till 5 o'clock. 


n Ti a) 

MPORTANT to ARTISTS and others 
having PAINTINGS and WORKS of ART to DISPOSE 
—J. BEHRENS, of 4, Coventry-street, Haymarket, 
having determined to open his very extensive galleries for 
the sale of works of art, &c., on een. begs — 
fully to inform those who have PAINTINGS , &e., to DIS- 
POSE OF that he is now ready to rapt the same. Terms 
may be ascertained on application as above. 


Now ready, price 5s. ; by post. on roller, 5: 5s. 4d. 
N AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED in 

GOLD and COLOU RS, an Exact Fac-simile of the 
Original Document (A. D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS. Copied 
by express — 

London : Joun CampEN Horrey, Piccadilly, W 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for 
the RELIEF of their WIDOWS and ORPHANS, 
Under the patronage of the QUEEN. 

Established 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1827. 
The FIFTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place in Freemasons’ Hall,on SATURDAY. MAY 11, 186). 
The Right Hon. LORD ASHBURTON in the chair. 
Stewards. 
Sir C. L, Eastlake, P.R.A. ; Samuel Mendel, Esq. 
wile Fey Lupton, Esq. 
Henry Baring, Esq. John Pilkington, Es 
*~ _ ra Beresford-Hope, Esq. | Edward Radcly ffe. 


d. 
| David Roberts, Esq., R.A. 
Benj. i Cabbell, Esq. (VP. ) | (V.P.) 
Abraham Cooper, Esq., R.A 
John H. Foley, Esq., R.A. William Vokins, Esq. 
William Humphrys, Esq. Harrison Weir, Esq. 
CHARLES J. DIMOND, Hon. Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS U. THISELTON, Secretary. 
Dinner on Table at Six o'clock, 
Tickets, 15¢. each, to be had of the Stewards, of the Secre- 
tary, and at the bar of the Tavern. 
The object of this Fund is the relief of Widows and Orphans 
of British Artists. During the past year the sum of 823/. lis. 
has been expended in annuities to 52 Widows and 15 Orphans. 


D RURY-LANE THEATRE.—This 
THEAT to be LET for a few months. 
Address to Mr. E SmiTH, Stage Door, or Mr. Roxsy, 
Stage M anager. 


) YCEUM ~ THEATRE to be LET, with 
immediate possession. 
‘4 plications to be addressed to Mr. Prswr, at the Stage 
if _ Door of the Theat 


vr r IN 
HE TWENTY-SEV ENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE-SHEEFT otf 
the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year 
1860 are now published, and may be had by a written or 
personal application to the Head Office, or to any of the 
Society's Agents. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Society, 89, King-street, 
*heapside, E.C., Londo mn. 


HIMNEY- PIECES, TOMBS, MONU-_ 


MENTS, FONTS, &. —EDWARDES ce Lotter, 























Reuben Sayers, Esq. 























work, at the lowest possible prices. Their gallerte’ ° 
specimens of all foreign and British marble @ 
chimney pieces, from 25s. to 390 guineas each ; MO 
and TABLETS, from 5i. ; head and foot stones. fro 
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SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of 
BRITAIN: instituted 1738, for the mainte- 
— of aged and indigent musicians, their widows and 
rphans.—The ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of the MESSIAH, 
ia aid of the Funds of the Society, will take place on F riday 
evening, May 17, at St. James’s Hall. Conductor, Professor 
W. 5. Bennett, Mus. D. ST ANLEY Luc AS; Secretary. 
iM WR. FRED® PENNA EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY. —“THE HIGHWAYS and 
BYWAYS of SONG.” Mr. Fredc. Penna begs to announce 
hat he will give his NEW and POPULAR ENTERTAIN- 


ROYAL 
\ GREAT 








MENT, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, at 8 o'clock, commencing on 
‘Tuesday evening next, May 7. A Morning Performance every 





Pianoforte, Mme. Penna. 
Area, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. Box Office open daily 
from 11 till 5 


Heese ADOLPH SCHL OESSER has the 
honour to announce that his EVENING CONCERT 
will take place on Thursday, May 16, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. Full particalars will be shortly announced. 
2,U pper-Geor; ge-street, Bryanstone-s uare, W. 


- T 
ANOVER- -SQU ARE ROOMS ._—Herr 8 
BLUMNER begs respectfally to announce that his 
GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at the 
above rooms on WEDNESDAY evening, May 15, when he 
will be assisted by most eminent artistes. Full particulars will 
be duly announced. Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon. 


Le ee aD Pal 
IGNOR and Madame FERRARI beg to 
announce that their ANNUAL CONCERT will take 
place at St. James's Hall, on Tuesday evening, May 21, on 
which occasion Madame Alboni will make her first and only 
appearaice this season at the above hall. 
No. 32, Gloucester-terrace, W. 


i ISS THERESA JEFFERYS’ GRAND 

CONCERT, THURSDAY, May 9, at St. James’s Hall. 
Artists: Mr. Sims Reeves, M. Vieuxtemps, Miss Parepa, Miss 
Stabbach, Miss Emma Heywood, Miss Theresa Jefferys, Mr. 
‘Wm. Winn, Mr. John Morgan, Mr. Ramsden, Mr. Trelawny 
Cobham, Mr. Ilenry Baumer, Master Butler (flute), Conduc- 
tors, Mr. Sydney Smith and Mr. Francesco Berger. 

Address 21, Soho-square. 


( RGANIST and CHOIR -MASTER.— 

WANTED, for the District Church of St. James's, 
West-End, near Southampton, an efficient ORGANIST and 
<HOITR-MASTER, who plays well upon the Organ and Har- 
monium, and thorouehly understands Choral be ag He 
will be required to teach singing and chanting in the National 
School. 

The incumbent will esteem it a favour if any clergyman who 
takes an interest in the formation of choirs, will recommend 
to him a thoronghly competent person, who has the ability to 
impart knowledge. 

Address, with terms and references, “ THE INCUMBENT,” 
St. James's, West-End, near Southampton. 


NE W SONG. 


Just published, price 2s. 6¢ 
ELL ME) YE WINGED WINDS.” 


Dedicated by platen to her Grace 14 Duchess of 
. EI 





Saturday a 
Stalls, 3s. ; 

















Beaufo By Miss GRORGIANNA PLIMM 
Lond Cocks and Co., New Burlins ne Bath: 
Miisom and Son. Melkshain : CocHRANE; and of all Music- 


sellers. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 

RITTE 4 S GEOGRAPHICAL 
LIBRARY. 
On the 6th of MAY will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, by 


J O. WEIGEL of LEIPZIG, the com- 
e plete LIBRARY of that Celebrated Geographer, the 
late PROFESSOR CARL RITTER, of Berlin. 

Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
Mr. D. Nutt, and Mr. Thimin, London; of Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, Edinburgh. 


EONARD and Co., Boston, U.S. 

4 SELL by AUCTION, in that City, early in MAY, 
very valuabl » LIBRARY of ZELOTES HOSMER, E sq. This 
collection is particularly richin Early English Literature—fine 
c oples of rare Books—F Editions—Large-paper Copies— 
shakspeariana, &c.; chiefly collected, for the present owner, 
—_ Pickering and Rodd and Mr. Thomas 


Boone, of 


PROFESSOR CARL 

















Messrs. 
yadon. 





atalog 


s may be had, six weeks previous. of Triibner 
noster-row; and Mr. Thomas Boone, New 
LEON ARD and Co., Auct ioneers. 


ASSURANC f, and DIS- 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for 
xed periods, or according to the amount, at from seven to 
1 ar otice. Three — ent. at Call. 

10N-s treet “West, E. G. H. LAW, Manacer. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a 
ew days you will receive a correct copy. of your Armorial 
Plain Sketch, 3s. ; in Heraldic Colours, with writ- 
on, 6s.; Large ‘size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with 
f Arms, to whom andwl ren granted, the origin 
all traced from authentic rect . fee two guineas. 
‘A 1 tin ex, containi ng the names of nea li persons entitled 
. as extracted from the British NMaccum, Tower of 
. Heralds’ ¢ olle ge, &c., &c. The Manual of Heral dry, 
38. Gd... post free.—By T. CULLETON, Genea- 
ere Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
eet, corner of St. Martin’ ne, London, 
~~ aa ie Cx w Servants’ Liver 5s. 


CRESTS, &c., 


and Co., Pater 
B 


ond-street, 





POSIT, 


Deve: 
cou NT 



















“4 











ylours f 





_ ° z 
Engraved in the 
Crest on Seals or Rings, On Steel Die, 
‘r letter. Book Plate, Engraved with 
is. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. 
ON, Heraldic Eng raver by Appointment 
_ Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- 


RMS, 
Best Style 
6s. Initials, 
Arms, 10s. ; 
extra.—T. CULLET 





Is. 6d 





orc 





to the Queen, 25, 
lane, London, W.¢ 
GOLiD GOLD RINGS (18 Carat, Hall 

Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P.O. order the sizes will be sent to 
select from.—T. Cl LLETON Seal Engraver, Cranbourn- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, we 


GTAMP’ YOUR OWN PAPER with 

Arms, Crests, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s.; 
Best make, 21s. Any person can use them,—T. CUL LET ON. 
Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Crant bourn-street, 
corner of St Martin's-lane, London W.C. 























THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


- ° 
WROM a CIRCULAR issued by HERR 
FRIEDRICH GERHARD, Bookseller in New York, 
dated 15th of March 181, I learn for the first time that Herr 
Gerhard contemplates a Reprint of that Edition of my com- 
plete Poetical Works which was published by him in 1858 and 
1859. The Circular in question states that this Second Edition 
is expressly intended fur the European and other mgrkets out 
of the United States. 

I feel myself, in consequence, calied upon to declare that the 
Second Edition above mentioned is published not only without 
my sanction, but also without my knowledge, and is in com- 
plete contradiction to the tenor of the Certificate which I 
signed at the American Consulate here, in April 1858, autho- 
rising Herr Gerhard to publish a complete edition of my Works 
in the United States. 

If Herr Gerhard thus oversteps the limits assigned to him 
for the sale of my Works, he must, of course, as well as all 
purchasers of the edition in question, understand that they 
subject themselves to such legal proceedings as any German 
cneeraoed of my divers Works, especially the F. G. Gotta’sche 

Buchhandlung of Stuttgart, may choose to institute against 
him or them. FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 

_ London, April 18th, 1861." 


r r" ’ ~ T Try 
O MASTER PRINTERS.—WANTED, 
bv a young man, a SITU ATION, at press, or press and 
No objection to the country. 
1. C. B.,” care of Fitz: 3% 11, Old Compton- 
street, Soho, W.¢ 











case. 
Address “*. 








‘10 PRINTERS. — The Advertiser, a 


practical printer, desires to meet with a PARTNER- 
SHIP in a bond fide concern, where his abilities and from 2001. 
to 300/., would be equivalent for other advantages. Unexcep- 
tionahle references required 
Address “ B. D. G.." Mr. May's, 9, King-street, St. James’s, 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 


In one of the most fashionable West-end Districts a 
BUSINESS of a first-class character is for DISPOSAL. The 
returns are 1800/. to 2000/., principally cash, and profits quite 
a third of the amount. Reasons for disposal most satisfactory. 

For terms and particulars apply to Mr. HoLMEs, Agent to 
the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


m 

10 BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 

A gentleman (through the ill-health of his wife) is 

compelled to offer his BUSINESS for DISPOSAL, situate in 

acounty town. Terms of Disposal and amount of business 

done are so highly satisfactory that any one with 5007. could 

not possibly meet with any concern where so many advan- 
tages are offered. 

Apply to Mr. HOLMES, 48, Paternoster-row. 














TH E 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
—— 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
{ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRaTUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reotsrry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 


“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclosea 
stamp for the reply. 
———— 
LASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


/ MASTER. Wanted at Midsummer, in a Manchester 
school, a graduate of the London University. 
be able to teach junior French. Salary 50/. for the first year. 
30x 3492, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


4;NGLISH MASTER (resident) in a pri- 


vate school near Doncaster. Must be a good penman 
and quperienced teacher, and able to prepare boys for the 
0. M. C. examination in history, geography, &c. Box 3494, 
10, Weillington-street, Strand, W.C. 


H®4 D MASTER of a Cumberland 

rrammar school. Must be a graduate of Oxford or 
Endowment 1601: school-rooms, dwelling house, 
sox 8496, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


aaa y . ° 
I EAD MASTER for a Warwickshire 

ndevet grammar school. Salary 109/., about 6 aeres 
of land, and a spacious residence capable of accommodating a 
number of boarders. Applicants to forward testimonials by 
the llth of May. Box 3498. 10, Wellington-street. W.C. 


I EAD MASTER.—Required at Mid. 
summer, in a school for the education and maintenance 
of the sons of poor clergymen of the Church of Envland, a 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, and in holy orders; ag 
between 28 and 40. Sh ould be married, and his wife willing 
to interest herself in the general superintendence of the house- 
hold. Salary and allowances about 4501. Applications and 
testimonials to be sent in by the 14th of May. 00, 10, 


Box 35 
Wellington-street, Strand, W. © 
M ATHEMATICAL “TUTOR wanted in 
4 the neighbourhood of Regent's Park, three hours 
daily, five days weekly, to prepare for the Civil Service 
examinations. A wrangler preferred. Applicants to state 
terms, &c. Box 3502, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ ATHEMATICAL TUTOR required in 
= a school near London. Must be accustomed to pre- 
pare send ils for the W oolwie h and other examinations ; a pre- 
rence would be given to one able to introduce pupils. 
Applicants to state terms, &. Box 3504, 10, Wellington- 
street, —— Ww. 
ASSIS STANT in a school of 28 boys, from 
8 to 14 years of age. He must be of gentlemanly 
appearance and manners. and thoroughly competent to teach 
writing, mapping, and arithmetic. 3506, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT in a 


Cambridge. 
ard school fees, 





















Staffordshire school ; 
must be an Englishman, of gentlemanly deportment, 
energetic in teaching, and not more than 24 years of age He 
will be required to assist generally in the cc ymmercial depart- 
ment, and to teach French well; one who < san also take 
junior Latin and drawing would be preferred. el ary from 
3072 to 401, Box 3508, 10, Wel ington-street, Str. and, 


UNIOR MASTER wanted in a grammar 


e school. He will reside with the head master. be re- 
quired to teach the younger boys Latin, English, French, &c., 
and to share with two others the general out-of-schoo! super- 
vision. Salary to commence at 40. per 2anum. Applicants 
to forward copies of testimonials. Box 3510, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, 




















He must also | 


) educate one pupil. 





.2 
OVERNESS in a farmhouse near Bland- 
ford, Dorset; must be of Church of England principles, 
and under 30 years of age. There are two boys and two girls 
all under 10 years of age. Attainments required, English, 
French, music, singing, dancing, anddrawing. A comfortable 
home and 25. per annum is offered. Nothing menial required. 
Box 3512, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS in a Nottinghamshire farm- 
house, to take charge of four young children. A middle- 
aged ore. preferred. Box 3514, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C pea 
OVERNESS in a gentleman’s family in 
thecountry. Required a young lady to teach two chil- 
dren under eight years of age English, French, drawing, and 
music. Terms 20 guineas per annum. As the lady will be 
treated as one of the family, highly respectable references will 
be required. Box 3516, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS to four children. Required 
an experienced person, who is competent to impart a 
sound English education, with music, French, and drawing. 
Must be willing to take char ge of her pupiis’ wardrobe. Good 
references required. Box 3518, 10, Wellington- -street, Ww. Cc. 


Tr “ 
OVERNESS in a small family. Required 
a lady, not under 30 years of age, to give instruction in 
English thoroughly, French, Latin, music (with performance), 
singing, and drawing. ‘Two ee required. Box 3520, 
19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.< 


OVERNESS. Required, for a gentleman’s 
establishment in the country, a well-educated lady, not 
under 85 years of age, to superintend the education of three 
children, from5 to 10 years old, deprived of maternal care, 
also to take charge of the domestic arrangements of the house. 
The highest references required. Box 3522, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS. Wanted, in a quiet family 


in the country, a pious and intelligent lady, member of 
the Established Chure h, to instruct two young iadies aged 18 
and 12. Must be competent to teach French (acquired on the 
Continent), German, music, singing, drawing, and the usual 
branches of an English education, Salary liberal. Box 3524, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.c. 


OVERNESS in a farm house to instruct 
two boys, 11 and 9 years of age, in a good English 
education, with music, and to assist in the management of 
the family. Applicants to state meen! § give references, &c. 
Hox 3526, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PAr-Y GOVERNESS required i in the 


South-west district of London. to instruct four children 
(ages 13, 11, 10, and 7) in English, French, music, German, and 
dr awing; louts 10 to 5, dining with the family. Must be a 
member of the Church of England, and possess good refe- 
rences; age not to exceed 30. Applicants to — a 
qualifications, &e. Box 3528, 10, Wellington-street, 


i USIC GOVERNESS in a ladies’ er 
1 in the suburbs of London, north-west district. Must 
Box 3530, 


























be experienced and able to give good references. 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


| ESIDENT GOVERNESS and COM- 


PANION. Required a Protestant lady to instruct a 
family of young children in all the usual branches of a 
thorough English education, She will be considered in every 
way as a member of the family. Applicants to state terms, 
give references, &c. Box 3532, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 

. ' _ 11. Py 
PESIDENT GOVERNESS. Required 

well-educated lady to instruct two girls (aged 11 and 9) 
anda * (6 years old) in the usual branches of English, 
French, Gerinan, and music ; a knowledge of the rudiments 
of Latin desir ible. Applicants to state age and salary ex- 
pected. A comfortable house in a quiet family residing in a 
country town. Box 3534, 10, WwW ellington- “street, W.C. 


‘SUPERIOR RESIDENT GOV 


Required a lady, whose age is between 30 and 35, to 
il. She must be able to teach first-rate music 
and singing, also French and German, acquired on the Conti- 
nent, and these combined with thorough English. A pre- 
ference would be given to alady who in addition could teach 
drawing, but this 1s not essential. Applicants must be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and not of High Church 
views. Salary 80. Locality London, North-west district. 
Box 3536, 10, W ellington- street, Str ind, VC. 


NOVERNESS PUPIL required in a 


boarding school at Cheltenham, to take part in English, 
junior French. and radiments of music Must be a fair 
height, lady-like in manners, of good disposition, and a Pro- 














testant ; she would be able to improve herself in music and 
French; an orphan of superior parentage prefer ed; age from 
I7to 19. A premium of 152. per annum required. Box 3538, 


10, Wellington-str et, Strand, Ww. 


} URSERY GOVER NE SS who can speak 
fluent French required in a family residing at Rich- 
mond. A young lady just leaving school would not be ob- 
jected to, and, as she will receive every kindness and conside- 
ration, ouly a nominal salary will be given for the first three 
months, Box 3540, 10, Weillington-street, Strand, Ww. Cc. 


TURSERY GOVERNESS without accom- 


a plishments; age from 25 to 30. Must be a member of 
the Church of England, good-tempered, have filled a similar 
situation, and be ——— to children, Salary from 141. 
to 16/. and laundress. Box 3542, 10, Wellington-street. W. Co 


URSERY GOVERNESS, of sound 


a religious principles , and experience in training children. 








| Must beable toteach English and music thoroughly, also to 


explain the Scripture to young —s — Belfast. 


Te )X 5544, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, 


TURSERY GOVERN ESS, = the country. 
x Must be well educated, and a member of the Church 
of England, Will be treated as one of the family. Box 3546, 
10, We ington- street, Strand, W.C. 








- APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or farther particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL ReEaistRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
‘** Box ” in each case, to facilitate reterence; and als oinclose 
a stamp | for reply. 


SF REN CH TEACHER, by a gentleman 

from Paris of great experience in teaching, and whose 

easy method will enable pupils to converse in French in a very 

short time. Terms moderate; references to persons of dis- 
tinction. Box 6989, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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May 4, 1861. J 
S ENGLISH MAS’ TERo on ‘die iatlaade. 


A gentleman of moderately independent income, and 
long accustomed to private tuition, being desirous to acquire 
the German or Italian langu 3, and to perfect himself in 
French conversation, wishes for an engagement where he 
would be treated as an equal. References exchanged. Box 
6691, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











S ENGLISH, MATHEMATIC AL, and 
DRAWING MASTER; age 33. Has had twelve years’ 
experience ; is patient, and a good ‘disciptinarl mm. Can teach 
English generally, writing, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, draw- 
ing, painting in water-colours, and bookkeeping ; possesses a 
good knowledge of French, drilling, trigenometry, field mea- 
suring, and fortifications. Salary 502. to 701. Box 6693, 10, 

Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
TEACHER in a 


S HINDOSTANI 





school; age 31; was born and resided for more than 
twenty years in India; possesses high testimonials. Would 
be happy to receive or to visit private pupils. Terms, four 


guineas per quarter. two lessons a week. Box 6695, 10, Wel- 


lington- Street, Strand, W.C. 


S MASTER (non- resident) i in a ‘school, ¢ or 
VISITING TUTOR; in or near London preferred. Ad- 
vertiser is a B.A. of C ambridge (high Senior Optime), and 
fully qualified to teach mathematics, moderate classics and 
French, English subjects, chemistry, elementary Hebrew, 
&c. Terms moderate. Box 6697, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


SM ASTER ina a school, « or T UTOR in in a 


family, resident or non- resident, by a craduate of Cam- 
bridge, in holy orders. Would prefer an engagement with 
which Sunday clerical duty can be taken. Has had five 
years’ — nee in tuition. and can teach the highest mathe- 
matics, both pure and mixed, well-advanced classics, Eng- 
lish generally, and elementary French. Church views 
moderate ; voice full and clear; health good, and accustomed 
to preach; age 31, and unmarried. Salary, if resident 70/., 
otherwise 1002. Box 6699, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S NON-RESIDENT TUTOR, in or near 


London, fora few hours daily or weekly, orasRE SIDENT 
TUTOR in any locality. Is fully competent to teach classics, 
French, junior mathematics, aud thorough English; has had 
several years’ experience in tuition, and possesses very strong 
testimonials as to tact in the management of youth. "Terms, 
if resident from 70/. to S0/., if non-resident according to 
cireumstances. Box 6701, 10, ‘Wellington- street, Strand, W.C, 


S PRIVATE TUTOR, by a gentleman 


who has had many years’ experience in tuition, and has 
received the highest testimonials from the parents of former 
pupils. He prepares for the — schools, the Universities, 
and the civil and military examinations. Pupils ean be 
instructed at their own ican or at the advertiser's in the 
neighbourhood of Connaught-square, W. 
from 1 to 3 guineas per week. Box 6703, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S PRIVATE TUTOR, or as ASSISTANT |! 


to a clergyman who takes pupils or as ASSISTANT 
MASTER in 2 good school, by a young gentleman who now 
seeks his t scholastic engagemen He is well able to 
teach English generally, junior classics . French, and some 
departments of natural science. Can ot btain good testimonials 
and give satisfactory references. Box 6705, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. ic. 


A® PRIVATE TUTOR, at the pupil’s | or 


his own residence in the neighbourhood of Portman- 
square. Teaches Greek and Latin classics, including prose 
and verse composition, Euclid, arithmetic, &c. Was formerly 
of Winchester ee. and subseque ntly of Pembroke C ollege, 
Qxford. Has had 15 years’ experience in tuition. Terms 
moderate. Box 6707, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


TAT VT oh: 
S PRIVATE TUTOR, within an easy 
distance of St. Paul's Cathedral. A gradnate of Oxford 
in holy orders would be happy to receive into his family one 
or two pupils as boarders for the public schools, and to assist 
them in the preparation of their studies; or he would be happy 
to read for two or three hours daily with any youth who may 
be preparing himself for the military or civil service examina- 
tions, or for matriculation at either of the universities. The 
highest references. Box 6709, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S PRIVATE TUTOR, in law, classics, 
logic. poli tical economy, English composition, &c., by 
an M.A. who has obtained prizes in the above-mentioned 


Subjects. ‘Testimonials can be seen at the Critic office. acme 
moverate. Box 6711, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


S SOLE MASTER in a school ep a 

































common brt sound education is required, or as 
SECOND MASTER, and to have the superir itende e of the 
junior classics in the following branches—reading, writing 





arithmetic, grammar, geography, his tory, 
knowledge. Possesses testi: er Ly 
eminent clergymen in Scotlan¢ 
if an assistant 607. Box 671: 


and Scripture 
some of the most 
¢ ifa sole ch arge 40/., 
10, Ww € ivatoc-ainest. w.c 


rm 
A S TEACHER of Arabic, ‘Turkish, ne 
Modern Greek, by a gentleman who has long resided in 
the East, and has also held a government appointment there ; 
locality London. Terms moderate. Box 6715,10, Wellir 
street. Strand, W.C. 


< 
S TEACHER of Oriental and E Juropean 
langages, A linguist of stanc ding, experience, and 
success in tuition, and who holds a chair in one of the London 
colleges, prepares candidates for the Indian civil service and 
others in Arabic, Hindust: ni, Frenc th, German, and Italian. 
For particulars as to terms, &c., address Box 6717, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR or MASTER, by a member of 


the University of Oxford, and who “has had six years’ 
experience in tuition. The best testiz nonials can be given, and 
references. Salary required from 7 to S80/. per annum. 
Age 26. Box 6719, 10, Well ington- street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR in a family or school ; age 23 ; 
educated for eight years at “a public school, and was 
14th in Classical Tripos, and Foundation Scholar of Em- 
manuel Coll. Camb. Knows well arithmetic, : rape Euclid, 
and mechanics. Was t temporarily second maaster of an Essex 
grammar school. Salary not Jess than 1007. according to time. 
30X 6721, 10, Wellington- street, ‘t, Strand, W. c 





























Ss T UTOR, for the summer vacation, from 
about June 20 to about August 14, by a gentleman who 
is familiar with the course of studies adopted in public 
schools from his having been educated at oneof them. He is 
fully able to prepare pupils for examinations requiring a 
knowledge sics, junior mathematics, French, and 
English. if resident one guinea per week, otherwise 
two guineas. Ace 22; has had three years’ experience in 
tuition ; good refer fences. Box 6723, 10, Wi ellington-street, 
Strand, W.¢ 





The terms vary 





| 





AS 


THE CRITIC. 











TUTOR in a gentleman’s family, by a 
Cainbridge graduate. Is competent to teach high 
classics, usual mathematics, good French, elementary German 
(can speak it), and the usual English subjects, with ‘drawing ; 
age 22. Possesses good testimonials; remuneration not a pri- 
mary consideration ; would not object to travel. Box 6725, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TUTOR for the long vacation (from | 
t%& about June 13 to Oct. 


10), either in a family or to a 
young gentleman preparing for the University. Advertiser is 
22 years of age, the son of a clergyman, an Oxford under- 


graduate, exhibitioner of his college, and of nine terms’ 
standing. Unexceptionable references to clergymen and 
others who have known him for years. Remuneration 


required not under 25/., with residence. Box 6727, 10, Wel- 


lington-street, Strand, w.c, 


S TUTOR or ASSISTANT, after the 


Midsummer vacation, and in ornear London; age over 
18. Teacheselementary Latin, Greek, arithmetic &c. Would 
study to quelify himself in the mean time for such duties as 
may be required. A small ae required. Box 6729, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W. 
S TUTOR ina aealiy or school, in or near 
London, non-resident ; age 2°; educated for eight years 
at a public school, and was 14th in Classical Tripos, and 
Foundation Scholar of Fmmanuel Coll. Camb. Knows well 
arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, and mechanics. Was temporarily 
2nd master of an Essex grammar school. Salary not Jess than 
1007., according to time. Dox 6731, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Yr . . . 
S TUTOR in a family, or French and 
drawing master in a private school, by a Protestant 
gentleman of noble family, and native of Paris; age 26. Has 
had three years’ experience in England; has travelled much 
on the Continent, and would have no objection to travel 
again. Box 6733, 10, We lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT in an academy, bya a gra- 


dnate of Trinity Coll. Dublin: is at present assis tant in 
an Academv near Bath. to the principal of which reference 
can be made. Has had two vears’ experience in America 
Salary 40/., with board, washing, and lodging. Will be dis- 
engaged about the middle of June. Box 6735, 10, Welling- 
ton-street , Strand, W.C 


AS ASSIS’ TANT in ina a school or : TU TOR i in 
a private family, 


by a gentleman of considerable expe- 
rience in classics, Freneh” (acquired in France), 
Respectable references will be given. Terms 
Be OX 6737, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, Ww. C, 


8 A SISTANT in a school, or TUTOR 


JX ina family, now orat Midsummer. Advertiser is in bis 
19th year, and ean teach Latin, French, Euce algebra, arith- 
i lly. drilling, &e. V educated at a 
he was subseque ntly engaged up to 
ast as second master: nossesses a good testimonial. 

30x 6739, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S ASSISTANT MASTER in a school, 

- situated in England. ‘Teaches reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, Bible knowledyve. and elemen- 
tary iwi! up to Cxsar, Box 6741, 10, Wellington-street, 
Stran 


and English. 
moderate. 



















S SCHOOLMASTE R, “ORGANIS lr, and 
CHOIRMASTER. Wanted in July, by atrained and 
certificated master, a situation as above. Is a good musician, 
nossesses excellent testimonials. and ean give eee references, 
Box 6743, 10, Wellington- street, Str: ind, W.¢ 


S GOVERNESS or COMPANION ; 


i clergyman's family, and in the country, prefe ee: 
age38. Teaches English g generally, French, music, drawing, 
and Latin as far as Virgil. Has occupied the position of 
governess in families for many years. Salary 40/. Box 6745, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in a oe ay the country 


preferred; age 2%. Ts qualified to instruct thoroug 
in English, pianoforte, singing, drawing, French, and po 
tary German. Has been governess for two vears in a private 
family. Salary 60/ and laundress. Box 6747, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand. wc 
+ De : 

S GOVE 2NESS: anon-resident engage- 
* ment. and inornear L ondon, would be preferred ; age3 
Teaches English in all its branches, music, F rench, Latin, and 
drawing. Has had upwards of ‘nine years’ experience in 
titic m Sal uy 40/. Rox 6749, 10. Wellington-street, W.C. 


AS. GOVE RNESS in a family, 


CHARGE of young ladies returning to India or the 
Colonies. Is a good reader and amanuensis, and can instruct 
in the usual branches of an English education, with French 


















or to take 





and Italian. C umerous his ghly-respe ctable refe- 

rences; age 41. ‘ 10, Wellineton-street, W.C. 

AS GOVERNESS, SSIDENT or 
DAILY; if daily, the Ww est-en 2 - London preferred; 


age 20. Teaches music, Frenc! 
moderate. Good references 
lington-street. Strand, W.C. 


™m 7 Tone . . . j 
S GOVERNESS in a family or private 
school, by a lady who has had eight years’ experience in 
tuition, and can give unexceptionable references. She teaches 
English generally, with the rudiments of French, music 
drawing. Age 30. Box 6755, 10. Wellington-str reet, W.€ 


S GOVERNESS. A clergyman and his 

“Wife will be happy to recommend a1! lady, in whom they 

have every confi as Resident Governess, competent 

teach French, 1 ind the usual routine of a good E nglish 

education. She } vs the country, and children under 
twelve years of age. [ox 6757, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 





Grawing, and Letin. Terms 
an be given. Box 6753, 10, Wel- 

















ti 





AS’ GOVERNESS to young children, or as 
HOUSEKEEPER and GOVERNESS to one little girl. 
Can impart a solid English edueation, with the rudiments of 
French and music. Age 40. Salary from 25/. to 35/. Would 
not object to the duties of Companion to a lady, for which she 
is well suited, being of a cheerful disposition, "and gen 
well informed. Goo i reference es can be given. Box ¢ 
Ww ellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


S GOVERNESS in a family, or COM- 

PANION toal age 20. Teaches thorough English, 
music. French, draw and singing. Has instructed pupils 
from the age of 6to 16. References ‘to parents of pupils and 
clergymen. Salary 302. Box 6761, 10, W ellington-street, W.c 


AS GOVERN 













NESS, by a ‘lady of some 

years’ expe rience intuition. “Can teac h Eng lish, French, 
musie, and drawing, and be well recommendec . No 
objection to going abroad. Box 6763, 10, We ‘on-street, 
Strand, W.C, 















m ’ - 
S GOV E RNE SS ina feuiles RESIDENT 
or DAILY; age 23. Teaches English in all its branc hes, 
French gramm: itically “and conversationally, good music 
theoretically and prac tically, drawing, rudimentar y German 
and all kinds of fancy work. Has he ad three years’ experie 
in tuition. Salary from 25/. to 3 First-class references. 
< 6765, 10, “W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, combined, if desirable, 
. with the duties of HOUSEKEEPER; age 20. Teac hes 
French, music, and thorough English. Has had ten years’ 
experience as a governess, and six as a housekeeper and com- 
panion. Satisfactory references can be given. Terms from 
201. to 801, Box 6767, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W ©. 


As GOVERNESS in a family ; no objec- 


tion to travel; age 18 Teaches English thoroughly, 
music, French, drawing in landse og and heads, rudiments 
of Italian, and the harmonium. had three years in her 
present engagement, which she will leave at Mic isumimer, and 
can receive from the Principal most satisfactory testimonia! 
Salary < il. Box 6769, 10, Wel llington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS ina private gentleman’s 

or clergyman’s family, the latter preferred, and where 

the children are young. Teaches English, French (to pupils 

not too far advanced), drawmg (in'crayon and pencil), music, 

and singing. Has had about two years’ experience in tuition, 

is a inember of the Church of England, and can give satisfac- 

tory references. A daily or weekly engagement of easy 
access from Plaistow would be acceptable, and music or 

drawing lessons could be given separately. Age2l. Salary. 
ifresident, 301. Box 6771, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


ry GOVERNESS. A young lady of 


French parentage (Protestant) is desirous of a re-en- 
gagement in a gentleman’s family. She speaks Frenc h 
fluently, having acquired the accent during along residence 
in Paris, and is competent to impart a solid English educa- 
tion, with French, Italian, German, music, and drawing. 
Box 6775, 10, Welling gton-street, Strand, W.¢ 


Ss GOVE RNESS, daily or resi« dent, in a 


school or family; the neighbourhood of London pre- 
ferred; age 24. Teaches English, music, drawing, and 
Freuch (grammatically). Has had six years’ experience i: 
tuition. Salary not less than 20/., with laundress. Box 6775 
10, W ellington- street, Strand, | w. C. 


S GOVERNESS in a school near London; 
4& age 253. Can teach music, French, and drawing, with 
Italian and singing to beginners. Has had four vea c 
rience in tuition; good references. Salary 3’. Box 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


Lawn r . 7 
S GOVERNESS, resident or daily, 
+4 lady 0 has been engaged in tuiti: eal 
teaches E h in all its branches, Fre 
singing. Terms, if resident not le ss than 452. 
than 701. Good testimoni: . one references. 
Wellington-street, Strand, 


‘ r . ° 
A S GOV ERNESS- in a school or family, 
£ by a young German lady, who, in ack ti tion to her own 
language, teaches French. Salary required 20/. Box 6731, 10 
Wellington-street, Strand. W. C. 


LS GOVE RNE Ss “to children under ten 


years of age. Teaches English thoroughly, music, 
drawing, and the rudiments of Freneh. Has had five vei , 
experience in tuition, been mistress ofa Natienal school, 
nursery governess inaclergyman’s family. No aleminn te 
go abr e@ 21. Salary from 16/7. to 20/., with laundress. 
Box 6785. 10, Wellingt m-street, Str: ind, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to children “under ‘ten 


years of age, in leman’s family. Teaches music 
and French, with the us Toutine of an lish education. 
Advertiser is 23 years of age. and the of a deceased 
clergyman; has considerat ble eX! nee in “tuition. Salary 
from 25/. to 30/, Unexceptionable references can be given. 
Box 6785, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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S GOV ER NI ESS, in a family 0 or r school, to to 





4 teach young ladies who are ad vanced in their studies. 
Attainments, English. French, Italian, drawing in — ous 
styles, music, and several kinds of fancy w 


Salary from 40/ to 602. Has been much abroad. W il ; ‘dis. 








enga ged at Midsummer. 30x 6787, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, V W.C. eee 
S GOV ESS in a school or r private 





family to children under twelve. Teaches n 
all its branches, French, and sacl \ _ ii us been assi a 
school for two years; age 28. dary not under 2 








laundress. Box 6789, 10, Well neton-street, Strand, W x 





AS GOVE RN SS to young children, 
he ASSISTANT in a school, or C com ANION to a lady. 
Understands music, and can take the English classes of 


Has had some experience in tuition, and cat 
Salary 20/. The country pre- 
t to take charge of an invalid, wing 
30x 6791, 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


A lady is 


junior pupils. 
give ood re fe rences 
: Would not o bje 
previ yusly done 80. 


S GOVERNESS. 








anxious to 





Ps find a anton for a young friend (a German) im # 
school or clergyr ‘ ; “l pianist, and ca 

give instructi ni . High salary not so 
much an object as a comfortable home. Box 6793, 10, Wel- 


lington-street, W.C 


S GOVERN NESS, 


Strand, A , ee 
i in a school or 
Teaches Eng- 
an, anc usic. Has hg 
moet reference age 21 
Box 6795, 10, Wellington 


eliber 
family, to children und er 12 years of age 









tuitlor 
cpenses. 


rience in 
and ke 7 aged ey 
af, Str: and, Ww.c 


AS GOVERNESS to young “children i in or 
+ near London: age 19. Ts well q malifie 1 to impart 
good English education, with French, music, and the ? 
Good references. Salary 207. Box ¢ 













ment s of German 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
S GOVERNESS, either at her reside nce 


own 


4 near the Regent’s-p: ark, or at pupils’ 
Advertiser is a German lady, and has morh 
classes in which she teaches her own 
Italian, and Spanish. She also gives private 
languages as well as in Latin, Greek, and Germa 
Terms vary from 5s. per month, to one guinea per quar 
Box 6799, 10, Wellington-street, Strat wc 


A S GOVERNESS in a 

gentleman's family, by a Ge 
Hanover. She teaches Ger ? 
English, drawing, and music. Has 
tuition, Salary from 5u/. to 6 
street, Strand, W.C, 











noble man’s or 
stant lady fror 
yuired in Paris), 
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S GOVERNESS in a family or school ; 

age 2l. Teaches English, French. music. and the first 

principles of drawing. If ina family would take charge of 
pupils’ wardrobe. Box 6803, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 





‘ J yoOa 
{s DAILY GOVERNESS, by a lady of 
- ten years’ experience in tuition, and whose “course ot 
instruction comprises a thorough English education, music. 
French, and elementary drawing. The neighbourhood of 
selgravia, Kensington, Hammersmith, and Bayswater pre- 
ferred; age 30. Box 6805, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS DAILY GOVERNESS, by a lady who 


4% has had eight years’ experience in tuition. Acquire- 
ments, Parisian French, superior music and singing, drawing 
in crayon and pencil, and the rudiments of Italian; also Eng- 
lish in all its branches. Box 6807, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


~ Nf J y 7 ‘ 
AS DAILY or MORNING GOVERNESS, 
4 in a family where the children are young, sy a lady 
who is accustomed to tuition, and competent to imparta 
knowledge of English, French, and music. The neighbour- 
hoods of Camden-town, Kentish-town, and Regent's-park, 
would be preferred; age 20. Box 6809, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


\ S DAILY GOVERNESS in or near 
- London, or as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family ; 
age 28. Teaches English thoroughly, with music and French. 
Has held for 74 years an engagement as English governess in 
a superior school, and has had 12 years’ experience in schools 
and families. Salary moderate. Box 681i, 10, Wellington- 
s t. Strand, W.C. 

















' TYXT a 
AS DAILY, MORNING, or AFTERNOON 
4 GOVERNESS within two miles of Eaton-square, bya 
lady of experience who instructs in English generally, French 
(acquired abroad), and drawing; or she receives pupils at her 
residence at Pimlico. A friend. if required, gives music les- 
sons for her. Terms moderate. Box 6813, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS DAILY GOVERNESS in or_near 


Richmond, to children under 12 years of age. Teaches 
English, the rudiments of French, German, and music. Has 
had four years’ experience in tuition. Good references. Age 


21. Box 6815, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a 

young lady, the daughter of a naval officer; children 
under ten years of age preferred. She is competent to impart 
a knowledge of the usual branches of an English education, 
with German, French (grammatically), and the rudiments of 
music and drawing. Age 2l. Salary not under 254 Box 
6841, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


~ . TTOG ° ° 

A S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family, 

by a young lady well qualified and experienced to in- 

struct her pupils in English, French, German, music, and 

drawing. Salary from 40/, to 50/, Box 6843, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS. A lady 


of experience, both in England and on the Continent, 
would undertake the advancement of her pupils in English, 
Parisian French, music, and drawing, also in the elements of 
German. References tothe parents of pupils under her care 
for several years; age 26. Terms from 70/. to 801. _ Is a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. Box 6845, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


~ 8 
AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

gentleman's family, and where the pupils are under 
14 years of age. She instructs in English, Frenca, and music; 
is ‘a member of the Church of England, and has had eleven 
years’ experience in tuition, four of which she resided in one 
family. Can give very good references; age 34. Salary 
301. Sox 6847, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS. A Lady, 


aged 29, of first-class musical attainments, and who has 
studied for several years under an eminent modern composer, 
wishes an engagement as governess in a family. She can 
instruct in the usual branches of a sound English educa- 
tion, with music, singing, and French. Salary 5v/. Can fur- 
nish high references and testimonials. Box 6849, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


x ~ AY ° 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS for pupils 
under 12. Teaches English, music, French, drawing, 
and the rudiments of Latin and Italian. Has had severa 
years’ experience in tuition, and can give good references ; is 
a member of the Church of England; age 24. Salary 25l., 
with laundry expenses. Box 6851, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 




















AS ENGLISH GOVERNESS in a school 


- or family where the children are young. Teaches 
English thoroughly, with the rudiments of music. No objec- 
tion to travel. Salary not lessthan 20/. Box 6817, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C, 


AS GERMAN TEACHER. A German 
4 lady, having some hours daily disengaged, is desirous of 
meeting with afamily or school, in which she could give lessons 
in her own language. The highest references can be offered. 
Box 6819, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


. _ Tha : 
AS MORNING GOVERNESS in a family, 
4 in the vicinity of Camden-town; age 21. Teaches Eng- 
lish, French (acquired during a three years’ residence in 
aris), German, music, and drawing. Terms, if for the whole 
morning, about 409 guineas, more or less according to the time 
and duties required. Can offer good references. Box 6821, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Q rere — 7 

S MUSICAL GOVERNESS. A lady of 
4 first-class musical attainments. who has had much 
experience in tuition, and who has studied for some years 
under an eminent modern composer, wishes an engagement 
in some select school, or in a family where the children are 
under 12 vears of age; in addition to music and singing, she 
ean impart a solid English education, with the rudiments of 
French. High references. Box 6823, 10, Wellmgton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS RESIDENT or DAILY GOVER- 


NESS; if daily, the neighbourhood of London preferred ; 
age 42. Is competent to impart a thorough English educa- 
tion, with French and music. Has had 24 years’ experience 
in tuition, and has resided for eleven years in the family she 
is now leaving; would not object to asituation as Companion, 
or to an engagement where the children are deprived of 
maternal care. Salary 65/. Box 6825, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 




















: = +r - ° ° 
{5 RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a private 
4 family; near London preferred; age 21. Teaches 
English, French, music, drawing (landscapes and heads), 
flower painting, and rudiments of German. Has been accus- 
tomed to tuition for some time; no objection to travel. 
Salary 351. Box 6827, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





sa y 
As RESIDENT GOVERNESS ; near 
i London preferred; age 32. Teaches English well, with 
music, Frencli, and drawing to beginners. Has had thirteen 
vears’ experience, and lived eight years in one family; can 
be highly recommended. Salary about 30/. Box 6829, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, y 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS. A young 

4 lady requires an engagement, at a moderate salary, in 
a gentleman's family. She is competent to impart a thorough 
English education, with French grammatically (acquired on 
the Continent), music, and dancing; the rudiments of Ger- 
man, if required. Pupils under 12 preferred. Box 6831, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. ‘ 

S RESIDENT GOVERNESS or 

4 COMPANION in a family, or as MUSICAL GOVER- 
NESS in a good school; one of the home counties preferred ; 
age 25. Teaches good English, composition, globes, French, 
superior music (both theory and practice) ; is a member of the 
Church of England, can give good references, and has had 
‘ight years’ experience in tuition. Salary from 30/. to 40/. 
sox 6833, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C._ 

AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS ina family ; 
4% age 22. Teaches English, music, drawing in several 
styles, and the rudiments of French. Has had two and a half 
years’ experience in tuition, and can give good references. 
Salary from 15’. to 201. with laundress. Box 6835, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 

x T —— . ‘ea: |. 

AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gentle- 
4 man’s family, and where the pupils are under 14 years 
of age. She instructs in English, French, and music; is a 
member of the Church of England, and has had eleven years’ 
experience in tuition, four of which she resided in one family. 
Can give very good references; age 34. Salary 30/. Box 6837, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a clergy- 
4 man’s or private gentleman’s family ; age 32. Can teach 
good English, French grammatically and conversationally, 
music, and the rudiments of Latin. No objection to little 
boys, nor to the Continent or Scotland ; very satisfactory re- 
ferences can be given. Salary from 9d/, to 40/, Box 6839, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 




















al ~ y ~ 4 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gentle- 
man’s family, by a lady of considerable experience in 
tuition, and fully competent to teach the piano, drawing, 
painting, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, French, 
and the usual branches of a sound and polite English educa- 
tion. Reference to a family of position in which she was en- 
gaged for9 years. Salary about 60/. Box 6853, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ TEACHER of DRAWING in a college 
or large establishment; locality immaterial. Advertiser 
has been an exhibitor at the British Artists’ for five years, also 
inthe Royal Academy, and her works have been favourably 
noticed by the press and in Mr. Ruskin's ‘* Notes.’’ Has con- 
siderable experience in teaching, aud thoroughly understands 
perspective, artistic anatomy, &c. Remuneration a secondary 
object, a suitable employment being the ids Age 3l. 
Box 6855, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TEACHER in a first-class school (if 


possible) near London, by alady who has been many 
ears abroad, and can speak the French language fluently. 
ler qualifications are English, French, Italian, drawing in 
various styles, and music. Reference to the lady whose school 
she is about to leave. A liberal salary required. Age 35. 
Box 6857, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








AS MISTRESS or ASSISTANT in a 
National, mixed, girls’, or infant school, orin a private 
family, until July, as she is permanently engaged after 
that time; age 23. Has been four years engaged in a National 
school and two years in a family ; is cheerful, good-tempered, 
fond of children, and a patient teacher. Good testimonials 
from clergymen. Box 6859, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


‘ al ny e 

AS’ ASSISTANT TEACHER in a school 

inthe West of England, with the understanding that 
she be allowed facilities to improve her own education. She 
has already received a sound English education, and possesses 
some knowledge of Italian and the piano. Is capable of 
teaching grammar, geography, history, writing, arithmetic, 
and needlework. Has had three vears’ experience in tution. 
A small salary required. Box 6861, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S JUNIOR GOVERNESS in a family, 
; by a lady of Dissenting principles, and who can be 
highly recommended. Teaches thoroughly English, music. 
and singing, with the rudiments of French, Children under 
ten years of age preferred. Box 6863, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


+ . 

S GOVERNESS PUPIL in a first-class 
school, either in France or England, in which she would 
give her services and 10/. per annum in return for board and in- 
struction from two or three masters. Is 19 years of age, a 
good pianist, and has been accustomed to instruct the junior 
pupils in school classics, in music, English, and French, 
together with the rudiments of German. Box 6865, 10, Wel- 

lington-street, Strand, W.C 


DULT TUITION. Lessons given in 
elementary and finishing English to those whose edu- 
cation has been neglected, or from other causes require 
tuition in English, writing, arithmetic, French, and drawing, 
by alady who receives pupils at her own residence in the 
neighbourhood of Pimlico, or waits upon them at their own 
homes. Also, evening tuition in Italian and German. Box 
6867, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S AMANUENSIS, or COMPANION, 

by a lady who is a fluent reader. She would have no 
objection to take the entire charge of children deprived of 
maternal care. Salarynot so much an object as a comfortable 
home. Box 6869, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A§’ NURSERY GOVERNESS to children 


from 5 to 8 years of age, or as useful COMPANION 
to a lady where accomplishments are not required. Is com- 
petent to teach English and plain and fancy needlework ; is 
of a cheerful and obliging disposition, and well acquainted 
with domestic arrangements; age 33. Salary from 25/. to 301. 
Unexceptionable references. Box 6871, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Ty 
AS NURSERY GOVERNESS; age 25. 
Teaches English, with plain and ornamental needlework. 
The lady in whose school she has been recently assisting says 
she is highly respectable, of good height and meme 
agreeable and obliging manners, very conscientious, and 
would be found desirous of giving satisfaction to her m- 
































a Salary from 18 to 20 guineas per annum, all found. 
0x 6873, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


AS NURSERY GOVERNESS or 


COMPANION to a lady. A clergyman’s family and 
Ireland preferred. Is competent to impart a good plain Eng- 
lish education, with music. No objection to go abroad; age 
24. Salary from 12/. to 15l. Good testimonials. Box 6875, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ NURSERY GOVERNESS to children 


under 10 years of age. Teaches = English well, 
and would take the entire charge both of her pupils and their 
wardrobes ; is a good needlewoman; age 24. Salary about 12 
guineas. Can be well recommended by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, in whose family she has lived two years. 
Box 6877, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
M!DDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, S.E.— 


“ This School is one of the earliest fruits of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851.""—Morning Chronicle, Dec. 22nd. 
Proprietor, JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, 


&c., near Cromer.—A B.A. of Oxford, late Scholar ot 
his college, and Graduate in Honours, and with a parochial 
charge of less than 230 persons, has VACANCIES for TWO 
PRIVATE PUPILS. Terms 1002. per annum. 

Address Rev. H. T. Grirrirus, Alby-hill House, 

Hanworth, Norwich. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—An Oxford M.A., 


in Priest's orders, holding the curacy of a small parish 
in Warwickshire, and having the eldest son of a nobleman 
living with him to prepare for a public school, is desirous of 
meeting with another YOUNG GENTLEMAN, between the 
ages of 10 and 15, to be a fellow pupil and companion to the 

















above. 
For terms, &c., apply by letter to“ OXONIENsIS,"’ Leek- 
Wootton, near Warwick. 


= 

NITED SERVICE COLLEGE, RICH- 
MOND, Surrey, 8S. W., for preparing the Sons of Noble- 
men and Gentlemen for the Army, Navy, and Civil Service ; 
also for the purposes of a first-rate General and Scientific 
Education. 

Principal—HEenry CHarLes Burney, LL.D. 
The terms, which are moderate, may be obtained by appli- 
cation to Dr. BuRNEY, at the College, for Twenty Years the 
Head Master of the Royal Naval and Military Academy at 


Gosport. 
° rl 

DUCATION in HANOVER. — Dr. 
AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gottingen, assisted ed an English Graduate and by a Mem- 
ber of the Université de France, resident in the Establish- 
ment, and exclusively attached toit, as well as the most 
eminent Professors of the Town, RECEIVES a select number 
of PUPILS, the Sons of Gentlemen, for whom (while the 
strictest attention is paid to their studies) all the comforts of 
acheerful Home are provided. The Pupils are admitted to 
attend Divine Service in the King’s English Chapel. German 
in its purest dialect and French are made the medium of 
conversation. Terms from 60 to 80 guineas; no extra what- 
ever. References given to the Hanoverian Legation in London. 


LASSICAL MASTER.—WANTED, by 
the lst of August, a MASTER for the Glasgow Collegiate 
School, to Co-operate with Dr. Morrison in the Classical 
Department. The income for the first year will not be less 
than 150/., and toa highly qualified teacher every encourage- 
ment will be given. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed immediately 
to Dr. Morrison, Head Master, Collegiate School, Garnet- 


hill, Glasgow. 
ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Coleshill, Warwickshire. —WANTED, a HEAD 
MASTER for the above school. Salary 100/. per annum, 
together with a spacious residence, capable of accommodating 
a number of boarders, and about six acres of land. 
Testimonials to be sent, free of expense, to Dr. DAvIgs, 
Coleshill, Bailiff to the Charity, on or before the llth day of 
May next.—Coleshill, April 15, 1861. 


A GERMAN GENTLEMAN is desirous 
of GIVING LESSONS in his own Language. He in- 
structs elementary, as well as advanced pupils who wish to 
acquire fluency of conversation and become acquainted with 
German Literature. He is able to teach French also. Terms 
moderate. 
Apply to 9, Markham-square, Chelsea. 


YOUNG FRENCH TUTOR, very well 


recommended, who knows also German, and who has 
been residing four years in a highly respectable German 
family, wishes preferably to PLACE himself in England, were 
even the conditions offered to him less advantageous. 
Address Mr. CAMILLE a at Paris, rue de l'Université, 
No. 103. 


RAVELLING TUTORSHIP.— 

WANTED, by a Cambridge graduate (first-class in clas- 
~—_ tripos), a TRAVELLING TUTORSHIP till October or 
onger. 

Address “ F. S.,"" Brenchley Vicarage, Staplehurst. 


ISITING TUTOR, WIMBLEDON.— 
A Classical and Mathematical TUTOR, of great expe- 
er has a few hours disengaged for PUPILS in this 
vicinity. 
A reading party will be formed for a Tour up the Rhine 
during the Midsummer holidays. 
Address “ B, A., Camb.,”’ care of Mr. Pearch, Bookseller, 
Wimbledon, 8. W. 






































IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 

to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress of 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up in 
the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by ail Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street ; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 





91, John-street, New York; aud at 37, Gracechurch-gtreet, 
London. 
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On Monday, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo., 


A REATA: A NOVEL By 
THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


NEW SERIAL BY MR ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
With Illustrations by J. E. MILLAIS, A.R.A, 
Part IIL., price 1s., of 


RLEY FARM: A TALE. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘‘ Framiey Parsonage,” ‘‘ Dr. Thorne,” ‘“‘ Barches- 

le aaa &c. With Illustrations by J. E. MILLAIS, 





Two vols. post 8vo. 18s., 
HE ENGLISH AT HOME, 
Essays from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Translated and Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 





NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 


ARKET HARBOROUGH ; or, 


How Mr. Sawyer Went to the Shires, 





HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Price Six Shillings. No. XXIV. 

Contents: 1. M. de Tocqueville.—2. The Diplomatic Ser- 
vice.—3. National Education.—4. Japanese Romance.— 
5. Mr. Maine on Ancient Law.—6 The Memoirs of Madame 
Piozzi.—7. Prussia and the German Confederation.—8. Port 
Royal.—9. Politics and Faith.—10. Plato: his Physics and 
Metaphysics.—11. The Author of Paul Ferroll.—i2. Three 
Men and Three Eras: Washington, Jackson, Buchanan.— 
13. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading Societies. 

“In ability and importance ‘Essays and Reviews’ is 
about equal to an ordinary number of the ‘ National Re- 
view.’ "—Saturday Review. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 19 193, Piccadilly. 
EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d, each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7 7s. 6¢ 
Critic Office, 10, ‘Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Books FOR MAGISTRATES, 
Just published. 

PART V. of COX’S REPORTS of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ LAW CASES, and APPEALS DECIDED by all 
the SUPERIOR COURTS. Price 4s. 6d. Issued quarterly. 
Parts I. to IV. may still be had. Edited by E. W. COX, Esq., 
Recorder of Falmouth. 

The SECOND EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with 
Full Instructions, Forms, &c. Price 12s. cloth. By T. W. 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 

The PRACTICE of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 
By E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
Price 15s. 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION of MAGIS- 
TRATES in LARCENY; with an Outline of the Law of 
Larceny. By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

Law TIMEs Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 

















Vy ~ JOHNSTON » NEW and SECOND- 
e HAND BOOKSELLER, 3, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
---New Books supplied at a liberal discount. Books of every 
description, and in any quantity, purchased on equitable 
terms. 
a) ~ Y ay 
HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a querter ; Herald or 
Chronicle, 208.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s. ; H 
Times, second edition, 30s; ditto, second day, 
Answers required and orders aes. —JAMES BAR KER, | 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. stablished thirty years. 


y HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is athought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. Animme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a SPE- 
CIMEN BOOK of TYPES. and information for authors, will 
be sent on application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark- 
lane, London 
y TL, 
AU-DE-VIE—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, though only 18s. per gallon, is demonstrated, 
upon analysis to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of veritable Cognac. In 
French bottles, 38s. per doz. ; or securely packed in a case for 
the country, —HENRY BRETT and Co, Old Furnival’s 
Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained only at their Distillery. 


ONG’S HOTEL, New Bond-street, W.— 
“Le soussigné déclare avoir expédié & Monsieur Henry 
Jubber, négociant en vins, & Londres, la quantite de cin- 
quante deux Barriques Grand Vin Chateau Lafite, récolte 
1357, quantité la plus forte expédiée en Angleterre & aucun 
négociant. Les vins sont partis directement de Chateau 

Latite, et je garantis leur grande qua lite. 

M. GOUDAL, Gérant. 
**Panillac, Chateau Lafite, 15 Juin, 1860 ° 


OCK STITCH” SEWING MACHINE S, 
manufactured by the “WHEELER and WILSON” 
Manufacturing Company. Office and Sale Rooms, 462, 
Oxford-street, London.—Recommended for their simplicity, 
fine mechanism, elegance of model and finish, speed, beauty, 
and durability of the work performed. They have been in 
use sufficiently long to thoroughly test their qualities, and 
give entire satisfaction. They are the favourite machine for 
domestic purposes, and are both suitable and profitable in the 
workshop. —Descriptiv e pamphlets gratis. 


ARE, RABBIT, and GARDEN NETS. 


- —The various garden nets for the protection of wall- 
fruit from frost and blight, also for flower and seed beds, 
includes a good sound SECOND-HAND TANNED NET at 
6s. the 100 square yards ; deer, sheep, lamb, pheasant, poultry, 
bird, and fishing nets of every description. 

Catalogue and samples on application to HH. ALtey, 
Manufacturer, 10, Ossulston-street, Xuston-road, Lon- 
don, N.W. 























UNIFORM WITH LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 
On May 11th, with Map and Eighty Illustrations, 1 vol. Syo. 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES 


EQUATORI AL AFRICA, 
WITH 
ACCOUNTS OF THE SAVAGE TRIBES, AND OF THE CHASE OF THE GORILLA, THE NEST-BUILDING APE, 
THE CHIMPANZEE, CROCODILE, ELEPHANT, HIPPOPOTAMUS, &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, price 1s. 


TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE, 


By THOMAS HUGHES, Author of ‘* Tom Brown’s School Days,” &c. 


No. I.—“*THE MOTE AND THE BEAM: A CLERGYMAN’S LESSONS FROM THE PRESENT PANIC,” by the 
Rey. F. D. MAURICE, is now in the press, and will be published shortly. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.; and 23, Hieuntittord street, j Coveetgueien, London. 








This ‘iiati is yeelilbiel complete in Three handsome Volnmes, 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, with upwards of 
Ninety clever Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 


LONDON LABOUR AND LONDON POOR: 


A CYCLOP.EDIA OF THE CONDITION AND EARNINGS OF 
THOSE THAT WILL WORK, THOSE THAT CANNOT WORK, 
THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK. 


By HENRY MAYHEW. 


NOTICE.—Subscribers are respectfully requested to complete their Sets, through the Trade, before the end of Three 
Months from this date, as after that time no further Numbers or Parts will be sold separately. 
*,* “THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK ” will shortly be issued as an independent Volume, but uniform with the above. 


GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co., 10, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








CHEAP READING FROM BULL'S LIBRARY. 
LIBRARY OFFERS MORE THAN USUAL 


T ADVANTAGES to all SUBSCRIBERS, both in Town and Country. It comprises above 50,000 Volumes of 
SUPERIOR WORKS in History, Biography, Travels, Poetry, and Religion, both Engish and Foreign. 
Prospectuses, with Terms, Gratis. 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
- MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Referring to a certain Novel lately advertised in the Guardian as “ declined” at Mudie’s 
Library, the Saturday Review observes : 


‘ 





“The best way to make a book popular is to put it under | for themselves.... Mr. Mudie’s exclusion of this novel 
aban. . The publishers of the novel now before us hope | frem his Library must have been dictated by no purism in 
to push ‘its circulation by advertising that Mr. Mudie} ethics, theology, or political creed, but simply by the sensible 
declines to admit it into his library. . . . Now, without | wish to save his readers from bore and his sheves from 


revealing the secret whether it was the prohibition of this} lumber. It is a most curious question how it can possibly 
volume that led us to peruse it, we are bound to advise our | be worth while for any one to write a book of this sort, or 
readers not to waste their time in making the experiment | | for tid — to print it.’ 


ME. } MUDIE begs to remind the Public that he does not undertake 
to circulate Works of Fiction irrespective of their literary merit. The best Novels are added in large numbers 

on the day of publication—others are placed in circulation when they have received the commendation of respectable 
literary journals. The best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel, continue to be added 
without the slightest limitation or reserve. 

Many copies of each of the following Works are “at home” this day, and fresh supplies are added 

as freely as Subscribers may require them: 

LocKHART’s RESIDENCE IN CHINA. TuRNER’s RESIDENCE IN POLYNESIA. 
FraAMLEY PARSONAGE—SILAS MARNER. LirE OF GEORGE WILSON OF EDINBURGH. 
Macavutay’s History or ENGLAND. Vow. V. Hopes AnD Fears.—TuHEe Two Cosmos. 
STANLEY’s LECTURES ON THE EASTERN CHURCH. Hartwia's SEA AND Its LivinG WONDERS. 
VACATION TOURISTS, EDITED BY GALTON. My Lire, By AN OLD Marp. 
LirE AND Times oF THomMAs SOMERVILLE. VAUGHAN’'S ENGLISH REVOLUTIONS. 
Memorrs oF Roya LApies, By Emity Ho rr. RECREATIONS OF A CounTRY PARSON. 
SKETCHING RAMBLES, BY A. AND M. E. Catriow. TRISTRAM’S TRAVELS IN THE Great SAHARA, 
Temp.Le’s SErMonS PREACHED AT RuGBy. Exuicotr’s LECTURES ON THE Lire OF CHRIST. 
Lorp Sranuore’s Lire or Pir. LirE IN TURKEY, BY WALTER THORNBURY, 
Mort ey’s Hisrory or tHe NETHERLANDS, Tuorneury’'s British ARTISTS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. DELANY. Hrxp’s ExpLorinG Expepition tN CANADA, 
ForBEs’s CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI. Dickens’s UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
LivEs OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, BY Dr. Hook. Buunt’s Essays FROM THE ** QUARTERLY.” 
PAUL THE Pore, BY T. A. TROLLOPE. ATKrnson’s TRAVELS IN AMOOR. 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND, BY F. Bremer. Over THE Cuiirrs, BY Mrs. CHANTER. 
Srupies rrom Lire, py Miss Mutock. REMINISCENCES BY A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. P10zzi. MemoriaAts of THomas Hoop. 
LAMoNT’s ADVENTURES IN THE NORTHERN SEAS. Lesuie’s AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Private Diary oF Str Roperr WItson. RawLiyson’s SERMONS ON HEATHENISM. 
Drxon’s Personat History or Bacon. REPRESENTATIVE GovERNMENT, BY J. S, MILL. 
Marryat’s RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND. |} Cuurton’s Lire or JosHuA WATSON. 
MarKET HARBOROUGH.—GRYLL GRANGE. | Tue Srory or Burnt NJAL. 
BERKELEY’S SPORTSMAN IN THE PRAIRIES. My Suare or THE WorLD, BY FRANCES Brown. 
PreTHERICK’s TRAVELS IN Eoypt. Rome 1n 1860, By Epwarp Dicey. 
Witis’s RESIDENCE IN THE VALLEY OF SIXT. Port-Royau, By CHARLES BEARD. 
CALDERWOOD’'s PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE. Tue BuckinGHAM Papers. New Series. 
Ten WEEKS IN JAPAN, BY BisHop SMITH. Tuomson’s LINCOLN’S-INN SERMONS. 
Hutcurson’s RESIDENCE IN Erutoptra. Davis's RESEARCHES IN CARTHAGE. 
MonTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEsT. ALEXANDER CARLYLE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
SAFEGUARDS, BY THE BisHop oF Lonpon. Scripture Lanps, By G. S. Drew. 
Hor. Supseciv.£, BY Dr. Jonn Brown. Tue MANSE OF MASTLAND. 
Mavrice’s LecruRES ON THE APOCALYPSE. EnGuisH LADIES IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 
Forpes’s TRAVELS IN ICELAND. FARADAY’s CHEMISTRY CF A CANDLE. 
Tue House on THE Moor.—LaAvInNt. ANcIENT Law, By H. S. MAINE. 


And many other Works of the present Season, Lists of which may be obtained on application. 
New Oxrorp-stREET, May 1, 1861. 
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MURRAY'S HAN NDBOOK 
ADVERTISER. 
[PUBLISHED ANNUALLY IN May.] 

Printed for ao conve nience of those who are desirous of com- 
municating i at m to TRAVELLERS, and inserted in every 
copy of Murray's CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS issued during 
the Season. ; 

The great advantage of this medium of Advertising over all 





others can scarcely be questioned, as it enables Steamboat, | 


Railway, and other Public Conapantes, Landlords of Inns, 
Teachers, Tradesmen, and others, to bring under the imme- 
diate notice of the great mass of English and American 
Travellers, the various merits of their Railways, Steamers, 


Hotels, Taverns, Professions, Articles of Merchandise, Works 
of Art, and such other information as they may desire to make 
g limited to the casual pub- 
J Monthly Periodical, it has 
the additional merit of being displayed for the entire year 


known; while, instead of be 
licity of a Daily, Weekly, or 





in a permanent work of interest and perpe 
the very class of persons for whom it is spec 
As only a limited space is allowed, pref 





to Tourists. 3G 
THE HANDBOOK ADVERTISER 
IS INSERTED IN THE FOLLOWING: 


Handbook—North and South | Handbook—North and South 


Germany. 
Handbook—Switzerland. 
Handbook—France. Rome. 


Handbook—Spain & Portugal. andbook—Russia & Sweden. 


Handbook—Egypt. indbook—Greece, 
Handbook—Madras and Hy indbook—Syria and 
Bombay. Palestine. 
*,* Advertisements, with a remittance, must be sent to the 
Publisher by 10th May. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Alber narle-street. 


COMPLETION OF GROT!’S GREECE AND RAWLIN- 


SON'S SHEL R ODOTU s. 
ROTE’'S HISTORY of 
Vols. I. to XII. 8vo. 


Also, 

RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of HERODOTUS, 
Vols. I. toITV., 8vo. 

*,* The above works being now 
recommended to complete their sets withou it dela 
Volumes will shortly cease to be sold separately. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ue. QUARTERLY 
No. CCXVIL, is Published THIS DAY. 


Coy NTENTS : 
1. Pearls and Mock Pear!s of History. 
2. Euphuism. 
3. Lord Dundonald. 
4. Spiritual Destitution. 
5. German, Flemish, and Dutch Art. 


GREECE. 








ae 


Du Chaillu, &c. 
7. Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
& Indian C urrency, Finance, and Legislation. 
*,* gr ig Mann facture, 


R 
FIFTH EDITION « of tie ¢ A AR ITE RLY REVIEW. 


Joun MURRAY, ‘Abe rarle-street. 


Just lished, 
a ™ NTC Trower 
(PE NORTH BRIT ISH REVIEW.— 
No. LX\ aL, - r MAY. 
CONT 
1. Present Movement in the “Ch iureh of England—Its 
Nature, Te idency. and Issue. 
— de Tocque ville. 
-oems and Plays of =o vert : Brow ning. 
P hop Hurd and his Cx 
N uilway Accidents. 
. Motley's United Netherlands. 
serkeley'’s Idealisn 
Dr. John Brown's Hore Subsecive. 
9. The Education Q: lesti¢ mi 
0. The Christian Architecture of 
11. The American Secession. 

Edinburgh: TT. and T. Clark, 38, George-street. London: 
Hamitton, ADAMs, and Co, Dublin: WILLIAM RORERTSON. 
This day is publishe 1, 12mo. cloth boards, price 4s. 6d. 
L IF E ALONE in CHRIST JESUS; or, 
QUAKERISM ANALYSED. 

Dublin: HopGes, Srru, and Co., Grafton-street. 
_London: HAM Lton, ADAMs, and Co., Paternoster-row. _ 
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Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
QO LIB E RTY. BY JOHN STUART 
MILL 
y the same Anutho 
DISSE RTATIONS and DISC U 'SSIONS, POLI- 
TICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. Two 
Volumes, Octavo, 24s. 


THOU henge PARLIAMENTARY REFOR) 


Second Edition, with Supplement. 15s. 6 
's RINC IP LES of POLITIC AL CONOMY. 
Fourth Edition. Two Volumes. 30s. 


SY STE M of LOGIC. Fourth Edition. Two 


; _Tk mdon: Parker, Sox, and Boren, West Strand. 





NEW WORK BY DR. DUNCANSON, 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. cloth, 
HE PROVIDENCE of GOD manifes sted 
in NATURAL L AW. By JOHN DUNCANSON, M.D. 
London: GEORGE MANV VARI King William-street, 





ad 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO GENERAL 
GAR, ALBALDL 
Now ready, in 2 vols, post svo. (with autograph letter from 
t i] 


e General), price 18s 


QILIPPO Mz AL INC ONTRI; or, Student 
Life in Ven¢ tia. An Autobiography. 3 
a Author of * » dell ‘ 1 
. we slate {from the ? blishe iMS. by C. B. CAY- 
L EY. . translator of ‘Dan te’s *‘ Divine Comedy ;” author 
of * ‘Payoh’ s intertades,’ « 
ting, showing Venetia in a 

fare with Austria. *— 
*Gracefully and effectively t 








tate of constant 





“We wouk 2 tn ymmend a perusal of t hese hi ghly instructive 
rrer 


volut mes. *—Oh 
he descriptions are graphic an 
tures romantic and interesting.”"—A 
‘A plain, unvarnished, and unexagyerated representation 
? 


of Venetian life.""—Manches i 
London: GEORGE Maywat . 8, King William-street, 
St ; 


uggestive; the adven- 











srence is given to 
those Advertisements which are more ‘immediately addressed 


| taly. 
| Handbook—Cer tral Italy and 


finished, Subscribers are 
y, as the 


REVIEW, 


5 African Discoveries— Livingstone— Speke— Petherick— 





| 


| 


TREVELYAN. 





NE W NW ORKS. 


ILD LIFE on oe FJELDS of 

NORWAY. By FRANCIS M. WYNDHAM. With 

two Coloured Maps and four Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
2. 


HE AFRICANS at HOME: a Popu- 


lar Description of Africa and the Africans, condensed 
from the Accounts of African Travellers from the Time of 
Mungo Park to the Present Day. By the Rev. R. M. MAC- 
BRAIR, M.A. With Map and Seventy Illustrations on Wood. 
Square foolscap 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
3 


EN WEEKS in JAPAN. By 

GEORGE SMITH, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Mong- 

kong). With a coloured Map and Eight Illustrations in 
Chromo-xylography. 8vo, 14s. 


4. 
INCREGGAN ; or, a Highland 
Home in Cantire. By CUTHBERT BEDE. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[Yearly ready. 
5. 
NAHUAC; or, Mexico and _ the 
Mexicans, Ancient and Modern. By EDWARD B. 
TYLOR. With Map, Four Illustrations in Chromo-litho- 
graphy, and Twenty-six Woodcuts, svo. 12s, 


6. 
'KETCHES in NORTH AMERICA ; 
AJ with some Account of Congress and of the Slavery 
Question. By H. REID. Fep., 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


OLONISATION and COLONIES. 

3y HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A., late Professor of Poli- 

tical Economy in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


8. 
HE POPULAR EDUCATION of 
FRANCE; with Notices of that of Holland and Swit- 
zerland: a Report to the Royal Commission on Popular 
Education; with Additions and an Introduction. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


9 


IFE of RICHARD PORSON, M.A., 
4 Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge 
from 1792 to 1408. By the Rev. JOHN SELBY WATSON, 
M.A., M.R.S.L. With Portrait and Two Fac-similes. 8vo. 
lds. 
10. 

M AIDENTHORPE;; or, Interesting | c 
Events about the Year 1825. By JOHN DICKINSON, 

Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. 

(On Thursday next. 


ll, 
YOLLIERIES and COLLIERS: a 
) Handbook of the Law and the Leading Cases relating 
thereto. By JOHN COKE FOWLER, Esq., Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Merthyr Tydfil District. Fep. 8yvo. 
[Nearly ready. 
12. 


REATISE onthe STEAM-ENGINE. 


By JOHN BOURNE, C.E. Being the Fifth Edition of 
the Artisan Club's Treatise on the Steam-Engine, thoroughly 
revised and re-written. With 37 Plates and 546 Woodcut 
Illustrations. 4to. (On Tuesday next. 


13. 
REATISE on MILLS and MILL- 
WORK. Vou. I. On the Principles of Mechanism and on 
Prime Movers. By W ILLIAM FAIRBAIR N, Esq., C.E 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. With 8 Plates and 176 Wood- 


cuts. S8vo. 16s. 


PROGRESSIVE ‘GREE iK ANTHO- 

a LOGY, for the use of Schools. By the Rev. H. MUS- 

GRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Ox- 

ford; Author of A Progressive Greek Delectus, &c. 12mo. 
{On Tuesday next 


15, 
4e a ma] g 
HYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS: 
On the Locality of the Eternal Inheritance ; its Nature 
and Character; the Resurrection Body; and the Mutual 
Recos gnition of G ilorified Saints. By the Rev. W. LISTER, 


F.G.S. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
xss4xs and REVIEWS 
By 
The Rev. F. TEMPLE, D. D.,| H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 

Head- Master of Rugby of Great Stanghton; 
ROWLAND WILL TAMS, |C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. : 
D.D., Vice-Principal, Lam-} MARK PATTISON, B.D.,Rec- 














16. 


peter College; | tor of Lincoln Coll. Oxford; 

BADEN POWELL, M.A., late} BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Professor of Geometry, Ox-| Regius Professor of Greek, 
ford ; Oxford. 


th Edition, now ready, 8vo. price 10s. 67. 
17. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
4 ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 


SECOND. Votive the Firru, edited by his Sister, LADY 
8vo. price 12s. 


Santen LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS. 








On Thursday next will _—- in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


OR 215, cloth, E 
N AIDENTHORPE 3 OF, Interesting Events 
4 about the Year 1825, By JOHN DICKINSON, Esq., 


London : LONG MAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTs. 


F.R.S 
FRENCH READING-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
r Al . 
ONTES FACILES; a Selection from 
Modern French Writers, for the use of Children. 
CONTENTS: 
L’Epargne de l’Allumeur de | La Pivce de Cent Sous. 
Feu. J Michel-Ange Buonarotti; 

Le Voyage de la Vie. le Petit Artiste. 

Georges D’Amboise. 3arthélemi Esteban Murillo ; 

Trois Mois sous la Neige. on le Petit Fasieur de 

Premier Jour de Collége. Bannieres. 

Les Orphelins de  Saint- | Mademoiselle De Lajolais. 
Gratien; ou  Fanchette | Midi } Quatorze Heures. 
Brulard. 

Also, New Edition, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 
EXTRAITS CHOISIS des Auteurs Modernes, 
or Advanced French Reading-Book; comprising Pieces of 

— able length, and intended to succeed in use “Contes 
aciles. 

London: LONGMAN, GRE EN, LONGMAN, and Roserts. 


ia “ENGLISH W ORKS BY MONSIEUR D: ARQUE. 
PRONUNCIA’ TION of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co, 
The MODEL SCHOOL. 3d. 
The HUMAN MIND: a Lecture. 6d. 
The REASON WHY SOME BOYS IMPROVE 
BUT LITTLE, even ina MODEL SCHOOL, 3. 
May be had, post free, of the author, French Educational 
Institute, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
Nearly ready, 
A TREATISE on CALIGRAPHY. 
Qs. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The CHEMICAL HISTORY of a QUARTERN 


LOAF: Ten Lectures, Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo. 





OPUL AR ‘sc HOOL BOOKS, “published 
by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 
Charles XII. 
TELEMAQUE 2.06 sere 
Louis XIV, ‘ 
Noel and Chaps: il’s French Grammar 
Exercis 



















Cesar with Latin Notes. 
Horace with Latin Notes . 
Virgil with Latin Notes ....... 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Pr 
The Same, Poe try. 38. Od, 
La Fontaine's Fables .........ss000 ee, A” 
All strongly bound ti in » bonne. 
{ Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
ta Jatalogue of General French Literature. 
— lied |< Catalogue alphabetically arranged with. Suthors’ 
by post on { , Hames and their several works. 





atalogues 


receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 





stamp. —— List. 
bibscantecton of School Drawing Materials. 
CONTENTS. 
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seteseerseaceseseses eosseee DOO 


/taly: The Excavations of Ostia ........ 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE:— 


flistory: 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West, from St. seems 
to St. Bernard ..cccoccesccece cvnses eoncosesccsccscesocccseoccsces GOL 
Poetry: 


Massey’s Havelock’s March, and other Poems.. 
} ellaneous Poems. By Beta-Pi ... 
Newman's The Insect Hunters, and other Poems 
Austin’s The Season: a Satire 

The Victoriad, or the New World 
Watts’s Fun, Feeling, and Fancy 
Savile’s Lyra Sacra.. 

Peter Little and the Luel ky “Sixpence 












Miscellaneous : 
Pierron’s History of Roman Literature... . 564 
Lectures delivered before the Fee Men’: 3 ; Christian 

Association in Exeter Hall. 565 
Moore: s Lost Tribes and the Saxons ‘of the. East ‘and 

Vest. * 5 
Trae ts for" Priests “and. "People. No.1 “Religio Laici. 

By Thomas Hughes eee O 













Paget’s The New “Ex 
Heroines of Our Time ....... 
Smith's Diagnostics of Auré i Disease 
Ure on the Cotton Manufacture of Gr 
What's in a Name? 
Fairbairn‘s Iron, its 
of Manufacture... 
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THE CRITIC. 
RE icaaidditia acters 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
HE VARIOUS PLANS for renovating Westminster School seem 
to have ended in a complete Comedy of Errors. The School 
Committee has with fatuous zeal made some nineteen or twenty 
recommendations, three-fourths of which cannot by any possibility be 
carried out; and the Dean and Chapter have determined to oppose 
the remaining one-fourth (which are possible) with an equal amount 
of zeal—by no means fatuous, however, seeing that it looks very 
keenly after their own interests. ‘The whole matter is sadly instruc- 
tive ; but its conclusion rings the knell of Westminster as a place of 
education, unless the threatened commission help it out. Those 
abominable Latin phrases—“ genius loci” and “ religio loci””—have 
been made to cloak a marvellous amount of mirage-affection for the 
school, which vanishes forthwith when an appeal is made to its 
professors to produce guineas instead of glib talk. It is remarkable 
that nearly all the gentlemen who protest that it would be an act of 
Vandalism to remove the Penates of old Westminster from the 
healthy, convenient spot on which they have flourished so long, have 
not cared to avail themselves for their own offspring of the enormous 
advantages which are so patent. They are indeed smitten with 
amazement that their neighbours do not send their sons, or even 
marry and beget sons for the special purpose of sending them, to the 
salubrious spot which is laved by the clear, pellucid waves of old 
Father Thames. The Russetrs, the Bynes, the Srarpteron-Cortons, 
the Gorpvon-Lennoxes, the Mostyns, the Ripteys, &c. &e. &c., 
are by no means eager to send their sons to a very bad school, 
simply because they or their fathers or grandfathers were birched 
there in bygone days. ‘They are tolerably unanimous indeed in 
recommending their neighbours not to desert a spot so delicious and 
so beloved by the Muses as old Westminster, and they prove their 
thorough disinterestedness by declining themselves to share in 
its advantages, to the possible detriment of their neighbours. We 
shall now proceed very briefly to notice all the more important sug- 
gestions which the Committee has made. A certain house is to be 
pulled down when a certain old lady died, and thus more room is to 
be made for Westminster boys. It turns out, however, that the 
ground upon which this house is built belongs to a gentleman, who 
may build on it as much as he likes, careless of Committee or Dean 
and Chapter. Vincent-square (which is used by Westminster boys 
as a cricket-ground) is to be planted with trees; but this has been 
done before, and the trees died away, possibly through the 
extreme salubrity of the air. Furthermore the Committee recommends 
that no young Westminster ‘be placed in school so low as a boy 
in an election under him,” but should “occupy in school a place cor- 
responding with his age and rank in College.” Touching this last 
recommendation, Mr. Scorr, the Head Master, says he ‘‘ cannot ima- 
gine a more fatal mismanagement than a deliberate sacrifice of boys 
of promise to the idle or incompetent pupils.” Then the Queen’s 
scholars and town boys are recommended to be kept distinct—a dis- 
tinction which all who have thought about the matter are fully agreed 
would be at best useless, and in all probability most mischievous. 
Next, the Committee suggests that ‘on vacancies occurring, 
Westminster men, if found fit, should be preferred to be head 
master and under master.” The proviso “if found fit” is a 
very necessary one; but the appointment of the head master 
rests with Trinity College, Cambridge, and Christchurch, Oxford, 
alternately ; and these corporations cannot be compelled to 
give up their preferment. So much for the recommendations 
which may be regarded as nearly impossible. Those that are quite 
possible may be summed up in a few lines. The Committee recom- 
mends that the College garden, an extensive and well-planted plot of 
ground, should be thrown open to the boys. The Dean and Chapter 
decline to adopt this most reasonable advice, and point out that 
the College garden is peculiarly fitted for the recreation of the 
Canons’ wives and children, whereas the public parks are, accord- 
ing to the eternal fitness of things, thoroughly adapted to the legs 
and lungs of Westminster boys. With regard to the recommendation 
of the Committee, that “tthe play should be acted in College as in 
former years,” the Dean and Chapter suddenly ‘remember 
that the moral and religious interests of the school must 
be their first consideration” —a remembrance which Lord Luaxover 
very honestly characterised as ‘absurd nonsense.” Some unimpor- 
tant suggestions, such as painting and glazing the under master’s 
house and boys’ rooms, have been agreed upon with a touching una- 
nimity ; but these do not involve (so far as we can see), more than 
the expenditure of some few score of pounds. Lord Liranover made 
a very severe attack upon the Dean and Chapter, which hardly 
seems, however, to have pleased the audience. His Lordship (most 
deservedly we think), rebuked the Chapter for their unwillingness to 
allow the boys access to the College garden, a right which there is 
little doubt they legally possess. The meeting ended with a wish on 
the part of the Dean that a Royal Commission might be appointed— 
a wish which we heartily re-echo, and which we wait to see carried 
out as the only hope of salvation for Westminster School. 





We are glad to find that the scandalous grant of a pension in the 
Civil List which we laid before our readers last week is not to be 
passed over sub silentio. In the Parliamentary order of the day for 
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Thursday appeared a notice by Mr. Witt1am SrrruinG, member for 
Perthshire, “ To ask the First Lord of the Treasury if it be true that 
a pension of 50/. has lately been granted, out of the fund set apart for 
persons of literary eminence in distressed circumstances, to Mr, J. 
Close, residing at Kirkby-Stephen, Westmoreland, the author of 
poems, and styling himself Poet Laureate to his Majesty the King of 
Grand Bonny.” As we cannot possibly know the result of this 
question before going to press, we should have been compelled to 
defer until next week our reply to the case set up in defence of 
the grant, had it not been for the fact that the Globe (acting 
under the dictation of Downing-street) foreshadowed in an 
article, on Wednesday evening, the nature of Lord Pa.mer- 
ston’s reply. The Globe treats the matter with supreme in- 
difference, but nevertheless devotes a column of its space 
to dispelling what it assumes to be “an old blunder” annually 
brought forward by “our literary contemporaries.” This supposed 
blunder is stated to be “that the 1200/. a year additional given each 
year as Civil List pensions were originally intended for the reward of 
literary merit, and that it is a misappropriation of the fund to give 
any portion of it to disabled servants of the State, or to widows or 
orphans of military men.” We really do not know whether any one 
ever put this ‘ blunder ” into type but the Globe itself—certainly we 
never did—although our contemporary asserts that “the Critic 
devotes several columns to an elaborate attack on Government, based 
on two grounds: one, this old unfounded charge of malversation ; and 
the other, some alleged improper selection of an object for the Royal 
bounty.” Really our friend must have been dreaming when 
he wrote this, or the Downing-street pressure must have 
been very strong upon him. We made no attack upon Govern- 
ment: ‘‘literary contemporary” though we be, we never 
imagined that this could ever be made a Government question. 
What we did was to complain that the “responsible advisers of the 
Crown” did not obey the injunction laid upon them by express reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, on the 18th of February 1834, 
which declared it to be “their bounden duty to recommend to her 
Majesty for Grants of Pensions on the Civil List such Persons only 
as have just claims on the Royal Beneficence, or who by their personal 
Services to the Crown, by the Performance of Duties to the Public, 
or by their useful Discoveries in Science and Attainments in Literature 
and Arts, have merited the gracious Consideration of their Sovereign 
and the Gratitude of their Country.” We are too well aware of the 
fact that every Government and every party has systematically dis- 
obeyed that resolution, to expect that it ever will be made a Govern- 
ment question. 

In spite of the article in the Globe, we still adhere to the belief that 
neither the QurEn’s governesses nor Mr. CLose come within any of 
the definitions here laid down. The “services” of the former have 
been rendered not to “the Crown,” but to the individual, and the 
resolution enforces this by declaring that the grantees must be persons 
who “have merited the gracious Consideration of their Sovereign 
and the gratitude of their country.” It seems to us that the royal 
hair-cutter merits the * gratitude of his country ” quite as much as 
the governess employed to teach the QureN how to play upon the 
piano. In kindly correcting our presumed “ blunder,” the Globe sets 
us right by quoting the Act under which these pensions are granted ; 
conveniently passing over the fact that we quoted in extenso the exact 
wording of that Act. The writer in the Globe no doubt found it 
more convenient to copy the clause from our columns than to 
look it up in the “‘ Statutes at Large” whilst he was endeavouring to 
prove our ignorance of the terms in which the clause is worded. 
Taking the resolution and the Act of Parliament together, we con- 
tend that only those who can come within some one or more of the 
following clauses can legally hold such a pension : 

Firstly, those who have just claims on the Royal beneficence 
This will include all necessitous persons and families whose merits are 
sufliciently clear and acknowledged to merit a special mark of royal 
favour. And 

Secondly, Those who have merited the gracious consideration of 
their Sovereign and the gratitude of their country for any one of the 
following reasons: 

1. Personal services to the Crown ; 2.¢., to the Queen, as Qlueen, 
not as individual. 

2. Performance of duties to the public. 

3. Useful discoveries in science. 

4. Attainments in literature. 

We should like to know into which of these classes Mr. Cross is to 
be placed. : 

In dealing with the case of “ the Kirkby-Stephen poet,” the Globe is 
content with vague generalities. We have been guilty, it seems, of ‘a 
quite superfluous amount of vituperation ;” and the Globe thinks it 
better to “leave such controversy where we find it.” As for Mr. 
Crosr, “If a poor poet gets a pension, Lord Parmerston, in 
advising the same, does not warrant him sound from all the vices of 
the irritabile genus ;’ and so the writer concludes with the 
following very curious sentence: ‘The pensioner so very 
loudly attacked by the Crrmc has, we see by the 
terms of the award, the double claim of poverty and poetry 
—there may be poorer men and better poets unpensioned ; but we 
have no infallible text by which to find them out.” Is not this the 
silliest of trifling? We have shown to the satisfaction of any sane person 
that Mr. Cxosx is not a poet, but a writer of the trashiest doggrel. 
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He has no literary merits whatever, and has done nothing to deserve 
either the cracious consideration of his Sovereign or the gratitude of 
his country ; on the contrary, he has done much to deserve scorn and 
punishment, not royal favour and a national pension. He writes 
begging-letters, and acknowledges in the fly-sheets and papers which 
he issues the sums which he obtains. He writes abusive stuff about 
those who do not send him money. He has sustained an action for libels 
which he has published, and was cast in 300/. damages. Poverty, to 
be otherwise than shameful, should be honest and decent, and Mr. 
Cuosr’s (if he really be poor) is neither. He has got a business, a 
shop, a printing-press, and a cottage. He is not an old man. Why 
should he be poor? Libellers who have to pay 300/. damages do not 
merit ‘ national gratitude.” A man who uses a printing-press only 
to print mischievous trash, often very abusive, and sometimes very 
obscene, does not merit the “gracious consideration of his Sovereign. 
The Globe seems to imply that, in attacking this misuse of the royal 
power to grant pensions, we have been guilty of disrespect to the 
Sovereign. Are not they rather guilty of the grossest disrespect 
towards Her Masesry, who have betrayed her into bestowing her 
gracious consideration and royal bounty upon such an unworthy 
object as this ? ; 

As the Globe seems to consider the “literary merits ” of Mr. Crose 
as still a vexed question, we subjoin the last issue from ‘ the Poet’s” 
press, acknowledging the grant of the pension: 

A Roya Smite! : 

If Mr. Close deemed it an high Honor and like a Miracle, to see young Squire 
Wakefield sitting in his humble Home with his Baby Daughter on his knee, 
how much more was he astonished on this day (April 19th) to receive a kind 
Letter from Lord Palmerston, saying that the QUEEN had been pleased to 
grant him a Pension of FIFTY POUNDS! . 

To tell how the Poet FELT—we can only add, that it so overpowered his 
Wife, that they both sat down to cry—neither could believe it True, until his 
Cousin, Mr. Close the Architect, came up and told them that some of the Gentry 
had seen the announcement in a London Paper a few days ago, but not one had 
the courtesy to inform him; the Squire's DOG of more account in Kirkby- 
Stephen than the Poet. Thank God, he hopes to leave so cruel a set of Gentry 
as soon as he can get away, who have crushed him so hard. 

Again we say (in all humility), to God be all the Praise, who only doeth 
wondrous things, and let the whole earth be filled with His Glory.—J. CLOSE. 

gs” In No. 5, may be expected a Grand Poetical Address to Her Majesty the 
QUEEN! 

Also, a Fine View of Osborne House, the Favorite Residence of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. . ‘ 

P.S. April 20th—Mr. Close has great pleasure in again thanking Mr. Lan- 
caster of Dolphenby, for recommending his Poems to his Friends ; M. Beetham, 
Esq., Towcett, 3s., D. R. Harrison, Esq., Keswick, 5s., H. Plumer, Esq., 2-5d., 
and the Rev. Obadiah Freezyou, of L -for 3s. and a letter—cold enough to 
give a man the cholic. ; i 

We may just add that Thomas Beadle, Esq. (Officer of Excise) and his Lady, 
with a poor Clogger, were the only persons who came to congratulate Mr. Close, 
worthy Mr. B. leaving his bed on purpose to shake his hand! Many have been 
quarrelling about the matter, some, envious, will not believe it, and a pious 
Wesleyan hinted to Mr. Close last night—‘ I hope you are thankful ?”—*‘‘ Not 
to those in K. S. who have stript me ” quoth the Poet, ‘‘not to the Wesleyans 
who tried hard to Hunger me—I have thanked God and Lord Palmerston, for 
this Town, near all would gladly SKIN ME ALIVE, oh, the Barbarians!” 








We willingly give insertion to the following note of explanation 
from Mr. Moy Tuomas; not so much because we think that his 
originality needs any defence, as because we hold that even over- 
sensitiveness of criticism on that point is a fault on the right side: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—The writer of your flattering notice of my ‘“ Pictures in a Mirror” 
remarks that the story of *‘ The Wandering Mason has a foreign flavour about 
it,” and hints the possibility of its having been derived “ from a foreign source.” 
The practice of adapting stories from the French and other languages without 
acknowledgment is so common, that I am far from complaining of this sugges- 
tion. Nevertheless, I shall be glad if you will allow me to say that, whatever 
be the merits or demerits of the volume in question, I am not indebted to any 
foreign source for even a hint towards any part of its contents.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &e. W. Moy Tuomas. 


eee 


The vacant seats at the Board of Trustees of the British Museum 
are now filled by the Duke of Norraumeertanp and Sir Tuomas 
Puimurrrs. Asa great peer and head of the house of Percy, no ex- 
ception can be taken to the noble Duke. The worthy Baronet hasa 
claim more intimately connected with literature, as the collector and 
possessor of one of the finest private collections of manuscripts in 
existence. May it not be that this judicious appointment may, at some 
future—let us hope, far distant—day, lead to the addition of some of 
these choice literary treasures to the collections in Great Russell- 
street ? 





ITALY. 

The Excavations of Ostia. 

(Concluded from page 529.) 
N ANOTHER DIRECTION, nearer the river, we see a narrow 
tract of pavement, apparently for a street, terminating at a facade, 
and at oneside flanked by a series of chambers, whose inner limit is formed 
by a massive well-constructed vaulting in square blocks, supported by 
piers almost embedded in the soil below their cornices, this being the 
only specimen of the vault preserved among the Ostian ruins, at least 
those recently disinterred. No custode here volunteers his services, 
and, whilst that exemption may be matter of self-gratulation, one yet 
feels the want of intelligent guidance to understand and appreciate 








much that excites admiration or curiosity, but cannot be easily inter- 
preted at sight ; nor is there yet any general report on these discoveries 
to serve the purposes of vade-mecum. There is something that im- 
presses as strangely sad in the splendour of these relics, left from a 
civilisation more than a thousand years extinct, amidst the uncultured 
solitude of those shores by the melancholy Tiber. But it is not here 
alone that Ostia’s antiques may be studied, for, to complete our 
inspection, should be visited the old-fashioned mansion, still ranking 
as an episcopal palace, in the village, where Cardinal Pacca, Bishop of 
this see, formed a considerable collection of reliefs and epigraphs from 
sarcophagi, interesting and curious, though in few instances with any 
character of beauty. One only of the fragments that cover the walls 
of a porch, or rather open vestibule, here presents a subject familiar in 
Christian sculpture, the Good Shepherd carrying a lamb across his 
shoulders ; the rest Pagan, with such figures and symbols as are com- 
monly seen in the monumental reliefs of Rome, and inscriptions re- 
markable for clear orthography, some of contents the antiquarian 
might value. In the adjacent church a degree of modern pretension 
beyond the claims of the thinly-peopled village around, and the 
canopied throne witbin the chancel, tells us that Ostia still gives title 
to one of the six suffragan bishoprics under Rome ; and a really im- 
pressive picture of the last meeting between St. Augustine and his 
mother on this spot deserves attention. 

A glowing, cloudless sunset above that broad-sweeping semicircle 
in which the Tiber, here expanding to majestic width, meets the 
Mediterranean, brought the hour of aspect most appropriate to that 
scene of solitude, stillness, memories and ruins. Only anarrow line of 
silver waters is hence descried of that sea so near, yet concealed by 
undulations of ground and scattered growth of woods ; and the last 
gleams rested on the smooth river-waves, the piles of spectral-looking 
monuments, and the grey battlements of two isolated towers, now 
tenantless guardians of this coast, raised in the sixteenth century, 
with finely mournful effect. After such a night’s repose as the accom- 
modations of an osteria afforded, disturbed indeed by a wild Indian-~ 
like roaring of monotonous songs from the strange set of revellers with 
whom we had to keep company at supper in the begrimed old kitchen 
(the only banquet hall), we walked in the early morning to that noble 
pine forest, about two miles from hence, that extends, east and 
west, to the narrow sandy beach alone dividing its verdure from the 
sea—a region consecrated by poetry and history, the supposed theatre 
of events in the Aneid, as the pathetic episode of Nisus and Euryalus, 
and where Nibby places (‘ Viaggio Antiquario”) the luxurious 
Laurentine Villa of Pliny. Castel Fusano, the semi-furtified chateau 
of the seventeenth century, long deserted by its princely owners (the 
Chigi) and shut up, the farm alone on its premises inhabited by a few 
servants, the neglected lawn around serving for pasturage to buffa- 
loes and huge oxen, stands in this forest, the very ideal of romantic 
gioom and ancestral decay, that some strange mysterious story might 
have caused by bringing a blight, from shadows of unatoned guilt, on 
this once stately and no doubt beloved home of affluence. This lofty 
grey pile, first seen partially at the end of a majestic pine avenue, was 
built by the Marquis Sachetti, once owner of the district, with low 
towers, pierced by loopholes at the angles of its solid square structure, 
and at the summit a kind of battlement, behind whose parapet stand 
two helmed guardians in stone, intended to frighten lawless marauders 
by the semblance of living protection. Nibby supposes it the identical 
site of the Laurentine Villa; but doors barred and windows shat- 
tered evince the little regard, among Rome’s great proprietors, for the 
romantic beauty of the estates and residences on their rent rolls. A 
few shapeless fragments of ruin here have been pointed out as relics of 
the classic villa ; but no excavations have been (to my knowledge) ever 
attempted on this promising spot, or nearer than Ostia. Nature’s wild 
luxuriance alone remains; and that dark massive foliage embosoms 
the tenantless castle amidst its deep shades with solemnity truly 
poetic. One is reminded of Ariosto and enchantment in this almost 
unique forest, exclusively of the stone pine, but for some admixture 
of the more common northern species, in finest examples of giant 
growth. <A broad avenue, with lava pavement removed from the 
ancient Vin Severiana, and here laid down in the same Roman 
method, leads straight to the sea, amidst the impenetrable density and 
perpetual twilight of those immemorial woods. No habitation is in 
sight, save the forlorn manor we have left behind; no sound but the 
song of birds breaks on the silence; and now in the early spring, a 
profusion of flowers, blue, purple, and yellow, bells and cups, already 
embroider the unweeded grass under the high pillar-like stems of 
those olden trees. On the sea-shore we found a colony of fishermen 
established in a large conical hut of reeds, and engaged in constructing 
another frail shelter of like description—different families, as it seemed, 
from the crowd of little barefoot boys and girls who came running 
towards us, all screaming for bajocchi, and from whose jargon 
(barbarous as it was) we could understand that they had fled from 
Gaeta during the siege: one, a bright-eyed urchin, completely the 
Lazzarone in miniature, described their tragic experiences with sounds 
more intelligible than words to imitate the exploding of bombs, in a 
manner quite dramatic ; so that, after all I have read of this famous 
siege, the report of this little eye-witness seemed most like reality. 
Grouping together this fishing colony on the lone sands between sea 
and forest, with the half boorish, half brigand set, storming over their 
wine and cards in the osteria at night, we might ask whether stranger 
specimens of humanity could be found within walking distance of a 
great city throughout Christendom. C. J. H. 
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HISTORY. 
The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the 


Count pe Montatempert, Member of the French Academy. 
Authorised translation. 2 vols. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 8vo. pp. 1064. 


HE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT has the ear of England. 
Whatever he has to say will be listened to here with that respect 
which is due to an honest man and an enlightened scholar. With his 
religious or political creed we have nothing to do. We believe that 
he holds both the one and the other with equal singleness of mind and 
fervency ; and when he presents us with an historical work like the 
present, we are bound to believe him when he says: ‘* Every word 
which I have written has been drawn from original ‘and contemporary 
sources, and if I have quoted facts or expressions from second-hand 
authors, it has never been without attentively verifying the quotation 
or completing the text. A single date, quotation, or note, apparently 
insignificant, has often cost me hours and sometimes days of labour. I 
have never contented myself with being approximatively right, nor 
resigned myself to doubt until every chance of arriving at certainty 
was exhausted :” (Vol. I. p. 235). This painstaking, in these slip- 
shod days of historical writing, is not too much to be commended. 
Every page in these two volumes testifies in favour of the noble 
author’s assertion. But, granting that all this has been done, 
done well and honestly, has the history of Western Mona- 
chism been treated in the spirit of historical science? The ques- 
tion will be answered differently from different points of view. Our 
own opinion is, that the fervency of the religionist has here and 
there overrun the limits within which the scientific historian ought to 
confine himself. Nothing is better than authority; but if the original 
authority is doubtful, doubt heaps itselfupon doubt. Nothing is more 
distressing than to part with an idol, or to resolve a cherished fact into 
a pleasant dream. Montalembert has his idol, his cherished fact, and 
we can hardly quarrel with him, so deep is his veneration for the 
brave and good men of the past, so intense his love of goodness, so 
guileless his nature, so childlike his worship. But where, in the life 
of St. Benedict, good man as he was, he relies so entirely on the evi- 
dence of Gregory the Great as to the miracles performed by the 
patrician monk of Subiaco, we incontinently hold our breath. Our 
heretical training may have brought this evil upon us, and we cannot 
help it. But one of the tales is told with such guileless simplicity, that 
we cannot help giving it. It is not that where St. Maur, at the order 
of St. Benedict, was enabled to walk upon the waters, and to draw the 
drowning Placidus from the whirlpool which would have swallowed 
him up ; not that where the saint recovered from the bottom of the 
lake the axe of an unskilful workman ; but that wherein, like Elijah, 
he brings the dead to life. He was beloved by the poor, and the poor 
and ignorant had blind confidence in him. 

One day, when he had gone out with the brethren to labour in the fields, a 
peasant distracted with grief, and bearing in his arms the body of his dead son, 
came to the monastery and demanded to see Father Benedict. When he was 
told that Benedict was in the fields with the brethren, he threw down his son’s 
body before the door, and, in the transport of his grief, ran at fuli speed to seek 
the saint. He met him returning from his work, and, from the moment he per- 
ceived him, began to cry, ‘‘ Restore me my son!” Benedict stopped and asked, 
“ Have I carried him away?” The peasant answered, ‘‘ He is dead ; come and 
raise him up.” Benedict was grieved by these words, and said, “ Go home, my 
friend, this is not a work for us; this belongs to the holy Apostles. Why do vou 
come to impose upon us so tremendous a burden?” But the father persisted, 
and swore in his passionate distress that he would not go till the Saint had 
raised up his son. ‘The Abbot asked him where his son was. ‘‘ His body,” said 
he, “is at the door of the monastery.” Benedict, when he arrived there, fell on 
his knees, and then laid himself down, as Elijah did in the house of the widow 
of Sarepta, upon the body of the child, and, rising up, extended his hands to 
heaven, praying thus: ** Lord, look not upon my sins, but on the faith of this 
man, and restore to the body the soul thou hast taken away from it.” Scarcely was 
his prayer ended, when all present perceived that the whole body of the child 
trembled. Benedict took him by the hand, and restored him to his father full of 
life and health. 

But let not this discourage the reader from perusing these volumes. 
If it reveals an idiosyncracy, it testifies to a strong faith. And, bating 
such more than doubtful legends, the reader will be intensely gratified 
by the skill, the learning, the eloquence displayed throughout by the 
author. After having taken nauseous tepid draughts from the litera- 
ture of the day, it is like plunging into a delightfully cool fountain, to 
come forth refreshed and fortified. One feels stronger at soul after 
having read a good book, and this is one such. The history of 
Western Monachism is a large and important chapter in both civil and 
ecclesiastical history. It can only be ignored by the shallowest and 
most narrow-minded. It is a history of acts of faith and devotedness. 
It is the history of the conquest of the spirit over the flesh—a conquest 
which may be repeated in a thousand new forms in modern society, 
but still it is a history which commends itself to the admiration and 
gratitude of mankind. An empire was crumbling into ruin, was on the 
point of being suffocated by the malaria of its putrid morals, bar- 
barism threatened to eflace every trace of ancient civilisation, when 
Christian enthusiasm aroused itself on behalf of science and humanity. 
Too feeble to fight on the plain as yet, it had to shelter itself’ in the 








mountain cave, or to fight from behind the walls of the monastery. 
It watched like a dragon over the treasures of Christian doctrine and 
heathen lore, and the one and the other were safe in the keeping of 
the monks of the West. Whatever may have been their moral and 
spiritual aberrations, to them we owe a vast debt of gratitude. It 
was they who guarded the sacred fire, which otherwise might have 
been extinguished. They erred and sinned like other mortals, 
they had their temptations, and they fell. They were men, 
but withal strong men; they were also weak men, and yet 
stood erect after the shock of battles which laid low the 
mightiest. When there was spiritual death in the land, from 
the ancient monks came life ; when there was pestilence, from these 
came healing. At the gate of the monastery the extinguished lamp 
of learning was rekindled, and the nakedness of art had there to go to 
borrow raiment. The monastic life of the West, unlike that of the 
East, was not one of sloth and luxurious contemplation, but of con- 
stant and useful labour. ‘* Laborare est orare” was the maxim 
hourly kept in view in the monastery. The rule of St. Benedict was— 
be instant in season and out of season; be always prepared for the 
visits of the Devil, so that when he comes he may find you too busy to 
welcome him. ‘The monastic life, when the monastic life was pure 
and the rule was obeyed, was a life of happiness. The author in his 
introduction devotes a chapter to the happiness of the cloister. The 
names they gave to the abodes they had selected for themselves remain 
to testify to their pleasantness. Joyeux-Lieu, the joyous place, was the 
name given to our own Netley Abbey; Vaulx-la-douce, the sweet vale; 
Les Délices, the delights; Val-Sauve, valley of salvation; Clarté- 
Dieu, the brightness of God; Pré-Bénit, the blessed meadow; Nid- 
d’Oiseau, bird’s nest; Voie-du-Ciel, the way of heaven—are among 
the names which the monks bestowed on their dwellings. ‘* They 
passionately loved those monasteries which we call prisons, and the 
life which they led in them. . . . St. Bernard, the father of a hun- 
dred and sixty monasteries, which he had filled with the flower of his 
contemporaries, was never weary of repeating, ‘Good Lord! what 
happiness Thou procurest for Thy poor!’” and Alcuin, when leaving 
his cell to repair to the court of Charlemagne, bade it a sorrowful 
farewell: “Oh my cell! sweet and well-beloved home, adieu for 
ever!” 
O mea cella, mihi habitatio dulcis amata, 
Semper in xternum, O mea cella vale! 

These, no doubt, were the golden ages of the cloister, and before the 
days when a whole convent came to fisticuffs over the debated ques- 
tion as to the cut of the hood of the cloak of St. Francis. 

M. de Montalembert’s first volume states the fundamental character 
of monastic institutions and the nature of monastic vocations, and 
gives the causes of their decline and ruin. A book is devoted to the 
Roman Empire after the peace of the Church; another to the 
monastic institutions of the East; and a third to the precursors of 
monasticism in the West. The second volume contains the main 
subject—the history of the monks of the West from St. Benedict to 
St. Bernard. The life of the former saint is skilfully treated, but with 
that leaning towards the marvellous already indicated. He represents 
a young patrician flying from the delights and dangers of Rome, to 
find solitude with God among the rocks of Subiaco, near where Nero 
had built himself baths and a villa four centuries before. By his 
mother’s side he was the last scion of the lords of Nursia, a Sabine 
town, where he was born, as has been said, in 480. ‘This was St. 
Benedict. 

He was scarcely fourteen when he resolved to renounce fortune, knowledge, 
his family, and the happiness of this world. Leaving his old nurse, who had 
been the first to love him, and who alone followed him still, he plunged into 
these wild gorges and ascended those almost inaccessible hills. On the way he 
met a monk, named Romanus, who gave him a haircloth shirt and a monastic 
dress made of skins. Proceeding on his ascent, and reaching to the middle of 
the abrupt rock which faces to the south, and which overhangs the rapid course 
of the Anio, he discovered a dark and narrow cave, a sort of den, into which the 
sun never shone. He there took up his abode, and remained unknown to all 
except to the monk Romanus, who fed him with the remainder of his own 
scanty fare, but who, not being able to reach his cell, transmitted to him every 
dav at the end of a cord a loaf and a little bell, the sound of which warned him 
of this sustenance which charity had provided for him. He lived three entire 
years inthis tomb. The shepherds who discovered him there at first took him 
for a wild beast, but by his discourses and the efforts he made to instil grace and 
piety into their rustic souls, they recognised in him a servant of God. Tempta- 
tions were not wanting to him, The allurements of voluptuousness acted so 
strongly on his excited senses, that he was on the point of leaving his retreat to 
seek after a woman whose beauty had formerly impressed him, and whose 
memory haunted him incessantly. But there was near his grotto a clump of 
thorns and briars; he took off the vestment of skins which was his only dress, 
and rolled himself among them naked, till his body was all one wound, but also 
till he had extinguished for ever the infernal fire which inflamed him even in 
the desert. 

Such was the novitiate of St. Benedict, and after this we are pre- 
pared for any amount of marvels. He soon become popular in the 
district, and was solicited by the monks of a neighbouring monastery 
to become their head. He consented after a time, but the monks 
soon became disgusted with their ruler, and endeavoured to poison 
him. “He made the sign of the cross over the vessel which con- 
tained the poison, and it broke as ifit had been struck with a stone.” 
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The life of St. Benedict is followed by that of Gregory the Great, 
where we begin to tread on more certain ground. Gregory was the 
great propagandist of the Benedictine order, and his exertions were 
powerful and perpetual on its behalf. A specially interesting book is 
that devoted to the monks under the first Merovingians. Here we 
have truth and legend blended, but not so that we should accept the 
legend for the truth. Thus of St. Fiacre. He was an Irish monk, 
who had settled in France, and is still accepted by the French 
gardeners as their patron saint. He had obtained from the Bishop of 
Meaux permission to cut wood in a forest, as much of the wood as he 
could surround with a ditch by one day’s labour, in order to make a 
garden of it, and cultivate roots for poor travellers. “‘ Long after the 
peasants of the environs showed this ditch, six times longer than 
was expected, and told how the Irish Saint had taken his stick and 
traced a line upon the soil, which sank into a ditch under the point, 
while the great forest trees fell right and left, as if to save him the 
trouble of cutting them down.” Other legends tell of the power of 
the monks over the dumb creation, as how Renan made a felonious 
wolf surrender the sheep belonging to a poor man which he was carry- 
ing away ; how a wolf which had killed the ass of St. Malo, sorry for 
the offence, came every day to the saint’s cell to seek the ass’s 
paniers, in order to fill them with the wood which he had to collect in 
the forest ; how stags were made to labour like oxen, and bears to 
serve as packhorses. But the useful portion of the history is that 
of the monastic life, its rules and obligations, its tasks and services. 
And here we see the monk teaching to barbarian people the useful 
arts. They were the best tailors, the best shoemakers, the best 
farmers and gardeners. Their colonies invariably flourished, because 
they expended upon them constant and intelligent labour. They had 
the largest crops of corn, wine, and oil. The cloister life was any- 
thing but a lazy life. They held 

Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 
Within doors while some transcribed the ancient classic or adorned 
the missal, out of doors others were tilling the field and cultivating 
the garden. All this industry disappeared in the degenerate days of 
the monastic life; but it ought not to be forgotten that it once 
existed, and that to the labour of the monks ancient society was 
indebted for its culture, and the Faith for its preservation. 

Such is a rude outline of the contents of the present work, 
which is certain to have a large circulation, and not larger than it 
deserves. M. de Montalembert is fortunate in having had an ex- 
cellent translator. 
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HERE WAS A RICH PROMISE about the uncultured vigour 

of Gerald Massey when he first made his appearance on the 
literary stage, which has scarcely been fulfilled by the performances 
of his maturer muse. In this his latest volume we find, indeed, 
much of that rough strength which characterised ‘*‘ Hope” and ** Babe 

Christabel,” but we can trace little of that graceful fancy which once 

lurked (in seedling patches truly) among the rocks and boulders of 

his nature, and seemed likely one day to clothe them with verdure, 
colour, and fragrance. The very dedicatory ‘* Proem to Lady Marian 

Alford” seems to us in very questionable taste. Poetic licence re- 

quires some freedom ; but is it not going a little too far to address 

a mature matron, into the secret of whose age the Book of the 

Peerage lets us, in such strains as this? 


Robert 


Robert Hardwicke. 


Lady! Giorgione should have painted you 

With live warm flesh-tints golden thro’ and thro’; 

The sun-soul making luminous its prison 

With sunken splendours, rarer than have risen ; 

veeps of brightness—dawn-dew—smiling fire— 
Full of ail freshness as a spring-wood quire. 

In“ Havelock’s March” Mr. Massey hastaken the Indian Mutiny for his 
theme, and has dealt with it in a spirit that would have seemed fright- 
fully savage even when our blood was heated with accounts of atro- 
cities and cruelties which have long since been proved to be fables. 
Pity that the name of the brave and gentle Havelock should be 
attached to a cry of revenge that sounds more like the screams of the 
damned than the utterance of a Christian man: 








There came a time we caught them, with a vast and whelming wave, 













And in their grand Secunder Bagh we made a bloody grave! 
Once more the Highlanders pressed on with nervous, spr ; tread 
And Peel was there with his big guns, and Campbell at their head: 











A spring of daring madness! and they leapt upon their prey 

With hungry hearts on fury fed, for many and many a day. 

For hours and hours they siew, and slew, the devils in their den: 

*‘Ye wreaked your will on women weak, now try it with strong men.” 
The blood that cried to heaven long in vapours from our slain, 

Fell bot and fast upon their heads in a rich ruddy rain. 


That day we made their delicate white marble glow and swim ; 

There rose a cry like hell from out a slaughter great and grim: 

And as they claspt their hands and sued for mercy where they fell, 

One last sure thrust was given for that red and writhing Well. 

And there was joy in every heart, and light in every eye, 

To see the traitor hordes that fled, make a last stand to die! 

While from the big wide wounds, like snakes, the runlets crawled along 
And stole away ; the reptiles who had done the cruel wrong! 

A terrible reprisal for each precious drop they spilled. 

Seventeen hundred coward killers there were bravely killed. 

The quiet, unctuous satisfaction with which Mr. Cooper, of Um- 
ritsur, related the dreadful and deliberate slaughter of a whole regi- 
ment of Sepoys, is not more horrible than this fierce thirst for blood, 
this greedy gloating over an awful scene of revenge. It is almost 
pleasant to meet in this composition with passages that are likely to 
raise a smile at the expense of Mr. Massey. ‘Thus he says, describing 
one of Havelock’s fights : 

But Maude dasht forward with his guns over the sandy mire, 

And little did they relish our bright rain of rifle fire: 

Quickly the onward way was ploughed, with heaps on either hand; 
They broke the foe, then broke their fast, that dauntless little band. 

Byron, in “ Don Juan,” closes a horridly powerful picture of 
enforced cannibalism at sea with 

Next day they caught two boobies and a noddy, 
And then left off eating the dead body. 


But it was not in good taste of him. Nor is it good taste in Mr. 
Massey to halt upon his ‘‘ March” to give us such a poor joke as that 
about breaking the foe and breaking the fast. 

Yet still, though there be much to object to, there is also much to 
like in Gerald Massey. die may be sometimes vulgar, but he never 
ceases to impress us with the belief that he is always genuine, always 
in earnest. We read this in the directness and simplicity of his lan- 
guage, and the hearty, muscular sympathy he has for straightforward, 
downright doing, be it in the way of working or fighting. He has, 
indeed, all that love of a fair stand-up fight which is commonly attri- 
buted to that abstract individual, the true Englishman. He worships 
Havelock fighting at Cawnpore and Garibaldi winning Italy ; he is 
proud of such young heroes as poor William Peel—of the fine young 
fellows who 

Have the spirit born of the salt spray 

That snuffs the sea-breeze meadowy miles away ; 

The Norse blood running sea-ward round the world, 

That leaves the Saxon inland closely curled. 
He has even an appreciative and admiring word for Tom Sayers, 
that staunch little man who stood up so manfully for British pluck 
against American bounce, all confident in giant size and giant 
strength. The lines in which he celebrates that brave battle are 
among the best in the volume : 

THE ENGLISH OF IT. 
Valour shall have its crown, Tom! 
In your plain way you’ve shown, Tom, 
That we can hold our own, Tom, 
Against all comers still; 

With not one feather of white in us! 


But game, and lots of fight in us; 
A heart and a half up hill. 


The belt with which we are bound, Tom, 
Is yon blue Ocean round, Tom ; 
If any foe be found, Tom, 
Who thinks to take it—then, 
He must fight for it till all’s dark; 
And one shall go down red and stark, 
Never to rise again. 


It wasa gallant stand, Tom; 
Give us your hardy hand, Tom ; 
For love of the old land, Tom, 

We grasp it with good will: 
Although you Heroes of the Fist, 
May think more of the golden grist 

You bring to such a mill. 


‘Twas brave to see you dash on, Tom, 
And with your one arm lash on, Tom, 
In that true English fashion, Tom, 
Which never will wear out; 
The only fashion that would do 
At Inkerman and Waterloo, 
And many a bloody bout. 


We won our English land, Tom, 

And keep it hand to hand, Tom; 

Like you at need can stand, Tom, 
Clench hands from shore to shore, 

And clasp it. Touch it whoso dares! 

Our England has ten thousand Sayers, 
And each as brave a Doer. 


Thro’ all that punching time, Tom, 
The big heart rode sublime, Tom, 
As we have seen it climb, Tom, 
On many famous fields: 
The temper beaten out with blows; 
That when to give in never knows; 
And so it never yields. 


Another good healthy sign in Mr. Massey is the appreciation 
which he entertains of a certain Imperial personage, whom he thus 


refers to: 
He stole on France, deflower’d her in the night, 
Then tore her tongue out lest she told the tale; 
And statesmen cajled him friend, and proudly held 
Our banner over him, while money’d worldlings, 
So pleased they knew not on which Jeg to stand, 


So prostrate in their souls, so prone in dust, 
They saw not how the feet were only clay, 
For all the golden Image; they forgot 

How meanest reptiles crawl up tallest towers. 

That the nephew is not like the uncle is a truth which Mr. 

Massey thus vigorously expresses : 
Poor fools! this Despot turned Deliverer is 
A sneaking cut-purse, not a cut-throat grand, 
Like him that lifted up a sword of tire 
Whose flashes frightened nations. . . 
Ie bears a burglar’s bludgeon, not a sword ; 
Great Oath-breaker, and not World-Victor he. 

‘“‘ Beta-Pi” belongs to the genus rhymester, and his (or her) 
volume gives us abundance of that which rhymesters are wont 
to give us—nonsense and commonplace in rhythmical form. We 
open it at a poem entitled ‘‘ Love.” Perhaps it would be asking too 
much were we to expect anything particularly novel on that trite 
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topic; but surely it would not be unreasonable to demand something 
more novel and original than this : 
Love might be likened to the rose, 
Did not the latter thorns disclose: 
But Love's rich retributions all 
Are guileless and unspeakable, 
The clap-trap subjects of the day figure in these pages largely. Of 
course we have ‘ Garibaldi; ” and ‘‘ Beta-Fi’” would be no true 
rhymester if we had not something about the Rifle Volunteers : 
I am for peace! but let the Rifles form! 
An aggregate of lives one line to make 
Of power, of steadfast truth! 

And so on. 

Mr. Edward Newman is well known as an able naturalist, and he 
has conceived the curious idea of teaching entomology in verse. It 
scarcely needed the motto on the reverse of the title-page to tell us 
that Mr. Newman has taken Longfellow for his model. The metre 
throughout is the same as that which the American poet has used in 
“The Song of Hiawatha ;” and it must be confessed that the quaint, 
measured rhythm of the unrhymed lines seems still quainter when used 
to describe the minute details of insect life. In his preface to the 
second edition, Mr. Newman describes the reception of the 
book on its first appearance, the welcome and praise it won from 
the late Mr. Spence, and the mystery which then hung around its 








authorship : 


Little book! when first I launched thee 
On the dark and dangerous waters 

Of opinion, thinking judgment 

Would for certain go against thee, 

{ withdrew from observation, 

Hid myself from public notice; 

I, thy parent, like a coward, 

Launched thee on thy course unfather’d. 


But, one came with words of welcome 
Guiding thy too timid footsteps, 
Cheering onwards, though a stranger 
On the threshold of existence. 

Spence espied thee; Spence the father 
Of the science that thou teachest; 
Spence, unrivalled as a teacher 

Deftly skilled in England’s language; 
Spence the wise, of all men living 

The best qualified to judge thee; 
Spence espied thee, and he read thee 
Through and through, and then pronounced 
All “unrivalled as a first book” {thee 
In the science that thou teachest. 


Yet he knew not then the author ; 

So he wrote to all the teachers 

Of the history of insects, 

Begging them to say the author 

Of these simple childlike verses; 

‘** Let me know, that I may thank him:” 
Thus he wrote to all the teachers ; 

But the men of science knew not. 


Seeing, then, that Spence approved thee ; 
Spence the true and noble-hearted ; 
Spence for whom we still are mourning ; 
Spence who, full of years and honour, 
Has been taken from amongst us; 
Spence the father of the science 
That in humble guise thou teachest: 
Seeing that this great and good man, 
He, of all my brother teachers 
The best qualified to judge thee, 

Did so heartily approve thee, 
T reprint thee as he read thee, 
Neither alter nor amend thee. 


As a specimen of the entomological matter, we take the ‘description 


of the genus Noctuina. 


Next them come the Noctuina, 
Dull and dingy in their colours, 
With antenne mostly threadlike, 
Thin and tapering to the summit, 
But sometimes they are serrated, 
Slightly serrated or sawlike ; 

They have tubes for sucking flowers, 
And are very fond of sucking, 

As we often see, my Laura, 

When we spread the moisten’d sugar, 
Or the sweet and sticky treacle, 

On the tree trunks to attract them ; 
Wings of moderate dimensions, 
When the insect rests, deflected 

Or else folded round the body; 

Fore wings hiding all the hind wings, \ 





Which are slightly folded lengthwise, 
And in hue have small resemblance 
To the colour of the fore wings, 
Sometimes paler, sometimes darker, 
Often gloriously coloured, 

As in these superb Triphenz ; 

In the Nonpareil, Fraxini ; 

Crimson Underwing, promissa ; 

Or the willowfeeding nupta, 
Common Underwing or nupta, 

Very beautiful, but common: 

All these brilliant wings are hidden 
By the sober-coloured fore wings 
When the moth by day is resting 
On the tree trunks or on palings. 





Mr. Austin evidently considers himself the Juvenal of the present 
age ; and certainly, if he lacks something of the fire, the wit, and the deli- 
cacy of the old Roman, he is none the worse asa representative of the times 
in which he lives, He gives us a portrait of his Muse by way of frontis- 
piece—a very espicgle young person engaged before a looking-glass in 
some of those occult mysteries of the toilet, to which Hamlet refers 
when he upbraids the sex with painting their faces. In the matter of 
costume she is described by the author as— 

Draped discreetly in a skirt and vest, 
Which just withhold the secrets they suggest. 

The “Satire” is very nicely printed, and we have no doubt has 
already served to amuse the ‘wits and belles” of Tyburnia and 
Belgravia—for whose especial delectation it has evidently been 
designed—each “‘ curled and scented darling ” no doubt vehemently 
applauding those lines in which his or her dearest and most detested 
friends are hit the hardest. Mr. Austin dresses up his ‘“‘ Satire” quite 
in the approved style. He begins by invoking the Muse, and goes on 
to divulge why he has followed the bent of his own inclinations, and 
has not done what certain friends eagerly advised him to do; 
such as— 

Compete with Meredith : discreetly steal 

Your plot, your apophthegms, and top 
“Lucile.” 

Spawn bastard spondces spuriously Greek, 

With modern tawdry drape the grand 
Antique, 


Olympus vulgarise with clumsy care— 
Cambridge rewarded Kingsley with a chair. 


Or write blank verse: it moveth more 
severe : 

Moral your metre, if your views be queer ; 

And hint, from ‘neath a philosophic hood, 

The “Social Evil” ‘s for the social good. 

Throw in some politics, some art, and see 

What are your chances ‘gainst ‘* Aurora 

Leigh!” 

Not an unkindly satirist is Mr. Austin. He says: ‘* Let me lash 
the follies that I love,” and immediately proceeds to give an illustra- 
tion of his mode of doing this, by telling how, 

Defiant, spurning frown and foe, 
With slackened rein swift Skittles rules the Row. 
Though scowling matrons champing steeds restrain, 
She flaunts Propriety with flapping mane. 

And then proceeds to explain, in a note, that, though “ fair readers 
who reside wholly in the provinces may be puzzled by this passage, 
to their Sisters of the Season Skittles is as well known and as much 








an object of interest as the last shape of Madame Elise ; and the skill 
with which in talk @ deux they manceuvre the conversation into specu- 
lations upon her origin, abode, and doings, fully supports their reputa- 
tion for tact.” All the follies and amusements of the town are passed 
in review by this stern but not unamusing censor. He takes us to 
the theatre— 


where saucy Wilton winks her way, Where Toole or Compton, perfect in his 


And says the more the less she has to | part, 

say; | Touches each sense except the head and 
Or else where Robson, servile to the | heart ; 

own, | Where mobs “recall" the wit of Rogers’ 
Discards the Actor and adopts the | wig, 

Clown; Applaud a pun and recompense a jig. 


He takes us to a ball, and tells us that it is an auction-room. The 
comparison is not particularly novel; but it is drawn with some 
vigour : 

ton] 


Whirl fast! whirl long! ye gallants and ye Bless us and save us! What tirade is this ? 


girls! | My choleric friend! is anything amiss ? 
Cling closer still; dance down these curstéd | This scene, your anti-sensual strictures 
churls. | doom, 
Be crowned, ye fair! with poppies, newly- | Is not an Orgy, but—an auction-room. 
blown, | These panting damsels, dancing for their 
Fling loose your tresses, and relax your | lives, 
zone! } Are only maidens waltzing into wives. 


From floating gauze let dreamy perfumes | Those smiling matrons are appraisers sly 
rise, Who regulate the dance, the squeeze, the 

Infuse a fiercer fervour in your eyes! 

Whirl faster, closer, until passion’s drouth And each base cheapening buyer having 

Play in the tell-tale muscles of the mouth, | chid, 

The furious Circle bid a truce to masks, Knock down their daughters to the noblest 

And Nature answer all that Nature asks! | bid. 

When tbe learned and genial M. Octave Delepierre comes to pre- 
pare another edition of his interesting collection of mad literature, he 
will certainly have to include “The Victoriad” in the list. It is 
nothing but rhapsody of the wildest and most unintelligible kind. 
The very authorship is a mystery ; which, to be sure, we do not care 
to fathom. The ‘ Old Looker-on” dates from Spezzia, and claims 
the authorship of certain works called ‘‘ Fairy Fortune,” “ God of 
Gold Aristoph,” ‘* Letters on Court Polity,” ‘ Eliz. of Carisbrook, 
Epitaph,” and ‘ Class., Poet., Philol., Mise.” These may be possibly 
all very meritorious works, though their titles may possibly beget a 
suspicion that they may be slightly tinged with eccentricity. Besides 
the ‘Old Looker-on,” however, there are three editors to ‘* The 
Victoriad,” who are described as ‘* Michael Edmund de Crynton, 
M.A., Hon. Brit. and Col. Corr, and Professor Jules Eveleine, and 
Signor R. di Bivarra.” The volume is dedicated to Garibaldi, and in 
the prefatory advertisement by the author, we are told of the work 
itself that “its sentiments have been long echoed by an enlightened 
press throughout the civilised world.” The following ‘‘Argument,” 
prefixed to the book headed ‘“* The Queen of the Isles ; or the Sacra- 
ment of Concord,” will serve to test the quality of enlightenment of 
which this is a reflection : 

The Succour of the British Sovereign is solicited by the aggrieved nations 
against the encroaching power of the King of Armageddon, previously to the 
expedition against him. She is supported by France, which, through the 
agency of the Spirit of Change, has forgotten its antiquated traditional jea- 
lousies, and entered into an alliance with her. The King of Armageddon and 
his Phantoms of Ambition: they lead him to the site of ancient Byzantium, 
and summon him to the throne of ancient Rome. Vision of Cxsars. The Evil 
Spirits opposed to happier Progress, repeat the challenge to his Ambition, and 
inspire his spirit of aggression: they are rebuked by the better Spirit, who 
conducts his Votary through the scenes of the story. 

After this, the reader will know quite as much about ‘The 
Victoriad” as he will probably care to do. 

We are afraid that the commendations bestowed upon Mr, Watts’s 
first attempt have had something to do with the appearance of his 
present volume of “ Fun, Feeling, and Fancy.” He should remember, 
however, that what may be excused and tolerated in the stranger 
becomes fairly open to rebuke in the regular visitor, and that those who 
were disposed to deal gently with his shortcomings on account of 
his inexperience, and the peculiar difficulties with which he has had to 
contend, will be none the less apt to scrutinise his pretensions more 
severely every time he comes before them. Now, with regard to this 
volume, we must say that the first word in the alliterative title might 
have been advantageously left out, and so also might the compositions 
which are supposed to represent that quality in the volume. To be 
plain with Mr, Watts, he does not appear to possess the faintest 
sense of humour, or the least idea what true fun is. To write 
the following verse about a milkman who hanged himself is clearly 
not fun: 


| 
| sigh, 


A jury on his body sat, 
And when they had deplored 
The suicidal deed, they found— 
Died of his own a(c)cord. 

The compositions dedicated to the illustration of “Feeling and 
Fancy ” give us a far higher and better appreciation of Mr. Watts. 
Here we have, if not a great poet, certainly a tender-hearted, genial, 
intelligent man. ‘* My Elysium,” which opens this part, is a charm- 
ing little home-picture : 

When worldly cares and worldly*wrongs 
Hare done their best to make me sad, 
But let my foot our threshold cross, 
And once again my heart is glad; 
For oh! such draughts of rare delight 
Are mine as earth but seldom passes, 
When sitting down with wife among 
Our goodly group of lads and lasses. 

Here is a delightfully simple, truthful, and beautiful picture of @ 

happy fireside : 
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ABOUT THE FIRE. 
When Summer's roseate couch is stript, The table cleared, the candles trimm’d, 
And Autumn's fruit our garner fills, | And wife’s accustomed corner ta’en, 
And Winter lifts his hoary head ; From joke to anecdote we slip— 
Above the bare-browed northern hills: From gay to grave, from land to main. 
When gables quaint and sloping eaves | 
Are hung with ornaments of ice, 
And window-panes traced o'er and c’er 
With tree, and flower, and strange de- 
vice: 


We wander ‘neath a burning sun, 
With Bruce, or Park, or Livingstone; 
With Ross or hapless Franklin track 
The ice-wastes of the frigid zone. 


When lawn and paddock for awhile 
Are carpeted with virgin snow, 

And truant feet betray themselves 
When from the beaten path they go: 


We dwell on Milton’s sacred lay ; 
Seek Shelley in his mystic flight, 
Or Keats, who died while yet the bay 


| A pause: Song now becomes the theme, 
| 


His brow had won was being wove; 
Then list while Tennyson doth fling 
Rare notes upon the wind, and then 
Take freshening draughts from Brown- 
ing’s spring. 
Thus lured by pleasantries, Old Time 
Glides swiftly on; at iength we start 
To find how late it is—shake hands, 
Yet grieve that we’re compelled to part. 


How pleasant "tis to draw one’s chair 
About the fire, as night descends ; 
And cosy con some favourite page, 
Or join in chat with genial friends. | 
To quaff the social cup of tea, | 
And talk about the olden time, | 
Ere we had known the cares of men, 
Or joy of putting thoughts in rhyme. ! 


Ere we had joined the field of fight, Then, while ye sing of verdant Spring, 
To battle for our daily bread, | Of Summer with her birds and flowers— 
Or learned how oft fair truth is crushed | And Autumn’s fruitage—add a strain 
Beneath the money-seeker’s tread. ' To Winter, for his social hours. 

‘* Lyra Sacra” is a well-selected collection of ancient and modern 
hymns, odes, and other fragments of sacred poetry, which will be very 
welcome to all who love what Mr. Savile very appropriately describes 
as ‘holy thoughts clothed in beauteous words.” 

“ Peter Little and the Lucky Sixpence ” is intended to teach moral 
lessons to the minds of children; but, in our opinion, it attempts to 
do this by the wrong means. We really do not think that the best 
way to teach a boy honesty is to praise him for returning to the right- 
ful owner sixpence which be has found; nor do we believe that 
children are likely to be frightened into constant obedience to their 
parents by a terrible story about a little boy whose father had told him 
to stay at home, but who contumaciously went into the woods, 
wearing a rabbit-skin cap, which his sister Jane had made for him; 
whereupon his father, taking him for a rabbit, shoots him. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Histoire de la Littérature Romaine. Par Atexis Pizrroy. Paris: 
Hachette. 
HERE HAS BEEN SOME DREAD lest the literatures of 
Greece and of Rome, to which we are indebted, if not for what 
is deepest, for what is most refined in our modern culture, should 
lose their empire. An immense industrial action, embracing all con- 
tinents and all seas; a devouring and despotic Utilitarianism; the 
miraculous march of science; the progress of democracy and the 
consequent decay of reverence for the ancient and the venerable ; 
the obsolete, pedantic, and mechanical modes of teaching the Greek 
and Latin languages to which a superstitious conservatism stolidly and 
perversely clings, and which provoke contempt and hatred: these 
things and the like have doubtless obscured for a season the great clas- 
sical glories, and enfeebled the great classical influences. But there 
are contrary forces. Though this cannot be called an age of doubt, it 
is certainly an age of thorough and comprehensive criticism. Now to 
the accomplished critic, a scholar-like acquaintance both with Greece 
and Rome is indispensable. No age before our own has had the 
courage, the genius, the geniality, the knowledge, required to do 
justice to the past. From this new spirit, Greece and Rome gain more 
than from that blind adoration of antiquity which once prevailed, 
Never before these days did Greece and Rome rise from the tomb 
at once with poetical lustre and with ruddy life. As ghosts and 
shadows, men strove to idealise them, and a false classi- 
cality was the result. At present they are more and more 
felt to be, not isolated facts to be worshipped or scorned according to 
caprice, but fecund and organic individualities, puissantly and peren- 
nially interwoven with the destinies of our race in fashion far other than 
pedants can paint. There is, besides, a growing conviction that classical 
studies are not merely a noble intellectual discipline, but a mighty 
moral agency. They are the foes of barbarism and excess, and nourish 
the mind with an exalted conception of order. That they liberalise 
was always admitted; but how much more important that they im- 
plant the moderation which, if not the whole of wisdom, is an essential 
part of it. Elsewhere must prophetic strength be sought ; and pro- 
phets delight in extremes, and unless extremes are preached there can 
be no reformation. Neither sage nor salutary is the simple resistance 
to extremes, though the shallow and the craven regard it as a virtue. 
Wisdom must be positive and fruitful ; how much can be achieved, 
not how little can be conceded, must be its rule. Hence the timid, 
tentative, temporising policy of modern statesmanship is eminently 
unwise. Wholly unlike this are the breadth of view, the largeness of 
grasp, the catholicity, and the calm, which classical studies generate. 
How much does a nation gain by perceiving that the good and the 
true are also the beautiful! A grand sense of harmony cannot take 
the place of holiness in a community, but it may itself be a holiness. 
This alone, then, may suffice to encourage us, even if there were not 
other reasons for believing that Greece and Rome will, after a 
transient eclipse, be enthroned on an ascendancy brighter than that 
which was theirs for so many generations. 
Foremost among the healthy signs of revived interest in the litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome we may regard such books as the present. 








M. Pierron’s History of Latin Literature, while learned enough for 
the learned, is an eminently popular production. It will always be 
impossible for a Frenchman to judge any matter whatever by other 
than a French standard ; and M. Pierron’s estimates of Latin writers 
are intensely French, and have neither German depth nor German 
impartiality. But in one or two respects a Frenchman is eminently 
fitted to be the historian of Latin literature. French literature is the 
elaborate imitation of Latin; and like the Latin, it is more distin- 
guished for rhetorical than for poetical merit. In both there is an 
absence of spontaneousness. To deny genius to the chief Latin 
writers would be preposterous, but it is scarcely genius of the creative 
kind. There is vigorous imagination, but not fecund phantasy. 
Neither do the French possess creative genius. This sympathy 
and this similarity between the two literatures make the 
modern the natural appreciator of the ancient. There are Roman 
elements in the English character, and alone of modern languages the 
English has inherited Roman energy; but English literature has 
more of kindredness with the Greek than with the Latin, and England 
will, therefore, always be more successful in criticising the former 
than the latter. And still more profoundly than England does 
Germany enter into the spirit of Greece. Those instinctive and im- 
mortal affinities, which are such admirable guides in judging the past 
and the monuments which it has left, can appear fanciful only to the 
dull and the ignorant. Yet we must not trust to these affinities 
alone. For instance, while in French literature rhetoric is the main 
thing, in Latin literature it is only one of the main things. The 
Romans were rbetorical less from their own character than from the 
character of their institutions, The French are the rhetorical people 
by excellence. Roman pride also disdained the theatricalities in which 
French vanity delights. It was difficult to keep Roman massiveness 
in good temper ; it is easy enough to amuse French volatility. In the 
higher forms of the drama the Romans failed ; so have the French, 
spite of Corneille, Racine, and the rest. The Romans took a dis- 
tinguished rank in comedy; the French have carried most 
kinds of comedy to perfection—-the comedy of Revolution 
included. For the various sorts of light satire the French 
have manifested marvellous aptitude and ability; for the satire 
which in its fierce wrath and tremendous vigour almost rises to 
prophecy, the Romans had gifts worthy of Rome the eternal. France 
has never had a Juvenal, and assuredly Rome could never have had a 
Voltaire. However, it is unnecessary to pursue the parallel. It 
suffices to have hinted that, with numerous and considerable exceptions, 
Rome and France have been victorious or defeated in nearly the same 
literary departments; the principal bond between France and Rome 
being rhetoric. 

The rhetorical features of Latin literature M. Pierron rapidly 
seizes, eloquently depicts. But he forgets that, though there 
was no originality in the Roman intellect, there was the most marked 
originality in the Roman character. It is easy for M. Pierron to say, 
as others before him have said, that Roman literature is the offspring 
of the Greek. But in truth, Rome was either the servile copyist of 
Greece, or entered on a path wholly independent. The Romans had 
neither the ingenuity nor the invention in which the Greeks so 
abounded. They could appropriate spiritual as they conquered 
material territories, wholesale; but they could not assimilate. 
Though grand robbers, they were clumsy thieves. Their want of 
ideas was as conspicuous as their want of phantasy. M. Pierron 
would have us believe that Cicero, if not a great thinker, is the 
greatest writer on philosophy after Plato, and he seems to sneer at the 
philosophy which is not intelligible to every one. Now here, as we 
conceive, there is a grievous fallacy. A man may be a great thinker 
without being a great writer on philosophy, but he cannot be a great 
writer on philosophy without being a great thinker. Cicero, as an 
accomplished eclectic, only took so much of philosophy as could be 
popularly expounded and embellished. But Cicero’s metaphysical 

insight was exceedingly limited; and the most mystical part of 
metaphysics admits neither of popular exposition nor embellishment. 
Indeed, any one who talks of popular metaphysics betrays the grossest 
ignorance. Just as incapable as any other Roman was Cicero of en- 
tering into the region of pure idea, With their practical tendencies, 
the Romans took from the Greeks only the practical portions of phi- 
losophy. Platonism, Pythagoreanism, all the more abstract systems, 
perhaps even the subtlest and most thoughtful of them never under- 
stood. But Epicureanism they conducted to hideous results of which 
Epicurus himself had never dreamed ; and to Stoicism they gave a 
moral sublimity which it had never had in Greece. As in the Greeks 
it was the genius which moulded the character, while in the 
Romans it was the character which moulded the genius, 
the two literatures inevitably stood far apart, even when 
they strove the hardest to draw near to each other. It is im- 
possible then fairly to compare any Greek with any Latin writer. The 
more divine a writer, the more he is national; and his catholicity is 
the fruit of his nationality. ‘The two most famous poetical names in the 
modern world, Dante and Shakespeare, may be said to owe to their 
nationality their vast and ever-growing empire. If there is to be the 
art which conceals art, there must first be the art which forgets itself. 
Now, we forget our individuality either through overflowing joy or 
overwhelming sorrow. ‘The Romans never knew either sorrow or joy. 
When a terrible calamity befel them, wrath and dread and wounded 
pride so blended with their grief, that grief it was nolonger. And their 
ferocious delight in gorgeous shows and in the barbarities of the 
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Amphitheatre was from joy remote enough. It does not seem as if, 
left to themselves, they would ever have had a literature in any proper 
or exalted sense. Some rude ballads, some ruder dramatic attempts, 
some arid chronicles, the few laws which it was deemed indispensable 
to ——- in a written form—these were sorry elements for a literature 
to branch in strength and in beauty from. The only thing except war 
in which the Romans naturally excelled, eloquence, was pre- 
vented from being eloquence of the very highest kind through its 
Judicial origin. M. Pierron quotes—in the main to approve—the saying 
of Rousseau, that, while Demosthenes was an orator, Cicero was an 
advocate. But this was not the fault of Cicero. Where the judicial 
predominates over the political, what but advocates can we have ? To 
a still larger extent than among the Romans has the judicial moulded 
and leavened the political in England, and what bat brilliant advo- 
cates have the grandest of our orators been? With the Greeks reli- 
gion, poetry, patriotism, eloquence, formed a harmonious whole. 
Their popular games, their rich symbolism, the plentitude, gladness, 
and lustre of their democratic existence, combined to clothe the lite- 
rary productions of the Greeks with just so much art as was the 
expression of life. 

Consummate art is possible only in a democracy; but then 
we must understand what a democracy means. A democracy is 
not a vulgarity and a vileness, such as men have learned to hate in 
the United States of America; and the freest of the Swiss Cantons 
by no means correspond to our ideal thereof. ‘The true democracy is 
theocratic ; and not less theocratic were the Greek Republics than the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. It is commonly supposed that where there 
is a theocracy the priest must be omnipotent ; but precisely where 
the priest is omnipotent is a theocracy impossible. Created by popular 
instinct, insight, imagination, by these is it nourished. What 
then is a democracy but the Invisible shining through the whole sum 
of social being? To the Romans religion was for the most part, 
both in intention and in fact, a political institution ; while the classes 
were castes entrenched in haughty and jealous exclusiveness. In 
these two respects how strikingly England resembles Rome! It 
would be profitless and beside the question to discuss forms of govern- 
ment here. Rome perchance, but for its aristocracy, would never 
have been an invincible conqueror; and it may be that England 
would never have subdued and colonised so many regions unless it 
had been the most aristocratic of countries. An aristocracy is 
eminently and unavoidably selfish; but its very selfishness may drive 
it to enterprises the most miraculous and colossal. Of national cul- 
ture, however, it is the irreconcilable foe, for national culture is 
meompatible with the despotism of castes. The Greeks had, the 
Hebrews had—notwithstanding what is said about the darkness of 
Egypt, even the Egyptians had—a national culture; yet this the 
Romans, even in their best days, possessed not. 

Civilisation and culture are not identical. If the Romans 
helped to civilise the world, it was the Greeks who gave it 
culture. Whatever culture the Romans themselves had they 
received from the Greeks. With the Romans literature was 
the crown of civilisation; with the Greeks it was the bloom 
of culture—civilisation including the conditions whereby men 
are enabled to live, and culture embracing whatsoever renders life 
beautiful. The Roman literature has a very inferior vocation to the 
Greek in modern times. Of civilisation we have in many respects too 
much ; our loftiest culture has yet to begin. In the middle ages men 
were haunted by the dread of anarchy ; everything was welcome which 
offered protection and peace. In those turbulent centuries, and in the 
chaotic centuries which went immediately before them, the Latin lan- 
guage and the Latin literature, as the most majestic representatives of 
civilisation, gained a sway which the former merited, but which the 
latter did not. Was it a heresy in Niebuhr to say that Catullus was 
the best of the Latin poets? ‘Are we to pardon it as a paradox and 
& Caprice ; or, perhaps, was it not a bold way of asserting that Rome’s 
noblest poets, though brilliant, were never great ? M. Pierron alludes 
frequently to the contempt manifested by Horace for nearly all his 
predecessors. Was there envy behind Horace’s contempt? Rather 
let us believe that Horace had a vague suspicion that, whatever grace 
and finish of form Roman literature might attain, it wanted sap, sub- 
stance, simplicity. But the Romans were kings over kings; their 
words were the utterances of law and authority ; their stern speech 
could soften into a charming urbanity, though, except occasional 
tenderness, this was almost the only variety which it permitted. Their 
literature was not worthy of their language; but their language was 
worthy of themselves. And, if only for the sake of their language, 
let us be grateful and reverent toward their literature. | Arricus. 





Lectures delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association, in 
Exeter Hall, from November 1860 to February 1861. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1861. pp. 438. 

M°t PERSONS can, even before opening a page of this volume, 

: form a pretty adequate notion of its contents. It is “‘ mighty 

innocent company ” as Pepys said of his father, and, if not very enter- 

taining or instructive, is at least tolerably harmless. Popery and its 

“bastard cousin,” Puseyism, of course supply the lecturers with inex- 

haustible themes for dilating upon, and the Christian young men are 

informed for the thousandth time that ‘“ cowards are they, ‘unworthy 
of the name of Britons, degenerate sons of noble sires, if they suffer 

Pope or despot to lay rifling hand on our goodly heritage,” &c. &c. 

Ifthe Pope’s temporal power be curtailed or annihilated, we feel 





inclined to wonder what the normal Exeter Hall lecturer will do. We 
can hardly think that, like Othello, his occupation is gone, as we feel 
sure that he will discover some other grievance quite as rampant as 
Popery or Puseyism. 

We would not, however, be understood as meaning that Popery 
and even Puseyism are not each in their way more or less obnoxious 
to others than the Christian young men of Exeter Hall. We may 
doubt, however, whether it is wise to summon these same young men 
(on the strength of their professing to belong to a Christian association ) 
from measuring tape and cheapening satins, to listen to wholesale 
diatribes against the Pope or Dr. Pusey. Exeter Hall stinks in the 
nostrils of thousands of Englishmen whose good opinion is worth 
having, but who object toa startling amount of intolerance yoked 
to a still larger modicum of ignorance. 

We need hardly disclaim in these columns the having any sympathy 
with Popery per se. Whoever writes a good book, be he Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, Mahomedan, or Hindoo, our purpose is to judge 
that book kindly and justly. Still, we admit that Protestantism, even 
though it come from Exeter Hall, has some peculiar claim on us, and 
therefore yearly we notice the volume of lectures which the Christian 
young men of Exeter Hall are called on to listen to, and yearly we 
wish success to the few good lecturers (as we do some healthier occu- 
pation to the many bad) who are called on to lecture the said 
young men. 

On the whole, we are happy to say that this last volume of Exeter- 
Hall lectures is a very great improvement upon its predecessor or its 
ordinary predecessors. There is much less intolerance in it than 
usual. A greater number of the lecturers are men of some mark, and 
they write as if they had a character to preserve, and as if the depth 
of their Christianity was not to be measured by the intensity of the 
hatred they bear towards those persons who venture to differ from 
them in religious opinions. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir H. B. Edwardes has the place of honour in the 
volume. He discourses on ‘‘ Our Indian Empire, its Beginning and 
End ;” and, without attempting to make a stupid play upon words, we 
may state our opinion that the end of that empire would not be far off 
if the lecturer's doctrines were carried out in their entirety. He ap- 
pears to think, all in the kindliest and most Christian spirit imaginable, 
that, as the doctrines of Christianity are infinitely preferable to those 
of Mohamedanism or Brahminism, so we, as rulers of the country, are 
bound to indirectly insist upon the adoption of Christianity as their 
creed by the subject-races. We quite hold with Sir Herbert Edwardes 
that we have not the least right to deny Christianity to India in the 
fear that we should thus lose her; but we do not think with him 
that weshould send Christian missionaries to India to prepare her for 
a separation which the lecturer thinks inevitable. 

The second lecture, on ** The Scottish Covenanters,” is, we think, 
undoubtedly the least valuable, we will not say the most offensive, in 
the volume. The phrases which we quoted in reference to Popery 
and Puseyism in the early part of this notice were from it; and we 
would say to our readers, ex uno discere omnia. Mr. Landels deals 
somewhat harshly with those who do not hold his own Puritan 
views ; but we shall avoid his example, and deal only with him as an 
historian, and this in a very few words. Mr. Landels attacks Profes- 
sor Aytoun very roughly for his defence of Viscount Dundee. The 
lecturer apparently knows little more about Claverhouse’s case than 
can be gathered from Lord Macaulay, and silently adopts from Pro- 
fessor Aytoun one correction of Macaulay’s volume, which should have 
taught him that many more points might possibly have needed correc- 
tion. Lord Macaulay speaks of James Graham of Claverhouse, 
while Dundee’s names were “ John Grahame.” Mr. Landels corrects 
this mistake of Macaulay, but exaggerates the unfavourable character 
which that writer gave of the Scottish Cavalier, and apparently for no 
other reason except that Mr. Landels’s Puritanism is alien from the 
Toryism of Dundee. As Mr. Landels has, we are’pretty sure, adopted 
Macaulay as his sole guide touching the character of Dundee, we may 
point out to him a passage which he probably has not read, in which 
the historian confesses to the Bishop of Exeter that he has made mis- 
takes in his history. This confession, after all, amounts to nothing 
more than that *‘humanum est errare ;” but it issomething as coming 
from such a writer as Lord Macaulay, and should teach humility to 
such a hasty reasoner and commonplace historian as Mr. Landels evi- 
dently is. Lord Macaulay (we need hardly say he had not then won 
his peerage) writes thus to the Bishop of Exeter, who had pointed 
out some errors in the earlier volumes of his history: ‘I have under- 
taken a task which makes it necessary for me to treat of many sub- 
jects with which it is impossible that one man should be more than 
superficially acquainted—law, divinity, military affairs, maritime 
affairs, trade, finance, manufactures, letters, arts, sciences.” Now 
this is an honest confession; and there is no doubt that Lord 
Macaulay erred in some degree as to the character of Viscount Dundee. 
We say so because, if the circumstances which Professor Aytoun gives 
chapter and verse for are true, and they have never been contra- 
dicted, Lord Dundee has been most unfairly treated. We may 
further ask Mr. Landels to examine a book written by Mr. Paget, 
and just published, in which Professor Aytoun’s arguments are 
wholly borne out. 

Let Mr. Landels read this last-mentioned book and answer Pro- 
fessor Aytoun’s proofs by something else than empty ejaculations, 
and then say whether he has aright to talk by the half-hour such 
would-be history as the following. He is speaking of Claverhouse. 
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The superior powers which his eulogists attribute to him were employed in 
doing the work of the common hangman. The common hangman, did I say ? 
May the shades of his victims forgive me! The hangman’s work is honourable 
compared with his. The hangman may be of some use to society, by ridding it 
of its pests. This man was the executioner, not of the criminal, but of the 
saints of the Most High—the best and noblest of his country’s sons and 
daughters. This paragon of chivalry—-this “last of Scots, and last of free- 
men”’—this “lion-hearted warrior” led his troopers against an unarmed 
peasantry, men whose only erime was that, contrary to the bidding of a despot, 
they met to pray on mountain and moor. He made war on tender women and 
helpless babes. The castles he stormed were the cottages of a praying people, 
from the altars of whose hearths there rose to Heaven daily the morning and 
evening sacrifice. The trophies he left were ruined homesteads—wives gather- 
ing up the mangled remains of their husbands—children weeping round the 
body of their murdered sire. 

Can Mr. Landels disprove the alleged fact that this character of 
Dundee is an exaggeration of Macaulay’s statements; that those state- 
ments are almost entirely based on Wodrow’s volume; that this 
volume was published in 1721, whereas the Battle of Killiecrankie 
took place in 1689; and that Wodrow was notoriously an empty, lying 
gossiper, as may be proved from nearly every page in his own book? 

A pleasanter task is to point out the good lectures in this volume. 
We would especially mention those on “ Individuality” by Mr. Pear- 
son, on ** Glimpses of the Fourteenth Century” by Mr. Gurney, and 
on *‘ Erasmus” by Dr. Hamilton. Other lectures, too, in this volume 
do not deserve to be bound up with that of Mr. Landels, which deals 
so largely in empty and baseless vituperation. We may add that we 
do not agree by any means with Mr. Stoughton’s “ Revivals, Ancient 
and Modern,” but the writer has dealt fairly and moderately in general 
with a somewhat diflicult topic. Dr. Hamilton’s lecture on ‘* Erasmus” 
is very graphic and well written, but we are not quite sure that it 
might not be improved in some of its historical data. 

It is, we believe, a vulgar error to suppose that Erasmus came to 
England in 1497, as Dr. Hamilton supposes, The year 1498 is the 
correct date. ‘There is some confusion about the story of Erasmus’s 
visit to the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury. ‘There is little 
doubt that Erasmus visited the shrine twice, once in company with 
Colet, and again with Gratian Pullen; but Dr. Hamilton, without 
any authority whatever, so far as we know, except that of a compa- 
ratively recent critic, joins the two visits together, and makes Dean 
Colet the hero of the rag affair (vide page 392). ‘The point is worth 
clearing up, as it affects the character in some wise of Dean Colet. 
We believe, however, that Gratian Pullen was guilty of the courageous 
piece of misbehaviour towards the fragment of ihe handkerchief 
of St. Thomas. Dr. Hamilton writes as if he partly believed in Gib- 
bon’s sneer, that Erasmus learned Greek at Oxford to teach it 
at Cambridge. We regret, too, to see that Mr. Hannay altogether 
adopts this theory in his essay on Erasmus in the Quarterly. We 
would remind both Dr. Hamilton and Mr. Hannay of the words of 
Mr. Hallam: “ Notwithstanding the assertions of Antony Wood, 
there can be no doubt that Cambridge was, during the whole of this 
reign (Henry VIII.), at least on a level with the sister University, 
and indeed, to speak plainly, above it.” Until Dr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Hannay offer some proof for their belief in the pre-eminence of 
Oxford, we shall venture to follow the opinion of our great con- 
stitutional historian. 

We wish the editor would adopt some precise mode of spelling 
proper names. One lecturer, for instance, writes Whitefield (rightly), 
while another has Whitfield. Again, three different lecturers write 
the name of Wickliffe in three different ways. These are minor dis- 
figurements, but they need not be. And thus, with the expression of 
our good wishes for Exeter Hall when its speakers are moderate and 
fairly learned, we make our bow to the young men of the Christian 
Association until next year. 


The Lost Tribes and the Saxons of the East and West, with New Views 
of Buddhism, and Translations of Rack Records in India. By 
Grorce Moors, M.D. London: Longmans. 

KS OUGH HAD BEEN WRITTEN, we thought, on the subject 

of the Ten Tribes, the localities into which they were conveyed 

as captives by the Assyrian kings, Pul or Phul, Tiglath-Pileser, Shal- 

maneser, and Sennacherib, successively, from about 8.c. 769 to B.c.720; 

their subsequent fate and wanderings, and probable identification even 

at the present day with any distinctive race or class of people—to 
satisfy the world that no good could come of pursuing the investiga- 
tion any farther, it being a mere hunting of shadows unworthy the 
attention of reasonable persons. It is a subject upon which the most 
improbable hypotheses have been put forth, One writer would have 
us believe that the captive Israelites found their way in a body, or at 
least in considerable numbers, out of the cities of the Medes, Per- 
sians, and Assyrians, into America, and there founded the empire of 

Mexico, though how they got there is confessedly a puzzle; another 

identifies them with the red men of America ; a third carries them to 

India and China; a fourth lands them in Ireland; a fifth with 

his magic wand converts them into Anglo-Saxons; a sixth finds them 

in Loochoo and Japan; and a seventh in Abyssinia and Central 

Africa. Truly a rich choice, “my masters!” “ What is our in- 

ference ?” says Dr. Moore. ‘* Why, that there is truth in that pro- 

phecy which said that Israel should be sown among the nations, 
swallowed up, and yet not lost. (Hos. viii. 8.)” Had the writer been 
content with this very reasonable inference, we should have been 
spared the infliction of the present work, in which considerable learn- 
ing and ingenuity are employed in a Quixotic attempt to prove that 
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the Israelites after their captivity, journeying east and west, became 
the founders of Buddhism in India and China, and, being mixed up 
with the Scythians, from whom descended the Goths, Saxons, and 
Danes, communicated to these latter nations those religious ideas and 
traditions of their race which in time, under the fostering intluence of 
Christianity, have made them the foremost nations of the world. 

It is right to mention that at the very outset Dr. Moore disclaims 
any attempt to prove the absolute descent of the Germanic people in 
Europe, or of the votaries of Buddhism in India and China, from the 
captive Israelites. The Jews proper—that is, the descendants of Judah 
and Benjamin—he tells us, are dispersed in all lands, and yet form a dis- 
tinct nation, amounting in the aggregate to about seven millions of 
souls. ‘ Where are the other tribes? Emphatically lost ; and yet 
there must be a spirit stirring amongst them that stirs the world. 
Can they ever be found ? Perchance not ; but that their influence, 
position, and transformations may be indicated, though as a nation 
they may be no more distinguished, will be shown in this volume.” 
Yet a little farther on he says: “The blood of Israel has mixed with 
ours, and it may be that the admixture of eastern and northern souls 
has made the Saxons the most abstruse, the most metaphysical, the 
most tempted, the most daring, the most practical, and the most com- 
manding people in the world.” Whether any of our readers will 
regard as a compliment this supposed intermixture of Israelitish 
blood in their veins we shall not stop to inquire, but proceed briefly 
to set forth a few of the reasons upon which our author has based his 
hypothesis. 

The first Assyrian king with whom the Israelites came into contact 
in hostile fashion, as recorded in Scripture, was Pul or Phul, who 
exacted a tribute from them about the year 769 n.c., and at or about 
the same time deported a considerable number of them, as namely, 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, to 
Halah, Habor, Hara, and Gozen. This first captivity probably 
occurred after Pul had associated Tiglath-Pileser with himself in the 
sovereignty of Assyria. Habor is supposed to be the same as Chebar, 
now Khabar, Hara the mountainous country of Media, and Gozan 
probably the district now known as Buhtan. ‘Tiglath-Pileser_after- 
wards carried off a considerable number in the same direction. Having 
been invited by Ahaz, King of Judah, to assist him against Pekah, 
King of Israel, who, with the aid of the Syrians, sought to expel the 
descendant of David from the throne of Jerusalem, he subdued the 
whole country of Syria and Israel, with the exception of Samaria, 
and sent his prisoners to the banks of the Kir, a branch of 
the Araxes, which flows into the Caspian in lat. 39° N. T his 
was about the year 740 n.c. About the year 725 B.c. his 
successor, Shalmaneser, completely subjugated Samaria, and re- 
moved from it as many as 27,280 families at once into Halah, Habor, 
Gozan, and the cities of the Medes, replacing them by a considerable 
immigration of his own subjects. ‘The captivity of the remainder is 
supposed to have taken place under his successor, Sennacherib, about 
720 b.c., or nearly at the same time as his invasion of Judea with an 
army of 180,000 men, mentioned in Scripture as having been 
miraculously destroyed before the walls of Jerusalem, After this 
the power of the Assyrian Empire began to decline, and that of 
Babylon to bear sway. Among the Israelitish captives on the banks 
of the Chebar was the prophet Ezekiel, and to them he addressed one 
of his most significant reproofs and one of his most sublime prophecies, 
the fulfilment of which our author professes to trace in the volume 
before us. We have no space, however, for the long explanation 
given of the figurative language of the Prophet. Sufficient for us to 
regard the ethnological part of his argument. On the banks of the 
Chebar we are informed that there resided a people called Sackz, 
Soki or Saaki. These our author identifies with the captive Israelites 
or children of Zsaac ; and what can these be, if any faith is to be 
placed in etymology, but Saxons’ iswm teneatis, amici! The old 
derivation of our Saxon ancestors, from saxum, a stone, showing their 
hardy nature, we regard to be fully as tenable. But, says our author, 
these Sacki, Soki, Sakai or Sacm, who were in reality Israelites, 
groaning under their oppressions, and eager to avenge their wrongs 
so soon as an opportunity offered, joined with the Scythians, a northern 
people, about whose origin nothing has been clearly made out, in a 
terrible incursion made by them from the north, trampling down 
alike the despotisms of Media and Assyria, B.c. 633, “The Seythians 
occupied, in fact, the very provinces in which the Ten Tribes dwelt, and 
from whence they overran the whole of Asia as far as Egypt on the 
south and the Indus on the east.”’ This incursion of the Scythians is 
supposed by our author to have been the same that was predicted in 
the vision of Ezekiel under the image of a whirlwind and a cloud from 
the north. Side by side with the Sacw, Ptolemy mentions the 
Massagetie, whom our author finds no difficulty in recognising as the 
same people as the Goths of history; Massagete being the Get or 
Goths of the passes of the Massa or Mount Masha. By-and-by 
Seythians, Sac, and Massagete became blended together, and 
for nearly thirty years held the Empire of Asia in their hands. 
They warred upon all the neighbouring nations, and when 
Cyaxares, King of Media, revolting against the Assyrians, was 
in the very act of besieging Nineveh with the aid of the 
Babylonians, the Seythians and their allies descended upon and 
overpowered them, about s.c. 641, after which time they ruled 
supreme for twenty-eight years, or until the Medes and Persians re- 
covered it under Cyrus the Great. In these achievements our author 
considers that “‘ the Scythians were themselves led on by the Israelites, 
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if, indeed, the great body of them were not of Hebrew origin.” 
The Scythians were afterwards all called Sac by the Persians. [ow 
they eventually passed into Europe has been told by Sharon Turner 
in his ‘‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” while the six or seven hundred 
Persian words that are to be found in our own language prove our 
own origin to have been ‘amongst the Persians, but not of them.” 
And, says he, ‘‘if we are related to the Sacx, our stirring, restless, 
conquering spirit is in keeping with that of our forefathers, ever 
famous for the bow and the battle-axe.” In this fond way our author 
proceeds from conjecture to possibility, and from possibility to pro- 
bability, until eventually he almost assumes it as a positive fact that 
we modern Englishmen are lineally descended from the long-lost Ten 
Tribes of Israel. At least, so we gather from a burst of sham elo- 
quence, commencing as follows : ‘‘ If we could but clearly demonstrate 
our unbroken descent as Englishmen from the house of Isaac, and 
believe the prophets, with what interest we should look upon the 
promises made to Israel, and try to read our destiny in the Bible.” 

Sut Dr, Moore does not demonstrate this, and for our own part we 
are not very anxious to share the honours of such a descent. As to 
the time when this supposed migration westwards took place, 
our author does not appear to entertain any positive opinion. 
When Ezekiel visited them in the country about the Chebar, they 
were living under the rule of Nebuchadnezzar, occupying the same 
region to which they had been removed about a hundred years before, 
and were probably rich and numerous. They might, perhaps, have 
returned to the Holy Land with their brethren of Judea, when 
the latter went out from their captivity by permission of 
Cyrus, but they preferred to go elsewhither. Hosea pro- 
phesied that they would refuse to return after they had 
been sent into Assyria; and Amos said, ‘¢ They shall wander from sea 
to sea, and from the north even to the east, an@ shall run to and fro to 
seek the word and shall not find it.” At the time of Ezekiel’s visit to 
his exiled brethren, when he told them of his vision, about u.c. 594, they 
appear to have informed him of their desire to go into some country 
beyond ; “ probably some high place that might be known as the High- 
land or high place, such as the steppes of Tartary.” The Prophet 
then said to them, “ What is the high place wherennto ye go? the 
name thereof is even called Bamah [a high place] unto this day.” 
“This play upon the words the high place and a high place is utterly 
unaccountable,” says our author, ‘* except on the supposition of their 
having mentioned their going collectively to some land to which they 
gave the name of Habamah.” A pleasant idea truly, that of the 
Prophet Ezekiel punning upon the word Habamah, or High Place! 
This place Bamah he afterwards identifies, much to his own satisfac- 
tion, though at the risk, he acknowledges, of being fanciful, with the 
present Birmah, or Burmah. Philological difficulties indeed vanish 
before him in a most surprising way. Thus the Danes are the Danites 
or children of Dan, and we shall presently see that the Buddhists of 
India and China were derived from the 63. or Badii, said by Hero- 
dotus to be a tribe of the Medes, and believed by our author to be a 
branch of the captive Israelites. 

But, with this hankering after high places, and closely associated as 
they were with the Scythians, where were the Israelites so likely to 
go as into the countries on the borders of the Caspian Sea, where 
the Scythians predominated? Their friends, the Scythians, had been 
expelled only a few years previously, and now it was their great desire 
to join them, which accordingly, our author conjectures, they did 
somewhere about n.c. 600. That few or none of them were remain- 
ing in their former habitat is, he considers, clear, from the absence of 
all mention of them in the story of Esther and the events connected 
with it in the reign of Ahasuerus, the Artaxerxes of the Greeks, 
B.c. 462. In the narrative of these events the Hebrews are invariably 
named Jews or Judeans. They were the Jews of the captivity, or 
rather those of them who remained bebind after the restoration under 
Cyrus, and who occupied the same localities, or nearly the same, as 
their captive brethren of Israel. From the absence of any allusion to 
these in the narrative, our author concludes that there were no 
Israelites to be found in the whole country; but we think there may 
have been another reason why the Israelites were not mentioned— 
namely, that the narrative was written by a Jew, and that his 
patriotism would naturally limit the deeds of heroism performed on 
the occasion to those of his own nation. In fact, our impression all 
along, and we may as well make a clean breast of it, is that the 
Israelites and Jews got commingled together in the countries to which 
they were both mutually exiled, and that both Jews and Israelites, 
wherever now scattered throughout the world, are not to be distin- 
guished the one from the other, in any sure or satisfactory manner. 

But to proceed, for we have not yet told in what way the Israelites 
became the founders of Buddhism in India. ‘The manner of it, 
according to our author, and we must be brief in our account, was 
this. The exodus of the Israelites from Assyria was one prompted by 
religious zeal, a desire to separate themselves from the heathenism of the 
peoples among whom they dwelt. They journey on into the regions 
north-east of the Caspian, ‘* hoping to establish themselves and their 
religion in some land in that direction.” But the farther they go from 
their native seat, their own land of Israel, the weaker does their faith 
grow in the religion of their fathers. By way of Cabul they enter 
India, and there one of their great teachers, Sakya propounds the 
new religion of Buddhism, which is described as “a mixture of the 
truths of the patriarchal dispensation with the forms of heathenism 
with which they were familiar, and especially with the higher idolatries 
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of the Brahmins and of the worshippers of the elements, making of 
the mixture that form of Buddhism now prevalent in the East.” Of 
this Sakya, and the doctrines propounded by him, our author has a great 
deal to tell; but it would be impossible for us to give even a summary 
of it in an article like the present. The chronology of the matter is 
also rather uncertain. The nearest approach to a date is in the 
history or chronicles of Cashmere, where it is recorded that a 
remarkable era commenced at the time when the Prince Asoka abo- 
lished Brahminical rites, and substituted those of Jina Sassana. This 
new religion, our author says, was that of the Sacas or Sac, and 
‘this Sakian era appears to have commenced about 307 years before 
Christ.” 

In confirmation of his views respecting the introduction of Buddhism 
into India by the Israelites, our author has been at the pains to trans- 
literate into Hebrew characters, from the Arian, a number of Buddh- 
istic inscriptions found in different parts of India, and from such 
transliteration has given English versions of the same, upon the merits 
of which we are sorry to say that we have not the capacity to pro- 
nounce. Judging, however, from those parts of his work that are 
within our comprehension, we fear that his interpretations will be 
pronounced by the few initiated to be no less ridiculous and fanciful 
than his theory of the Anglo-Saxon race owing its origin and supre- 
macy to a descent from, or intermixture with, the captive tribes of 
Israel. In one word—for why should we be too nice in such a matter ? 
—we have never seen so much learning, combined with religious cant, 
employed to bolster up a fatuous foregone conclusion, as in the work 
before us, which we thus dismiss from any further consideration. 





Tracts for Priests and People. No.1. Religio Laici. By Tuomas Hucues. 
Author of “Tom Brown’s School-days,” &c. Cambridge and London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1861. pp. 39. 

= SHORT, SIMPLE LITTLE TRACT, which does not extend 

over forty pages, will probably excite no little controversy ; and 

Mr. Hughes is far from deprecating controversy or outspeaking as to 
his opinions. Not that he invites either the one or the other, but he sees 
daily that deep and anxious thoughts about matters the most momentous 
are agitating the hearts of not a few of those who think at all ; and he 
holds it not less cruel than unwise to attempt to stifle these thoughts, 
which wi// at times come into the breasts of many, perhaps most of us, 
under cumbrous appeals to orthodoxy and doctrinal rigidness. Speaking 
of “ Essays and Reviews, ” he writes: 

It is sad to see all our English bishops and eight thousand clergymen, trying 
to make scapegoats of these men, as if they too were not on their trial before 
God and their country. Let them stand forward and say what they believe, 
that we may know. The doubts which have now to be met have, as was sure 
to be the case, taken more hold on our young men than on any others amongst 
us. For many years I have been thrown very much into the society of young 
men of all ranks. I spend a great part of my time with them. I like being 
with them, and I think they like being with me. I know well, therefore, how 
rare anything like a living faith—a faith in and by which you can live, 
and for which you would die—is amongst them. I know that it is becoming 
rarer every day. I find it every day more difficult to get them to speak on the 
subject: they will not do so unless you drive them to it. 

Mr. Hughes continues : 

Men who have come across these recoils, distrusts, misgivings, will soon find 
(as many of you have found), if they are honest and resolute with themselves, 
that there is another doubt underlying all these, a doubt which they may turn 
from in horror when it is first whispered in their hearts, but which will come 
back again and again. That doubt is whether there is a God at all, or rather, 
whether a living, personal God, thinking, acting, and ruling in this world in 
which we are, has ever revealed Himself toman. ‘Thisis the one question of our 
time, and of all times; upon the answer which nations or men can give to it 
hang life or death. 


The writer then goes on to put himself for a moment in the place of a 
man who has given up all belief, all confidence in inspiration, all light, 
all hope; who is fast being tossed about on a sea of doubt ready to grasp 
at anything or everything which may come in his way, or to drift on help- 
lessly and hopelessly if he find nothing to aid him. ‘You have put out 
my old light,” says Mr. Hughes hypothetically, “and some light or other 
I must have, and you would wish me tohave. What is it to be? 

The writer then glances at the theory which would substitute for an 
omnipotent God “a permanent order,” “ self-sustaining and self-evolving 
powers pervading all nature.” 


Here I must ask, on what is this permanent order, on what are these laws 
which you tell me of, founded? I acknowledge a permanent order, physical 
laws, as fully as you can, but I believe them to be the expressions of a living 
and a righteous will; I believe a holy and true God to be behind them, there- 
fore I can sit down bumbly, and try to understand them, and when I under- 
stand, to obey. Are the permanent order, the laws you speak of, founded on a 
will? If so, on whose will? If on the will of a God, of what God? Of a God 
who has revealed His character, His purpose, Himself, to you? Ifso, where, 
how, when? 

As to the Scriptures, says Mr. Hughes: 

I rejoice that they should be minutely examined and criticised. They will 
defend themselves, one and all, I believe. Men may satisfy themselves— 
perhaps, if I have time to give to the study, they may satisfy me—ibat the 
Pentateuch was the work of twenty men; that Baruch wrote a part of Isaiah ; 
that David did not write the Psalms, or the Evangelists the Gospels ; that there 
are interpolations here and there in the originals; that there are numerous 
and serions errors in our translation. What is all thisto me? What do J care 
who wrote them, what is the date of them, what this or that passage ought to 
be? They have told me what 1 wanted to know. Burn every copy in the 
world to-morrow, you don’t and can’t take that knowledge from me or any man, 
I find them all good for me; so, as long as a copy is left, and I can get it, I 
mean to go on reading them all, and believing them all to be inspired. 


i + ) re _ ol hi 
Mr, Hughes, in noble and eloquent language, then proces ds to give bie 
reasons for the strong hope that is in him; and points out the remedy 
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and the only remedy for recovering that happiness which is unknown to 
80 many people in this world: 


I tell you that all the miseries of England and of other Jands consist simply 
in this and in nothing else, that we men, made in the image of God, made to 
know Him, to be one with Him in His Son, will not confess that Son, our Lord 
and Brother, to be the Son of God and Son of man, the living Head of our 
race and of each one of us. I tell you that if we would confess Him, and lay 
hold of Him, and let Him enter into and rule and guide us and the world, 
instead of trying to rule and guide ourselves and the world without Him, we 
should see and know that the kingdom of God is just as much about us now as 
it will ever be. I tell you that we should see all sorrow and misery melting 
— and drawn up from this fair world of God's like mountain mist before the 

uly sun. 


The thoughts of an educated and earnest man are always worth having, 


and there are many brave and honest and hopeful thoughts within the 
narrow compass of these few pages. 





The New “ Examen ;” or an Inquiry into the Evidence relating to certain 
Passages in Lord Macaulay's History. By Joun Pacer. (Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. pp. 400.)—The controversies 
which result from any attempt to strike out new views in history and to 
disturb received opinions cannot be expected to cease with the lifetime of 
the historian, and it will be long before the verate questiones which Lord 
Macaulay’s “ History” has given rise to are finally determined. Mr. 
Paget is no doubt one of the most formidable opponents who have risen 
up against the great historian, and his polemic will be perused with 
deep interest by all who do not allow their admiration of Macaulay to 
overtop their desire to have important questions, affecting the fair 
fame of individuals and the honour of nations, impartially con- 
sidered. Mr. Paget is all the more entitled to respect that he was 
originally a fervent admirer of Lord Macaulay. In his dedicatory 
preface to Sir John M‘Neill, he speaks of those who permitted 
themselves “to be carried away by the eloquent torrent of his decla- 
mation,” and avows that it was “not without many a struggle 
that he found himself compelled by a dry examination of facts to surrender 
the illusion by which he had been enthralled. In the present “ examen” 
he has confined himself to five points in which he holds Macaulay to be 
wrong. “Three relate to men who played prominent and important parts, 
and who have left their impress distinctly marked in history ;” these are 
William Penn, the Duke of Marlborough, and Viscount Dundee. The 
other two points affect the character of Macaulay’s favourite hero, 
William III. : the massacre of Glencoe, and the treatment of the Scottish 
Highlands. In all of these points Mr. Paget rules that the judgment of 
Macaulay was misled by his party prejudices. But, says he, with equal 
truth and force, “genius and heroism are the heritage of no party. Tory 
slanders against Marlborough, and Whig calumnies against Dundee, 
should be buried beneath the stately mausoleum at Blenheim, and the 
green turf of the peaceful kirkyard at Blair-Athole.” Most of these points 
have been so thoroughly sifted before, that no great opportunity has been 
left to Mr. Paget to import evidence of facts absolutely new. What he 
has been able to do, however, is of great value, and he has done it admi- 
rably ; he has collected all the evidence in the various cases, snd has 
arranged them with logical sequence. We do not propose to follow the 
arguments through their details. Such a course would be entirely super- 
fluous. The book is a polemic, and will be read principally by those per- 
sons only who would be content with nothing short of a full statement of 
the case. To those we recommend it. 

Heroines of Our Time : being Sketches of the Lives of Eminent Women, 
with Examples of their Benevolent Works, Truthful Lives, and Noble Deeds. By 
the Author of “ Famous Boys.” Sixth Edition, revised. (Darton and 
Co. pp. 280.)—A volume to be commended, both for the temperate 
and judicious manner in which the lessons are inculcated, and for 
the elegant form of publication. The frontispiece consists of an 
agreeable photographic portrait of the amiable Miss Marsh, whose 
missionary labours among the “navvies” at the Crystal Palace 
won for her the name of “the navvie’s friend.” The only fault 
we have to find with the biographical sketches is that they are 
hardly copious enough. That of Jenny Lind, for example, would have 
been considerably enhanced in value had some of her charitable deeds in 
this country been specified. If an account could have been given of the 
generous and noble-hearted manner in which she aided the Consumption 
Hospital at Brompton at the inspiration of Mrs. S.C. Hall, a fit and 
pleasing tribute would have been paid to two of the real “ heroines of our 
ime. 

Diagnostics of Aural Disease. By S. E. Smirn, Esq., M.R.C.S. (H. 
Baillitre. pp. 108).—This is an interesting monogram upon a very 
important class of diseases ; the object of its author is to diffuse a more 
general knowledge of the subject than has hitherto obtained, and to 
correct certain errors connected with aural practice. The text is very 
fully illustrated with some well-executed engravings by Mr. Bagg, and 
the anatomical illustrations have been taken from the beautiful and 
accurate plates of Semmering. 

Lhe Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain Investigated and Illustrated. 
By the late ANpREw Ure, M.D., F.R.S. To which is added a Supplement 
by P. L. Simmonps, F.R.S. Vol. Uf. (H. G. Bohn. pp. 544.)—This 
volume completes the republication of Dr. Ure’s work—a very valuable 
addition by Mr. Bohn to his excellent “ Scientific Library.” ‘The task of 
bringing up the state of facts relating to the cotton trade, and the im- 
provements in the machinery used in its manufacture, has been entrusted 
to Mr. Simmonds, the author of “The Commercial Products of the 
Vegetable Kingdom,” and he has proved not unworthy of the trust. His 
Appendix is in itself a minute and valuable collection of facts and 
statistics, showing the present state of the trade, and serves to increase 
very materially not only the bulk but the value of Dr. Ure’s book. 

What's ina Name? By the Author of “ Letters from a North Briton 
to Lord Palmerston,” &ec. (Glasgow: Murray and Son. London: Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1861. pp. 143.)—Some months ago we intimated 


in a notice of considerable length that we had no sympathy whatever 
with the peculiar grievance under which Mr. Burns assures us the whole 





of Scotland is groaning. This grievance is that the greater portion of the 
world is banded together to denationalise Scotland. Mr. Burns has, how- 
ever, found a few sympathisers, and apparently a very few, whose letters 
he has collected into an appendix. Sir Archibald Alison “ pleads guilty 
to inadvertence in using the word English for British.” Professor Blackie 
has read Mr. Burns's “‘ What’s in a Name?’ with great pleasure and with 
most complete sympathy.” Sheriff Bell “had not previously thought 
much about the matter, but is now satisfied that Mr. Burns’s views are 
right.” Lord Elcho politely “regrets that he cannot quite coincide with 
Mr. Burns's particular views on the subject in question,” &c. &c. For 
our own part we are extremely happy that our fellow-subjects north of 
the Tweed are so well off, that they can think it worth their while to 
trouble themselves about such an infinitesimal grievance. As, however, 
some among them do really seem to think that it is a grievance, we for 
our part shall do our best, as far as our memory serves, to avoid offending 
them by using the word “ English” for “ British.” 

Iron, its History. Properties, and Processes of Manufacture. By Wit- 
LiAM Farrparry, C.E., F.R.S. (Edinburgh: A. andC. Black. pp. 235.) 
—Mr. Fairbairn, perhaps the best authority in this country on iron, was 
invited to contribute an article on that interesting subject to the recently- 
issued eighth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” He had only a 
few weeks allotted to him for the execution of the task, and the result 
was that imperfections crept in which he would willingly remedy; andthe 
publishers have, as he testifies, handsomely come forward with an offer 
to print the article in a more complete state and in a separate volume. 
This has enabled him to make many additions and to correct many 
defects, and the volume before us may be considered as good a general 
text-book on the subject of iron as the knowledge now possessed on the 
subject could enable any one to write. The subject is very fully dealt 
with. The volume opens with a very concise but exhaustive history of 
the iron manufacture; then follows an account of the different ores, the 
fuel used in smelting, the reduction of the ores, the conversion of crude 
into malleable iron, the mechanical operations of the wrought-iron manu- 
facture, the use of the fgrge, Mr. Bessemer’s process for the production of 
steel, the strength and mechanical properties of cast iron and wrought 
steel, the chemical composition of iron, the statistics of the iron trade, 
and the use of armour in the plating of ships. It may seem presump- 
tuous in us to suggest the possibility ofa mistake in such an authority as 
Mr. Fairbairn; but we cannot help thinking him rather dogmatic when 
he regards the question of wood versus iron as entirely settled in favour 
of the exclusive use of the latter material. If we are not misinformed, 
the Emperor of the French (to whose “ superior sagacity” solely Mr. Fair- 
bairn attributes the recent impulse which has been given to the matter) is 
even now building ships in which the iron armour is itself defended by 
wood; and we think we can perceive the good which may result trom this. 
Iron is doubtless harder than wood, but the latter affords a relatively 
better resisting medium for the reception of the direct impact of shot. 
It acts, to some extent, like a cotton bale, and the force of a blow which 
might splinter and break iron would, even though the shot penetrated, 
be distributed along the fibrous texture of the wood, and thus render the 
effect harmless before it could reach the inner protection of iron. We 
can readily believe that a vessel so constructed would be absolutely invulne- 
rable—a possible condition of which we have very considerable doubts as 
regards ships made of iron only. 

We have also received : a pamphlet in which Mr. Bohn has collected 
his contributions to the paper duty argument. It is entitled Zhe Paper 
Duty Considered. By Henry G. Bohn. (H. G. Bohn).——The Compre- 
hensive History of England. Nos. 36, 37, and 38. (Edinburgh and 
London: A. and C. Black.)——TZhe Emperor of Austria v. Louis Kossuth. 
By An Hungarian. (Triibner and Co.)--——Tihree Lectures on Archbishop 
Cranmer. By the Rev. C. J. Burton, M.A., Chancellor of Carlisle. (Bell 
and Daldy.) 








THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


1 eee OVER THE PAGES of such of the magazines for May as 
have arrived, we do not find much to engage serious attention. 
Fraser opens with acriticism upon the House of Commons, entitled 
“ Some Thoughts on the Conduct of Business in Parliament.” These 
are indeed more in the nature of disconnected reflections than of 
sustained criticism. We must confess that much of what we find here 
does not strike us as being particularly new. We have certainly heard 
before, and have had it urged upon us with considerable force, that the 
constitution of Parliament is not quite so perfect as it might be; that 
long debates sometimes waste time, but often effect a great saving of that 
valuable commodity ; and that the real waste of time must be attributed 
to the vain ambition of incompetent men—and there are some even in the 
House of Commons—to make a fuss and do or say something. We are 
surprised that the writer has not remarked upon what we believe to be 
the greatest engine for action that the House of Commons wields, namely, 
the power of asking questions in Committees. To the exercise of that 
power may, we believe, be traced every really good and sound thing that 
the House ever did. Our old friend A. K. H. B. gives us some pages of 
amusing reflections “Concerning Things Slowly Learnt,” by which he 
means “ not merely things which are in their nature such that it takesa 
long time to learn them—such ag the Greek language, or the law of 
vendors and purchasers ”— but “things which it is very hard to learn at 
first, because, strong as the reasons which support the mare, you find it so 
hard to make up your mind to them.” Some of these things are, that you 
are of no earthly consequence, beyond a very small circle indeed ; that 
the world thinks little about you; that most people over-estimate their 
own merits and importance. These be somewhat akin to the discoveries 
which Hamlet announced to Polonius respecting old men. ‘There are 
some things, however, which A. K. H. B. has learnt, with regard to which 
we hope to be very slow in agreeing with him. He has learnt not to see 
“anything toadmire in the writings of Mr. Carlyle ;” that Mr. Helps is 
better worth reading than Milton; and that the writings of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” are to be valued more highly than all 
the writings of Shelley put together. 
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The Cornhill Magazine gives us another of Mr. Doyle’s cartoons. This 
time the subject is ‘A Juvenile Party ;” but the treatment is not so 
successful as the charming opportunity might have led us to expect. 
There is all the wealth of variety which distinguishes Mr. Doyle’s outline 
drawings; but the faces are not those of children—they are those of grown 
persons upon children’s bodies. The editor’s story of “ Philip” seems also 
to flag considerably in interest, and in more than one instance the great 
satirist has been guilty of what we cannot but regard as heinous sins 
against good taste. For example, where he seeks to illustrate the not very 
novel observation that one lie begets another, he might have selected a 
better and more reverent allusion than this: 


If I murder a man, and the policeman inquires, “ Pray, sir, did you cut this 
here gentleman’s throat ?” 1 must bear false witness, you see, out of self-defence, 
though I may be naturally a most reliable, truth-telling man. And so with 
regard to many crimes which gentlemen commit—it is painful to have to say 
respecting gentlemen, but they become neither more nor less than habitual 
liars, and have to go on lying through life to you, to me, to the servants, to 
their wives, their children, to—O, awful name! I bow and humble myself. May 
we kneel, may we kneel, nor strive to speak our falsehoods before Thee! 


Is this jest or seriousness ? Keally the little episode about the policeman 
would lead to the former conclusion ; but what does the “‘ O, awful name! 
May we kneel,” &c., mean? Is it not like a prayer in the middle of a 
pantomime ? 

The St. James’s Magazine sends us a second number, which is a decided 
improvement on the first. We are pleased to see on the fly-leaf the ful- 
Jowing hopeful announcement : 


The friends of this magazine will be gratified to learn that its success has far 
exceeded the expectations—even the hopes—of its projectors and editor. 
Added to their earnest desire to produce, month after month, a work that may 
secure public support, will be the stimulus that arises from prosperity. Neither 
exertion nor expenditure will be relaxed to establish the St. James's Magazine in 
the position it has attained. 


The number, opens with a solid and excellent article on “ What the Rich 
are doing for the Poor,” a full broad review of that mighty stream of 
charity and kindliness which flows through the length and breadth of 
the land. Mr. Ansted contributes a very interesting little bit of science 
in the form of a disquisition on “the Mystery of Water.” Mrs. S. C. 
Hall's fiction, “Can Wrong be Right ?” grows in interest as the story 
becomes developed; and Dr. Doran has contributed a genial essay on “The 
Middle-Age Woman,” by which term the learned and pleasantly- 
gossiping Doctor does not mean the middle-aged woman, but the woman 
of the Middle Ages. 

There is some capital reading in Temple Bar. The editor takes his 
heroine, Mrs. Armytage, into the apparently not unfamiliar den of the 
money lender. The portraits of Mr. Sims and Ephraim Tigg are power- 
fully drawn ; but surely that of the former is a little overcharged : 


Mr. Sims's curriculum of enjoyment was peculiar. He took a walk up 
Regent-street, and passed into Piccadilly by the Burlington Arcade, peering 
into a variety of shops for the display of fashionable wares, and chuckling to 
think how many bills of sale he held over those gav stocks-in-trade, and how 
many of the dashing proprietors, male and female, he had under the thumb- 
screw. Then he took a little walk in Hyde-park, and looked at the digtin- 
guished personages on foot, on horseback, and in heraldry-covered carriages, 
who owed Filoe and Co. money. Then he had a nice little dinner at a sixpenny 
eating-house; and then, after a quiet tumbler at a tavern, of which the Jand- 
lord was obsequiously polite to the customer who held his lease, his life-policy, 
and his dock- warrants, Mr, Sims thought that he would go tothe play. He 
had paid his gold into a bank, and had a pocketful of silver. He came back 
from the play about three o’clock in the morning, very haggard, with bloodshot 
eyes, and with very nearly three hundred pounds in gold and notes about him. 

“ What's the good?” he muttered, turning into a wretched bed at a coftee- 
shop in Long Acre—he seldom slept twice in the same place, “I lost a thou- 
sand the night before last.” 


Doubtless there are many strange anomalies in this class of humanity ; 
but we doubt whether this sketch has any counterpart in nature. The 
picture of Ephraim Tigg, of Stockwell, is, however, perfectly natural. 
Two writers in the present number of Temple Bar contradict each other 
upon one point ina very peculiar manner. In an amusing and rather 
discursive article entitled “ Broad Awake,” “IE. Y.” thus characterises 
the critics of the press : 

Despite the constant attacks made upon them (always by members of their 
own body, mind), I firmly believe that the newspaper critics of the English 
press—whether literary, artistic, or dramatic—are no venal hirelings, but con- 
scientious men, and, as the world goes, to the full as truth-telling as their com- 
peers in any other walk of life. That it is impossible to be as open as they 
could wish, | allow; the very fabric and composition of society does not permit 
it. How can you, who are perfectly well known to be the literary reviewer for 
the Daily Beacon, print your opinion that Jones’s new novel is dull and silly, 
when you daily brush shoulders with Jones at your club? or, how can you 
boldly assert that neither by education nor personal appearance is Roscius 
fitted for Hamlet, when you are certain to meet him next day at your mutual 
friend Mecznas’s table? What can you do? You hint that Jones’s book 
might be more lively, and that Roscius’s performance is not entirely satisfac- 
tory: and who does more? So long as writers, actors, and critics form links of 
the same social chain, you must not be surprised at each being as lenient as 
possible to his fellows. 


Contrast this with the following, in an article “On Quacks,” by “FE. L.:” 


But it is as a critic that he shines in the brightest splendour of his phospho- 
rescent light. Seated on the throne of judgment, and with his inky thunder- 
bolt in his hand, he is the Jupiter Tonans of his order. What matters it tohim 
that the writer has for years toiled with good, hard, honest, unsparing work to 
perfect that book of his? What matters it if every part has been well verified, 
every assertion dug up from its roots? A dash of the pen, a flourish of the inky 
thunderbolt, and the author lies at the foot of the throne, smirched and scorched. 
The world which reads does not know that the writer of that hostile review cal- 
culated his work by its money-worth only, that he knew nothing whatever of 
the subject but what he found in the book itself, and that his sole object was to 
write a telling article which should ensure his re-employment. The world 
which reads knows only that such and such a master-journal attacked such and 
such a work; and men are notoriously sheep-like, and glad to follow tueir 
bolder neighbour's lead. It is the collective We that kills; the accumulated 
doses of arsenic, any one of which singly would have been innocuous, but which 








in a mass make the throat burn, and the heart heave, and dry up the life witha 
grievous pain. Eaves-dropper, literary pickpocket, keeper of marine stores and 
dealer in stolen goods—and this is the accepted modern representative of that 
power which is the Fourth Estate of the realm, and which has taken the place 
of the priest and prophet of simpler ages! Out with him! dig his grave deep, 
and dig it quickly! bury him beneath carrion and weeds! for his is no life for 
the free, upper air, no light by which the world should walk. 


Bearing in mind what “E. Y.” tells us, that the critics are always 
vilified by “ members of their own body,” what are we to think of E. L.? 

The Journal of Sacred Literature for April has a great variety of 
matter. Two papers are on the Early History and Development of Jesus 
Christ, by different writers, the subject being viewed independently of each 
other. A long and learned article on the title of First-born, as applied to 
Jesus Christ, appears to exhaust the subject, which is treated with great 
reverence, yet with freedom. There is a paper on the Atonement, and 
two on the “ Essays and Reviews,” written in the calm and reasonable 
manner which marks all the articles of this journal. It is refreshing to 
turn from the mere vituperation of some writers to the reasoning of those 
before us. ‘The first paper treats of the “‘ Essays” as a whole; the latter 
confines its remarks to Professor Jowett’s essay on the Interpretation of 
Scripture, and it is from the pen of Mr. Grinfield, the celebrated defender 
and anuotator of the Septuagint. Both these papers should be read by 
those who are interested in this celebrated controversy. Respecting 
Baron Bunsen the first writer says: 


The contribution of Dr. Rowland Williams to this volume consists of a very 
laudatory estimate of those works of the late Baron Bunsen in which he has 
gone to the greatest extreme of singularity. This eminent personage has re- 
cently passed away. It is seldom that a foreigner has acquired so large an 
amount of esteem in this country as the functionary so long kuown as the 
Chevalier Bunsen. We believe that he was a greater general favourite here 
than he was in his own country. Many, who were far indeed from harbouring 
his sentiments on religious subjects, admired him as a scholar and loved him as 
aman, But of these there were not a few, considering his critical eccentricities, 

Who laughed that such a man should be, 
Or grieved that Atticus was he. 

On Biblical and historical subjects, to which he devoted a large share of his 
great industry, his despotism as a critic was absolute and quite unparalleled. 
His delight was in the paradoxical, and he appears to have entertained a real 
antipathy to all conventional modes of thinking. History appears to have 
existed, writers sacred and profane to have put forth the fruits of their genius, 
merely to furnish materials for a kind of phantasmagoria for the amusement of 
Baron Bunsen. That he had a kind of faith in Divine verities, and that this 
influenced his life, is more than probable. We believe it is no uncommon a 
thing among his countrymen, even when their speculations go the length of 
theoretically destroying all the foundations of religion, for the heart to accept 
what the theory ignores. And, though among the mass of their countrymen 
these speculations have been most disastrous in their influence, it does not ap- 
pear to be supposed among the theorists themselves that their speculations are 
things to be believed; that there is any objective truth in them when there is 
none in nature. And thus the idea of any one of these independent thinkers 
pinning his faith upon another would appear ridiculous. ‘This habit of mind 
has not as yet established itself in our own country. We cannot trust our im- 
portant interests, whether material or spiritual, to anything which does not 
appear logically trustworthy and real. And hence when the English mind 
adopts a theory, that theory becomes a creed, though it may be only a belief in 
nullifidianism. 

Professor Jowett is very fairly treated by Mr. Grinfield. We must 
find space for one passage : 

The Professor asserts, “‘ That the interpretation of Scripture has nothing to 
do with any opinion respecting its origin. The meaning of Scripture is one 
thing; the inspiration is another.” ‘+ Rigid upholders of the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture, and those who deny inspiration altogether, may nevertheless meet 
on the common ground of the meaning of words” (p. 351). We are sorry to 
say, that this is very sophistical reasoning. How great is the difference between 
the Word of God and the word of man, even when they agree in their meaning ; 
the one rests on the dictates of reason, the other on Divine authority. But when 
they differ, how far greater their difference! The one bows in humility to the 
revealed doctrine, as dictated by the HolySpirit; the other rejects the doctrine, 
because it is partially unexplainable. ‘he conviction of verbal inspiration 
retains the interpretation of Scripture within very narrow limits. It consists 
chiefly in ascertaining the meaning of any passage by the collation of similar 
passages. It forbids all attempts of novelty or invention, and leaves us humble 
and docile, instead of being curious, daring, or inventive. 

There is, however, much truth in the Professor’s observation respecting the 
risk of introducing the conventional opinions of later ages into our interpretation 
of Scripture. To guard against this danger, we would earnestly recommend 
the Biblical student not to consult commentators, whether ancient or modern, 
but to contine his attention as much as possible to the Hebrew original, to the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, and to a very diligent investigation 
of the New Testament phraseology. For merely philological purposes, he 
will gain much instruction from the apocryphal writings, and he may 
occasionally consult Philo and Josephus. As to the Fathers, the creeds, 
and the liturgies of the Church, we mean no disrespect to them, when we deny 
their authority as interpreters of the Word of God, which is the best, indeed 
the only, interpreter of itself. The study of the Bible would have been far more 
satisfactory, if its exegesis had been confined to the sacred confines of its own 
inspired materials. Human learning, when even sound and orthodox, has very 
little tendency to illuminate the Word of God. It is like a candle held up to 
assist the glorious orb of day: “It pales by its own ineffectual light.” The 
fewer words and opinions which are used to interpret the Scripture the better. 
Look into the “ Critici Sacri,” Poole’s “‘ Synopsis,” or Bloomtield’s ‘ Recensio 
Critica,” and you are lost in a wilderness of contradictory explanations; that 
book, which ‘can make “the simple wise,” becomes to the learned a trap for 
their feet and a labyrinth for their speculations. 

In the intelligence department of the Journal will be found a series of 
contemporary opinions respecting the “Essays and Reviews,” which give a 
special value to the present number. tis 

We have also received: several numbers of The Companion for Youth 
(Dean and Son), an excellent monthly publication, in which the “ Me- 
morabilia,” a select collection of facts and dates, is remarkably well done. 
The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries of America.— The 
Knickerbocker, Nos. 675, 676. Recreative Science.-— The Family Treasury 
of Sunday Reading. Duffy's Hibernian Magazine——The Ladies’ Com- 
panion.—— The Christian Spectator. 
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EDUCATION, 
Eton Reform, Vart II. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and 
Roberts. pp. 43. 1861. 


Vy E MAY CONGRATULATE MR. JOHNSON on the milder 

mood of this second pamphlet on ‘‘ Eton Reform.” In tone, 
if not in argument, it is far more worthy of a gentleman who occupies 
& prominent position among the masters of our greatest public school 
than its angry, motive-imputing predecessor. And yet where should 
we look for courtesy and gentlemanly dealing in controversy, if not 
among gentlemen who have given up their lives to the study of those 
letters styled ‘* Humaniores,” and who are brought into hourly con- 
tact with the best-bred youth of England? Strange to say, however, 
Paterfamilias’s three chief opponents, who come under the category 
just mentioned, have all more or less adopted a controversial style 
which might have been modelled upon the Grub-street of the last 
century. Dr. Goodford’s solitary letter dealt largely in adjectives 
which were uncomplimentary, if not positively abusive. Mr. Shilleto— 
an old offender in this way—adopted a vocabulary in speaking of 
** Paterfamilias ” which would almost have done credit to the Billings- 
gate powers of the Sausage-seller of Aristophanes ; and Mr. Johnson 
laid himself thoroughly open in his first pamphlet to the severe rebuke 
administered. to him by his opponent in the Cornhill, and other 
writers who partly coincided with that gentleman in his opinion ot 
Eton College. Mr. Johnson, like most of us, is much quicker at 
seeing his neighbour's faults than his own. He says that Pater- 
familias’s third letter is a great improvement upon his first and 
second, and thinks it possible “that he will in his fourth or fifth 
letter attain that decorous phraseology which would suit a correspon- 
dent of the Zimes.” Similarly, we outsiders, who see a “ manifest 
improvement” in Mr. Johnson’s second pamphlet, hope that in his 
third or fourth he will have attained the decorous phraseology which 
would suit an Eton master. The mention of Paterfamilias still 
excites Mr. Johnson’s bile; but he has, perhaps wisely, relegated the 
Cornhill writer to an appendix, where he can pummel him at his 
leisure. 

And first we will ask a question. Should we have had Mr. Jobn- 
son’s former pamphlet, had it not been for Paterfamilias and the 
Tiverton lecturer? Or would the still small voice of Reform have 
been heard beyond, or even inside, the boundaries of Eton? Mr. 
Johnson writes as if this would have been so ; but let that pass. And 
now let the Eton master say how far the controversy has progressed 
by the publication of his first pamphlet : 

To clear the ground for progress, it seemed right to show that we were not 
selfish, illiberal men, and that ours was not an idle, luxurious school, It seemed 
also,'that the task might be undertaken becomingly by one who had at once a suf- 
ficient acquaintance with the schoo], and a comparatively small stake in its com- 
mercial welfare; who, with regard to his official superiors, was hampered by 
nothing but his own sense of propriety, and was the least likely person to have 
been selected by them asa conservative advocate; who could, in short, speak 
for them as a disinterested volunteer, and bear in his own person, without com- 
promising any one else, the insults which had before been directed against 
better men than himself. 

The phrase “ disinterested volunteer” seems scarcely applicable to 
a gentleman who has any stake in the ‘commercial welfare ” of the 
school; but we must do Mr. Johnson the justice to say that in 
attempting to repel the attacks of Paterfamilias he dealt at least as 
many blows to his own colleagues as he did tothat writer. That the 
Eton masters collectively do not deserve the appellation of * selfish, 
illiberal men,” we, for our part, most willingly grant ; but we recol- 
lect Mr. Johnson’s own admissions in his last pamphlet, and we 
certainly cannot give them credit for any extraordinary disinterested- 
ness. Each of the gentlemen in question, as he found himself inducted 
into the snuggery of an Eton mastership, found also that his work was 
not light, in whatever style it was done ; and having this salve for his 
conscience, he might well hesitate to incur the odium which nearly 
always attaches itself to the originator of reforms, more especially 
when he was finding fault with that which aided in filling his own 
pockets. We cannot too often remind our readers what was the pith 
of Mr. Johnson’s reply to Paterfamilias’s complaint that each of the 
assistant Eton masters undertook to teach (and exacted heavy pay- 
ment for so teaching) a far greater number of pupils than he could do 
justice to. ‘*What scruple,” says Mr. Johnson, “ need there be in 
confessing that the greatest of all hindrances to reform, greater than 
antiquity, greater than a complex arrangement of powers, is pro- 
sperity ?” i.e.—in other words, why, as long as the speculation pays 
well, should we masters concern ourselves with changes or improve- 
ments of any sort? As to the luxuriousness of the school, we shall 
not here quote the lengthy passage in which Mr. Johnson admitted that 
*“‘ Eton was like Athens, and not like Sparta,” and further informed 


his readers that the boys were ‘too conservative to abolish” certain 
** forced merry-meetings” which he did not care to describe. When 


we add to these admissions the picture of the ‘club limited and 
fashionable” which exists in Eton, the ‘ very natural taste for the 
decoration of one’s private apartment,” ] 
taste and refinement,” we shall be slow to pronounce that Eton is not 


“and filling it with signs of 





a luxurious school. But, as we care not to trench upon matters 
now, we shall only say to Mr. Johnson that the ‘ ground” which he 
supposes “cleared for progress” presents a decidedly rugged and 
weedy appearance to a great majority of the onlookers. 

There is something very touching in the following picture of the 
forlorn reformer whom hard fate condemns to live at Eton: 

One may live and work in such a place as Eton, longing for change, yet 
making the best of present circumstances; listening to the eager cries of the 
young with sympathy, and accepting the chilly answers of the old with patience; 
looking out for anything that can be borrowed from other systems, and clinging 
not the less to what is really characteristic of one’s own system. 

The writer then goes on to say, ‘‘ the main charge against Eton is, 
not that its discipline is bad, nor that its expenses are high, but that 
its lessons are useless.’ Now we submit that this is scarcely correct. 
The gravamen of the charge or charges against Eton is, that its disei- 
pline zs bad, or certainly not good; that its expenses are high, or 
certainly very far from moderate ; and that its lessons, though by no 
means * useless,” are very far from being made as profitable as they 
well might be. Proceeding on the baseless supposition which we 
have just quoted, Mr. Johnson consumes several pages of his pamphlet 
in showing (what we, for our part, would willingly have taken 
for granted without a word of proof) that a classical training is in 
reality a very useful one, though perhaps not the most useful of all 
trainings. Mr. Johnson, after all, is but a very lukewarm champion 
of Latin and Greek. He shows, indeed, very plainly, tht as long as 
our great English Universities bestow their richest rewards upon those 
students who are best acquainted with the (so-called) dead languages, 
it would be worse than folly in any great public school, which wished 
to share in the education cf the upper classes, to attempt to discard 
Latin and Greek. Nevertheless Mr. Johnson wishes that ‘ the expe- 
riment could he fairly tried,” as to whether “the competition, the 
criticism, the Socratic teaching. might be kept up, though there were 
not dead languages employed.” *‘ Fiat tamen experimentum in cor- 
pore vili,” adds in fact, if not word, the Eten master. ‘** With a hand- 
some endowment, with the highest and most enlightened patronage, 
with a rural site, with a free choice of masters, a college destined to 
become a national monument has risen at once into full activity ; and 
I am, on the whole, sorry to hear that it has not discarded the classics.” 
This is really somewhat hard on Wellington College. Mr. Johnson 
regrets that the newly-formed school has not discarded the classics, 
and then proves with excellent logic that, if it had discarded them, 
it must have entirely disconnected itself from the Universities, A 
moment’s reflection, too, will remind the reader that the pupils of 
Wellington College must also in this case have forsworn to a great 
extent the rich prizes of the Indian civil service, into the examination 
for which classics enter so largely. That part of the pamphlet which 
relates to the expediency of studying the dead languages at all we 
shall pass over, as utterly alien from the charges made by VPaterfamilias 
against Eton. Mr. Johnson speaks somewhat hesitatingly in favour 
cf the study of the classics; but if any one wishes to know what can be 
said in their favour, we refer him to a most eloquent and powerful 
essay in the British Critic of January 1841, written, to all appearance, 
by Dr. John Henry Newman. Mr. Johnson goes on to say: 

The Universities have a right to the very best teaching of the ancient lan- 
guages that can be procured at schools. Is this given at Eton? Setting aside 
ideal perfection, are Oxford and Cambridge contented with Eton scholarship? 
I believe that Cambridge is: I am not sure of Oxford. I do not think it right 
to argue from the most recent successes, though they are a comfort to us in the 
midst of so much detraction. I rather rest upon the facts, that for several 
years past our second-rate and third-rate men have been welcomed and 
honoured by Colleges at Cambridge, not merely because they were well be- 
haved, but because they were well-trained students; and that Cambridge scho- 
lars, who knew nothing of Eton save by reputation, have selected it as the 
school for their sons; and again, that Eton men, who have been idle at Cam- 
bridge, have found it easy to take a second-class degree in the classical tripos. 
This is not a very imposing way of putting the case; but it will be appreciated 
by a few liberal readers; at all events, 1 am not going to quote the Cambridge 
Calendar, and advertise our list of prizemen. At Oxford we have not been of 
late years so successful. Eton men go in shoals to Christ Church, and Christ 
Church has not been a seat of industry: fashion and society have been too 
strong for the good genius of either institution. Good Eton men go every year 
to Balliol; and the best generalisation I can frame about them, after hearing 
all the evidence that bas been offered me, is, that they are at least as good as 
the men of any other school, except Rugby. It seems to me, that Rugby is 
the best school in England, although Eton has the best raw material. 

Now we make bold to say that, however flatteringly Rugby is dealt 
with in the foregoing—we do not venture to hint that Rugby is zot 
the best school in England—both Cambridge and Oxford, each in a 
different way, receive but shabby treatment. A general charge is 
brought against the school that its classical teaching has fallen off; 
that nowadays Eton scholars do not win high places at the Univer- 
sities in such numbers as they did of old. What is Mr. Johnson’s 
reply to this? He says that ‘* Eton men, who have been idle at Cam- 
bridge, have found it exsy to take a second-class degree in the classical 
tripos ;” he declines, however, to prove this by a reference to the 


Cambridge Calendar. Now, we submit that this is dealing very 
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is so very low at Cambridge that an Eton schoolboy can afford to idle 
throughout his three years, and then take a second-class. We, of course, 
have no means of refuting what we believe to be a most incorrect state- 
ment on the part of Mr. Johnson. When an Etonian goes to Trinity, or 
St. John’s, or any other college at the University, the Calendar does 
not tell us that he came from Eton any more than it tells us that 
the Harrow man came from Harrow, or the Rugbeian from Rugby. 
But though Mr. Jackson declines to turn to the Cambridge 
Calendar, we will do so for him in the one particular case where we 
ean profitably use it, viz., in that of King’s College, and we will from 
that examine the probability of Mr. Johnson's assertion that ‘* Eton 
men who have been idle at Cambridge have found it easy to take a 
second-class degree in the Classical Tripos.” It has been very gene- 
rally admitted on all sides throughout the whole of this controversy 
that, so far as learning goes, the Collegers are the élite of Eton. Now 
the élite of the Collegers, and therefore the cite of the élite of Eton, 
go to King’s College, Cambridge, and the Calendar tells us pretty 
authoritatively what these gentlemen have done since 1853 (inclusive), 
the year in which Eton men first competed in the Classical Tripos, to 
the present time. If we examine the Cambridge Calendar for 1860, 
we find that between 1853 and 1860 (both inclusive), at least forty 
Collegers went to King’s College. Now we also find that these forty 
chosen representatives of Eton, all ipso fucto Fellows of their Univer- 
sity, shared among them during the seven years in question ten 
places in the first class, six in the second, and one in the third. Con- 
sequently, just twenty-three of them failed to get any class at all, or 
felt their deficiencies so positively that they declined to offer them- 
selves for the honour examination in classics. And yet, with the fact 
before our eyes that twenty-three out of forty of the chosen scholars 
of Eton failed to obtain places at all in the Cambridge classical list, 
we are asked to believe that their less gifted schoolfellows, or at 
least not a few of them, have been in the habit of taking the second 
class in the Cambridge Tripos by storm after idling away their 
undergraduate years. 

The charge against Christ Church we may well let alone, seeing 
that Mr. Johnson considers the school at least equally culpable with 
the Oxford College. es 

In arguing as to what may be said in favour or against the practice 
of Latin verse writing, Mr. Johnson makes the following exceedingly 
curious assertion : “The only Latin verse that is necessarily poetical is 
lyric verse, that is to say, an Aleaic ode cannot, but an Elegiac or Hexa- 
meter exercise can, be written meritoriously, though not brilliantly, 
without poetical perceptions.” Mr. Johnson ought to be, and doubt- 
less is, so eflicient a guide, touching all kinds of verse making, that we 
hardly like to say that we see no reason whatever for believing in the 
delicate distinction which he makes between Alcaics on the one hand, 
and Hexameters and Elegiacs on the other. Nay, we should have 
fancied it was rather the other way. Horace is the writer which all 
modern Latin lyric verse writers are enjoined to take as their guide, 
and Virgil and Ovid respectively supply the models for Hexameter 
and Elegiae strains; and yet, considered as poetry in the strictest 
sense of the word, the odes of Horace are decidedly inferior to the 
Hexameters of Virgil or the Elegiacs of Ovid. 

Apropos of the mathematical studies of Eton, Mr. Johnson 

writes : 
7 The reviewer [ Westminster] believes that they are neglected or starved; and 
he relies for proof on the programme, which states that in the trials for the 
epper division only one book of Euclid is required, contrasting with 
this moderate demand the initiation of the oldest boys at Christ’s Hospital 
into the integral calculus. Though knowing nothing of any calculus, I must, as 
there is no one else to do it, make some observations on this. I am informed 
that the integral calculus is studied in the second year of residence at Cam- 
bridge ; and my informant thinks that the “senior Grecian,” even if he be 
nineteen years of age, had better not be pushed on so far. The reviewer 
mentions conic sections as being within the Christ’s Hospital routine for senior 
Grecians. Conic sections form part of the examination for the Tomline prize at 
Eton ; and this has been the case for a good many years. 

The Westminster Review stated that in 1837 it was ascertained that 
the oldest boys at Christ’s Hospital were taught the integral calculus. 
Since then, we believe, the senior Grecians often go much farther in 
mathematics than the integral calculus. Who Mr. Johnson’s in- 
formant may be we know not, neither shall we express any opinion as 
to the wisdom of his dogma, “that the ‘senior Grecian,’ even if’ he 
be nineteen years of age, had better not be pushed on so far as the 
integral calculus.” Of one thing, however, we cin assure Mr. John- 
son, viz., that Eton, however great its merits may be, cannot venture 
to contrast its mathematical teaching with that of Christ’s Hospital 
for a single moment. The Cambridge Calendar teaches us that only 
one of the forty Etonians who went to King’s College, Cambridge, 

‘since 1853, has attained to a position among the Wranglers, and that 
a very mediocre one. Probably not very many more Christ’s Hospi- 
tal pupils than make up the half of forty have gone to Cambridge be- 
tween 1853 and 1860, and yet they have divided among themselves 
several high places in the Wranglers’ list. 

Mr. Johnson winds up his defence of ton mathematical teaching 
thus : 

Till complaints are made by young men themselves, that they are, for in- 
stance, prevented from getting Trinity scholarships, or commissions in the line, 
by their bad grounding in mathematics, after having been allowed at Eton to 
think themselves well-grounded, I shall not be persuaded that my mathematical 
colleagues are ineflicient, or their routine, as compared with other public schools, 
unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Johnson is candid enough to confess that he knows little or 
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nothing about mathematics, otherwise we should, we confess, have 
marvelled at the complacency with which he speaks of Eton lads far 
advanced in their teens having mastered the first book of Euclid, and 
the naiveté with which he informs us that “ gentlemen who teach 
Euclid tell me that to know two books is very far from being twice as 
much as knowing one, and that he who knows the first book can very 
quickly master the seventeen (reduced in practice to thirteen) propo- 
sitions of the second.” 

As we said before, Mr. Johnson relegates Paterfamilias to an 
appendix. The Eton master now allows, either partially or wholly, 
most of the charges brought by the writer in the Cornhill against the 
school. Touching Dr. Goodford’s scholarship Mr. Johnson writes : 

Men who know anything about these technical matters will be struck 
perhaps by the fact, that the Head Master of Eton numbers amongst his fifteen 
classical assistants six first-class men, of whom two are from Oxford, and four 
Cambridge University Scholars, of whom three took their degrees before the 
Classical Tripos was thrown open to their college, whilst the fourth was almost 
at the head of the first class; and that these ten men, whose right to gfve an 
opinion can hardly be disputed, agree ia considering their chief as better read 
in Greek and Latin literature, and more thoroughly exact in the minutiw of 
both languages, than any one of their own number; and that he has most 
effectually raised the standard of scholarship at Eton by his authority as a critic, 
silently compelling his assistants to take more pains than are taken anywhere 
else in England with the correction of exercises. 

We doubt very much indeed whether it is fair to say that the 
assistant masters of Eton ‘‘ take more pains than are taken anywhere 
else in England with the correction of exercises.” They may take 
as great pains as the masters of other public schools; but Mr. Johnson 
can have no means of accurately gauging the length and breadth 
and depth of the exertions of these latter gentlemen, and he will gain 
nothing for Eton by throwing an indirect slur upon other public 
schools. We may add en passant that we think he will gain nothing 
either by his harsh allusions to Sir John Coleridge, who, if he erred at 
all in his Tiverton lecture, did so on the side of over-affection to his 
old school. As the Edinburgh Reviewer truly says, the lecture 
“ breathed from first to last the most enthusiastic admiration and affec- 
tion for Eton.” As to the under-masters of Eton thinking highly of the 
acquirements of their chief, we should be much surprised if they did not. 
Dr. Goodford has had the appointment of several of these gentlemen, and 
gratitude would scarcely allow them to be harsh critics. Mr. Johnson 
does not, we suppose, think that a posse of young curates would ven- 
ture to disparage the general scholarship and theological learning of 
their bishop. At the same time, these repeated defences of Dr.’Good- 
ford’s learning are very unfair to that ewinent gentleman. Nobody 
ever accused him of being unfit for his high post on the score of 
scholarship, and we hope the Eton champion will consider this point 
set at rest for ever. We believe Mr. Johnson to be a very upright 
man, and he has shown himself to be a good scholar, and we for our 
part are quite willing to hold that Dr. Goodford is everything which 
the enthusiasm of his subaltern makes him out to be. 

Mr. Johnson fully allows that Eton has an “ insuflicient number of 
teachers.” This was the main charge made against the school by 
Paterfamilias, and is in itself the root of two-thirds of the evils 
under which Eton suffers. 

He further holds that an Eton master could make as large an 
income as he does at present “if he kept a private school, and that, 
if the appointments were thrown open, there would be nothing for 
the world to meddle with.” Our own knowledge of private schools 
scarcely enables us to coincide with Mr. Johnston as to their lucra- 
tiveness ; and we hold that if the appointments were thrown open 
(we presume that Mr. Johnson would still leave the choice of the 
assistants with the head master, and not appoint them by competitive 
examination), ‘“ the world ” would have a perfect right to criticise and 
pass an opinion upon the merits or demerits of the gentlemen who 
were allowed to take a share in the régime of a great public school 
like Eton. We give the following as our final quotation from the 
pamphlet, premising that “* Mr. ” is the “ Paterfamilias” of the 
Cornhill: 

Mr. —— challenges me to explain why we have a special “army class.” I 
believe it was invented to allay a groundless alarm; that it has produced that 
effect; and that it has perished, or fallen into abeyance, for want of pupils. 

He asks me whether I have had pupils that failed in Chelsea examinations. 
Perhaps I may have had some whose failures were not reported to me. The 
only case I know is that of a voung gentleman who did not succeed in passing 
his examination at Eton for the fifth form on the first attempt, and left the 
school as a lower boy. 1am told by his friends that he fails at Chelsea for 
want of Euclid; and, inasmuch as young gentlemen of marked bodily defects 
are admitted to the army, I think it ‘‘ pedantic” to reject, for want of two 
books of Euclid, which can hardly be useful to an officer in the line, and to 
keep out of the Guards for years on merely intellectual grounds, a young man 
of good character, sufficient intelligence, and perfect physical qualifications. 

We may call the attention of our readers to the curious hesitancy 
of this passage. Mr. Johnson “ believes” that the army class was 

invented, &e. He tells his readers, “ perhaps I may have had,” Xc. 
Surely a slight amount of inquiry would have enabled the Eton master 
to speak, as he ought to have spoken, with precision on these subjects. 
We trust, moreover, that the Commander-in-Chief will, despite Mr. 
Johnson’s opiaion, retain that amount of “ pedantry” which doubts 
the “ suflicient intelligence” of any young man who cannot master 
the first two books of Euclid. Re E 

And now, let us offer our congratulations to Paterfamilias, Sir 
Cornewall Lewis has plainly intimated in the House of Commons, that 
a Commission is about to be appointed to inquire into the state of our 
great public schools, including Eton. That this is, partially at least, 
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due to the exertions of the writer in the Cornhill, few persons will 
feel inclined to deny. The skill, fairness, and good temper with which 
the controversy has been conducted on his part, from beginning to 
end, have been very remarkable; and they have deservedly conducted 
their owner to victory—a victory by which very many parents will 
be great gainers. We question, however, whether Eton itself will 
not be the greatest gainer of all. 

The Heart and the Mind: True Words on Training and Teaching. 
By Mrs. Huan A. Kesnepy. (James Nisbet and Co. pp. 132.)— 
This is a kindly, well-meant little volume, and with many of the re- 
commendations of the writer we heartily agree. We can hardly, 
however, approve of the system of Sunday lesson-giving which Mrs. 
Kennedy upholds. We admit that the lessons which she recommends 
for children are much shorter and more reasonable than those which 
often make the first day of the seven the most irksome day 
in the week to the school-boy or school-girl. Still, children “ of 
the age of seven or eight ” may find it a somewhat tough matter to 
commit to memory the gospel or epistle of the day, with the addendum 
of the collect. We ourselves doubt whether any advantage whatever 
is gained by making children learn lessons of any sort on Sunday ; 
and we remember with much sympathy that the school-girl of the 
story liked Monday best because it was the farthest from Sunday. 





MEETING of the Finance Committee of Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
was held last week; Mr. J. B. Payn in the chair. A report from 
Mr. John Suckling was read, stating that all the college creditors under 
5/. had been paid in full, and that the first instalment had been paid in 
full to all the creditors above that sum, who are guaranteed also to be 
paid in full; and that the agreement had been signed and enrolled. It is 
believed that the Finance Committee will, with the assistance of friends, 
soon place the college on a healthy footing. 

On Wednesday evening, at King’s College, the annual distribution of 
prizes, certificates of honour, and certificates of merit, to the most pro- 
ficient students in the various divisions of the evening classes, took place 
in the large room of the college. The Right Rev. the Bishop of London 
presided, supported by Dr. Jelf and the various professors. At the con- 
clusion of the distribution, the right rev. chairman addressed the meet- 
ing, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to his 
Lordship. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Earl of Shaftesbury presided at a public 
meeting of the friends and supporters of the Clare-market Ragged Schools 
and Refuge, at the Vestry-house, St. Clement Danes. The report, which 
was read by Mr. W. Peters, hon. secretary, stated that the schools had 
been founded in 1847, shortly after the commencement of the Ragged 
School Union, in order to reach the mass of destitute and ignorant 
children in the neighbourhood of Clare-market, and had continued in 
operation ever since. Premises had been obtained in Bear-yard, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, large enough to contain 150 boys and girls, the average num- 
ber in attendance at the day school. The night school was attended on 
an average by 60 boys, of ages ranging from 8 to 18. A Sunday school of 
boys and girls was also held, the average attendance at which was 50 in 
the morning and 100 in the afternoon; in addition to which a class had 
been formed of older boys, who met together on Sunday and Wednesday 
evenings for Scripture reading. During the last two years the boys 
attending the night school had deposited in the penny bank established in 
connection with it the sum of 64/. 14s. 6d. To induce habits of cleanliness, 
the admission to the baths in Endell-street had been reduced to a half- 
penny to the boys in connection with the schools, and had been used by 
them no less than 1300 times during the last three years. A night refuge 
had been established in Tichborne-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and contains 
accommodation for 12 boys; during the time it has been opened the 
average weekly attendance has been about 40, and at the present time it 
is between 70 and 80. The estimated yearly expenses of the school and 
refuge amount to nearly 200/., and the income for the past year was only 
170/., leaving a balance against the school of about 30/. A resolution was 
proposed and carried pledging the meeting to use its best endeavours to 
reduce the deficiency in the funds. 

The annual dinner in aid of the funds of the Jews’ Free School took 
place at the London Tavern on Wednesday, the 24th ult.; Sir Anthony 
Rothschild, Bart., President of the institution, in the chair. The chair- 
man mentioned that the Jews’ Free School was one of the largest educa- 
tional establishments in the world, and that there were at present 1050 
boys and 699 girls receiving instruction within its walls. The schools 
are conducted under Government inspection, and have received well- 
deserved commendation from her Majesty’s inspector. A liberal list of 
donations was read, exceeding 2200/. 

The Education, Science, and Art branch of the Civil Service Estimates 
amounts this year to 1,358,996/., an increase of 30,584/. over the previous 
year. The vote for education has risen to 1,089,171/., of which 803,794/. 
is for Great Britain. The number of children found present in the 
elementary day-schools inspected in the year 1860 was 962,932, an 
increase of 82,801 over 1859; and there were, besides, 27,728 children 
inspected in Poor Law schools, and 6172 in industrial schools, of which 
last number 242 were detained under magisterial sentence. The capita- 
tion grant was paid on 262,006 children. The number of certificated 
teachers in charge of schools was 7711, an increase of 833 over 1859; of 
pupil teachers 15,535, an increase of 311; of students in training col- 
leges 2826, an increase of 32. The next vote is of 111,484/. for the Science 
and Art Department. The visitors to the South Kensington Museum in 
1860 were 610,696 in number, an increase of 135,331. A sum of 17,000/. 
was voted last year for erecting better accommodation for the collections, 
and it is now proposed to grant 15,0007. on account of an estimate of 
27,0007. for buildings to replace the wooden schools, and provide resi- 
dences for officers on duty at night : both votes were advised by the 
Select Committee that sat last year. It is mentioned that the schools of art 
in theUnited Kingdom in 1860 reached 86 in number, with 90,625 students, 








an increase of 4856 over 1859. Passing over the votes of 100,484/. for the 
British Museum, | 6,285/. for Scottish Universities (a grant which ismore than 
doubled this year), and one or two minor grants, we are brought to the 
vote for the National Gallery, 12,1342, including 6000/. for the purchase 
of pictures. The chief purchase in the past year is a “ predella” (once 
forming part of an altar-piece), consisting of five pictures by Fra 
Giovanni. Of this work Vasari says, “The infinite small figures, which 
are seen in a celestial glory, are so beautiful, that they seem to be truly 
(beings) of Paradise, nor can the spectator who draws near satiate him- 
self with contemplating them.” ‘These pictures have arrived safely in 
England. They were purchased for the National Gallery in October for 
3500/.; but the additional expenses, in consequence of the demands of the 
Roman Government before allowing the exportation, were unusually 
great. Those demands, ostensibly founded on the excellence and celebrity 
of the works, were admitted to be also partly suggested by the state of 
the Papal finances. The British Consul finally paid 700/. for the permis- 
sion of exportation. With respect to the Gallery in Trafalgar-square, we 
learn that itis hoped it may be reopened within the month of May. The 
number of visitors in 1860 was 684,639; but the alterations prevented the 
gallery being open after the 8th of September. The average number of 
students was 54; the pictures most frequently copied by them during the 
year were Reynolds's “ Age of Innocence,” Dyckman’s “Blind Beggar,’ 
and Landseer’s ‘‘ Shoeing.” 

A public meeting of the University of Edinburgh was held on Monday 
week for the purpose of conferring degrees in law and arts; Sir David 
Brewster, Principal and Vice-Chancellor, presided. Professor Swinton, as 
Public Orator, successively presented to the Vice-Chancellor the Right Hon. 
Sir John M‘Neill and Mr. John Muir, D.C.L., Oxford, as persons deemed 
worthy by the Senatus Academicus to receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws (LLD.). In presenting Sir John M‘Neill, he said that, 
having graduated in medicine at the University of Edinburgh at the early 
age of nineteen, he sought in the East a field for his professional attain- 
ments, but ultimately exchanged the practice of the physician’s art for the 
diplomatic service of the State, and during long years of perilous adven- 
ture, fitly crowned by his appointment as British Envoy at the Court of 
Persia, his zeal, ability, and discretion had gained the confidence of the 
country and the special favour of the Crown. Of the fidelity with which 
he had since brought his administrative talents to the discharge of impor- 
tant duties at home all were aware, and history would tell of the disin- 
terested devotion to the call of duty with which he undertook a mission 
to the camp before Sebastopol, and lent the aid of his tried wisdom and 
extensive experience in retrieving the disasters of a suffering army and 
restoring the confidence of an anxious nation. In presenting Dr. John 
Muir, Professor Swinton said that to the faithful and able discharge of 
important judicial functions in India, Dr. Muir had added labcrious study 
of the languages of the East, and that, while his writings stamped him as 
one of the first Sanscrit scholars of the age, they were no less commend- 
able as endeavours to overthrow Hindoo mythology and to indoctrinate 
the native mind with the truths of Christianity. The degrees having been 
conferred by Sir David Brewster, Professor Swinton said he had hoped to 
present on this occasion Mr.Stirling, of Keir, M.P.,agentleman widely known 
for his successful prosecution of interesting historical researches, and for the 
taste and discrimination with which he had illustrated an important period 
in the progress of art. His genius and learning had twice recommended 
him to the office of a public commissioner for the improvement of the 
academic institutions of Scotland, and the same qualities had made him 
a fit exponent of the unanimous opinion of the educated classes of Scot- 
land in favour of the extension of Parliamentary representation to the 
members of the Scotch Universities. Devotion to this question having 
prevented Mr. Stirling’s presence, the Senatus Academicus had unani- 
mously agreed to confer on him, by special diploma, the degree which he 
could not personally receive at their hands. The next ceremony was the 
graduation in arts of 62 young gentlemen, the largest number of candi- 
dates for degree that have offered themselves for a century and a half. 
Twenty-eight took the degree of Master of Arts, and 34 the degree of 
Bachelor. They were addressed by Professor Frazer, who adverted to 
the circumstance that this was a revival of the scenes that took place in 
the early history of the University, when from 50 to 100 graduates were 
often received in a single year, when the number of students was less 
than a half of what it now was. In the eighteenth century and up to the 
passing of the recent Act the privilege of graduation almost ceased to be 
sought after, owing, no doubt, to the want of that self-governing power 
which the Scottish Universities had since secured, and owing to the cir- 
cumstance that hitherto graduation possessed no privileges; whereas now 
the graduates were organised in a body as a general council to consult on 
the affairs of the University, and hoped soon to obtain the further pri- 
vilege of a representative in Parliament, which the Scotch Universities 
could no longer remain destitute of if this part of the United Kingdom 
was to have its share in the intellectual influence which the Universities 
possessed in the Legislature. 


Oxford.—Mr. Donald Crawford, B.A., of Balliol College, has been 
elected to the vacant Fellowship at Lincoln College. Mr. Crawford ob- 
tained a first class in the examination before the Moderators in Easter 
Term 1858, and a second class in the final examination in Easter 
Term 1860. 

The Trustees of the Eldon Testimonial request the members of the 
University of Oxford to take notice, that the twelfth election of an Eldon 
Scholar will take place on Saturday the Ist of June next; previous to 
which day all applications must be left at the office of the secretary, 
sealed up and indorsed “Eldon Scholarship, Candidate’s Application,” 
and with the candidate's name also indorsed. The rules and by-laws of the 
foundation, together with the forms of certificates and declaration re- 
quired, are deposited with the senior tutor of each college and hall, and 
with the registrar of the University.—Grorce Lewis Parkin, Secretary, 
5, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 

There will be an examination for the Slade and Fell Exhibitions at 
Christ Church in Whitsun week, open to all persons not matriculated. 
Candidates should call on the Dean before 10 a.m. on Monday, May 20. 
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The Hope Professor of Zoology will deliver a course of lectures in this 
Term, in the New Museu‘n, on Wednesday and Saturdays, at two p.m. 
The present series of lectures will be chiefly confined to the Insecta of 
Linnzus. The first lecture will be delivered this day, May 4. 

On Wednesday, the Rev. John Branthwaite, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s, 
and late Head Master of St. Nicholas College Grammar-school, Lancing, 
near Brighton, was elected Principal of St. Edmund Hall, in the place 
of the late Dr. Barrow. Mr. Branthwaite took his degree of B.A. in 
1843, M.A. in 1846, and was elected Fellow of Queen’s in 1848. Mr. 
Branthwaite took a second classin classics in 1843. 

The Reader in Mineralogy proposes to commence a course of ele- 
mentary lectures on mineralogy, on Monday the 6th of May, in the New 
Museum at one o’clock. 

The Vinerian Professor of Common Law will commence a course of 
lectures upon the Common Law of England on Wednesday, the 15th of 
May, at two o'clock, in the Vinerian School. These lectures are open to 
the Scholars on the Vinerian foundation gratis, and to other members of 
the University upon payment of 1/. Tne Professor requests members of 
the University who wish to attend the lectures to call upon him in All 
Souls’ College on the 15th of May, at one o’clock. 

An election to three Scholarships at Wadham College will take place 
in the present Easter Term. The Scholarships are open to persons under 
twenty years of age, are tenable for five years, and worth each above 70/. 
a year. The examination will be in classics and mathematics, and 
eminence in the latter will be allowed its weight. The Exhibitions 
founded in the college by Dr. Hody for proficiency in Greek (worth each 
at present 40/. a year) are tenable with the Scholarships. Candidates are 
to call on the Warden on Thursday, May 9, at four o'clock, bringing cer- 
tificates of their age and baptism, and testimonials of good conduct. 





Cambridge.—Sir William Browne’s prizes have been adjudged as fol- 
lows :—Greek Ode: Arthur Sidgwick, Trinity College. Latin Ode: 
Augustus Austen Leigh, King’s College. Greek Epigram and Latin 
Epigram: Henry Yates Thompson, Trinity College. 

On Thursday week P. J. Hensley, B.A., Fourth Wrangler, 1861, was 
elected a foundation Fellow of Christ’s College; and J. Twentyman, B.A., 
33d Senior Optime, and 7th Classic, 1861, was elected a Fellow on the 
foundation of Sir J. Finch and Sir T. Baines at the same college. 

The Vice-Chancellor has informed the members of the Senate that he 
has received from the Lord President of the Council five orders of her 
Majesty in Council, dated April 16, 1861, approving:—First, a statute, 
framed by the Cambridge University Commissioners for the future regu- 
lation of the Craven, Battie, Davies, and Pitt Scholarships. Secondly, a 
statute for the future regulation of Sir Thomas Adams's Professorship of 
Arabic, and certain other professorships. Thirdly, a statute for the addi- 
tional endowment of existing professorships, and for the establishment of 
additional Professorships in the University of Cambridge. Fourthly, a 
statute concerning Mr. Wort’s endowment for Travelling Bachelors. And, 
fifthly, a statute concerning the mode of proceeding to the degree of 
Master in Surgery in the University of Cambridge. N.B. This new 
degree will acquire the same status and privileges in the University as the 
Master of Arts. ° 

The examination for the degree of B.L. will commence on Tuesday, 
May 21, at 9 a.m., in the Senate-house. N.B. The attention of those can- 
didates for the degree who are also candidates for the second Indian 
Civil Service examination is drawn to a notice published about six 
weeks ago, apprising them of an alteration of the subjects made for their 
special behoof. 

The Professor of Modern History will lecture in the Arts’ School, at 
12 o'clock, on Monday, May 6; Friday, May 10; Monday, May 13; and 
Friday, May 17. 

Three Scholarships, tenable for three years, one of 60/., one of 401., 
and one of 20/. per annum, will be open to competition in June next, at 
Magdalene College. The examination will commence on Tuesday, June 4, 
and will be open to students of the college and to persons who have not 
yet commenced residence at the University. The subjects for the exa- 
mination will be “ Euclid,” arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry, and 
passages from Greek and Latin authors for translation, together with 
composition in Greek and Latin prose and verse. Each candidate is 
requested to forward his name and age, together with a certificate of 
good character from a Master of Arts of Oxford or Cambridge, to the 
Rev. M. Bright, Tutor of Magdalene College, on or before Saturday, the 
18th of May. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


FS agp ITALIAN OPERA.—The two postponements and dis- 

appointments of last week, with reference to the production of 
‘“* Guglielmo Tell,” appear to have sharpened the appetite for witnessing 
the opera on Tuesday evening, when it was actually submitted on the 
most gorgeous scale imaginable. As the scenery, costumes, and deco- 
rations were entirely new, and the performers thoroughly drilled to 
their work, Rossini was given with a completeness unequalled 
by any former representation in this country. The story on which 
the opera is founded does not carry with it any very large amount of 
dramatic interest, while some of the situations are cumbrous in the 
extreme. In a musical sense only its claim to merit lies. Select 
where you will, there is a sparkling of freshness and brilliancy, and 
a dash at effects. ‘The echo of the hills, so peculiarly characteristic 
of Tyrolean melodies, is heard in almost every object, from the 
ranz des vaches so beautifully introduced in the overture, up to the 
jubilant cry which succeeds the Austrian tyrant’s final overthrow. 
Then again, there is the merry hunting chorus which opens the second 
act ; the shout of the mountain rangers; the sunset hymn of the 
herdsman, accompanying in mellow and melancholy harmony the 
fading of daylight ; the approach of night; the gentle murmuring of 
the leaves in the tree tops; the soft sound of night airs across the 





bosom of the lake, and the detached tones of the singers’ voices as 
they withdraw, leaving the margin of the lake lone and silent. These 
are among many other effects which Rossini has produced—effects 
~rhich hearing, and hearing only, will be able to convey a proper per- 
ception of. But, in spite of all the graceful melodies, fanciful 
instrumentation, and strong dramatic feeling with which the 
composer has enriched his work, we are not of those who regard 
‘** Guglielmo Tell” as Rossini’s chef d’awuvre. It may evidence greater 
care and elaboration than any other of his scores, and this circumstance 
has led many to infer that it possesses greater merit as a work of 
art. But in the very attempt at realising that to which his means 
rendered him unequal, he has frequently lost the fluency, clearness, 
and exhilarating spontaneity of idea which render some of his works 
so pleasing to pure musical taste. ‘ Guglielmo Tell” ought to be 
regarded as an exceptional opera, one not in accordance with Rossini’s 
usual style, but seemingly composed to gratify a taste with which he 
did not heartily sympathise. ‘The cast of Tuesday differs very mate- 
rially from that when the opera was last performed, about eight years 
since. 


NR UD dec ciicidasccesdccwaxtneankccuageacaieanre Mme. Miolan Carvalho. 
MMIII cia auacccdada vanesdaiaasesubdcacauadin’ Mme. Tagliafico. 
Guglielmo Tell..............+ cenkavenbanniesd M. Faure. 

MME caxnccacéasisannasuchesasundenawiaatnoxers Mme. Rudersdorff. 
NW MNUEM ccaactaiesielietessacecleadissanscenesners Herr Formes. 
WIGNER Senda cccancadeaniiessmeddiaaenee Sig. Polonini. 
Leutoldo ......... dhashidnncaanibaaciermaaan Sig. Patriossi. 
CROUNME sanacenscntsnchacvedexannunectadeucemiaeed Sig. Tagliafico. 

SIR e ONRMRONO <c0ascccsdesecqasacceroanemend Sig. Neri-Baraldi. 
NEN hic: disc cecedadenusdsaaadneaiasadadancine Sig. Rossi. 
AUN conic ccasscanigaccaducaaseucdaccnniantens Sig. Tamberlik. 


The great strength combined in this long list is a pretty safe 
guarantee for an eflicient performance. We hardly think, however, 
that Mme. Carvalho is exactly suited for the music of Matilde, 
although the audience were very liberal in their compliments to her. 
The great weight of the opera rests upon the shoulders of the Swiss 
hero, notwithstanding Arnoldo stands out frequently with more pro- 
minence. M. Faure, we are informed, was scarcely convalescent, and 
it would be, therefore, very ill-natured to examine all that he essayed 
with a microscopic eye. As a whole the arduous character has rarely 
been so well represented. The acquisition of Formes is of great value, 
especially in the trio and finale of the second act, where his powerful 
voice adds weight and importance to the general effect. Since the 
day of Duprez and Nouritt, for whom the part of Arnoldo was written, 
no representative of the character (who is in fact the musical hero of 
the piece) has equalled Tamberlik. The pathos of his duo with 
Matilde, ‘Oh! quale instante dolor,” was in fine contrast with the 
puny and larmoyante wire-drawings of our commonplace tenors. The 
chest C, on which Duprez conquered a reputation, came forth in the 
appeal with a ringing clearness that vibrated in every recess of 
the house. The overture was magnificently played, and encored with 
an enthusiasm that nothing but a repetition could abate. The beau- 
tiful choruses in the first act, the prayer, the spirited finale, went as 
well as could have been desired. The second act, on which Rossini 
has been so prodigal of his genius and his knowledge, could not by 
possibility have been given with greater effect. As an example of 
sotto voce choral singing, combined with appropriate dramatic action, 
nothing could surpass that given by the chorus of the inhabitants of 
Uri, which concludes the second act. As we shall have occasion to 
recur to “‘Guglielmo Tell” again, we would just state that it has 
claim to be placed on the record of triumphant successes, and that the 
judicious superintendence of Mr. Harris in the mise enscene department 
contributed very materially to the success of this very important 
representation. 

Hanover-square.—We rarely meet with a first-class programme 
in which so much variety was infused as in that of the Philharmonic 
Society at their concert of Monday last. Eight composers were had 
recourse to, viz., Beethoven, Cherubini, Molique, Mayseder, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Rossini, and Spohr. From the vast storehouse 
of the great “tone poet,” as Beethoven is frequently designated, 
were drawn the overture in C major and the No. 8 symphony; the 
latter always especially welcome. It is not a little curious to note the 
growth of admiration in reference to all the colossal works of Beet- 
-hoven. Every fresh ray of light thrown upon them serves to reveal some 
hitherto undiscovered beauty. A critic of considerable authority at the 
time that the symphony in F was first introduced writes, “ It has but 
few striking points that we can make out.” Six years subsequently the 
same writer confesses to have been “ enchanted by the whole of it, for 
though it is one of those very original works that puzzles on a first 
hearing, it becomes better understood after a second, and thoroughly 
satisfies on a fourth.” It has long since taken a position among esta- 
blished favourites in the Philharmonic repertoire, and it not unfre- 
quently happens that the inner movements have to be repeated, 
Mendelssohn’s sinfonia in C minor, with which the concert opened, is 
a beautiful specimen of a youthful genius. It is marked No. 11, and 
was completed by him before fifteen years of age. Of the charac- 
teristics of the symphony in question we have taken occasion ere this 
to speak. Two soloists were engaged on Monday—Herr Strauss 
(violin) and Mr. Rowland (contrabasso). A solo on the latter instru- 
ment is not of every-day occurrence ; hence a special interest attach- 
able thereto. Be it known, however, that the solo was not so much 
welcomed for its novelty, as applanded for the truly efficient 
manner in which Mayseder’s violin fantasia was subordinated 
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to a very differently constituted instrument. The rough deep tones 
which we are accustomed to hear drawn from the contra basso become 
under the spell of Mr. Rowland quite mellow and flute-like. By 
some peculiar agency, the catgut Cyclops is made to sigh and sob, and 
anon to wail forth a plaintive melody with the gentle murmuring of a 
summer day. Even in this age of astonishing violinism Herr Strauss 
possesses the secret of making a sensation. A concerto in A minor 
composed by Molique, crowded as it is with difliculties, was played 
with that ease of execution and certainty of intonation which betoken 
an artist of high accomplishments. The singers were Miss Augusta 
Thompson and Sig. Gardoni. The Italian tenor chose an aria from 
Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutti;” the lady relied on a recit. and air from 
Jessonda ; they united in a duet from Rossini’s ** Conte Ory.” After. 
this, Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon was, like all the instrumental 
music previous, magnificently performed, and the Fourth Philharmonic 
meeting brought to a close. 

Sr. James’s Hati.—It would be difficult, if not impossible, to hear 
quartet-playing in a more refined and finished style than that afforded 
so frequently by the directorate of the Monday Popular Concerts. 
All the shades of expression and delicate gradations of tone, without 
which a quartet is meagre and unsatisfactory, are invariably rendered 
with that consentaneous effect in which the great charm of this class 
of music consists. The programme of the last meeting was unusually 
short, but more than ordinarily sweet. Two vocal and four instru- 
mental pieces served to beguile the evening. No one complained that 
there was not enough. Mendelssohn's grand quintet in B flat 
(op. 87, posthumous), for two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello, opened the concert, This is one of Mendelssohn’s noblest 
instrumental chamber pieces. A grand sonata in D major 
for the pianoforte and violoncello, played for the first time at St. 
James’s Hall, is very properly described as a work that exemplifies 
all that is best and all that is most peculiarly individual in the style of 
the composer. Sig. Piatti’s magnificent tone and beautiful execution 
were never manifested to greater advantage than in this duet. 
M. Hallé also exhibited his wonderful grasp of hand, combined with 
what we may call the organ-power of the instrument, a branch of the 
art of pianoforte-playing to which he has evidently devoted much 
successful study. On the part of both executants the sonata was 
performed in a style the most masterly and enchanting. There were 
calls, loud ones, for repetition, which these gentlemen had the 
judgment to acknowledge in the exchange of compliments. 
A grand quartet in B minor, another wonderful example 
of precocious genius, and composed for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, brought Mr.Charles Hallé, M. Vieuxtemps, Mr. Webb, and 
Sig. Piatti together. Mendelssohn was never more effectively repre- 
sented, nor his marvellous boyhood production listened to with a 
keener relish, Herr Hermanns, the only vocalist of the evening, 
enlivened the entertainment with the well known air assigned to the 
hierophant Sarastro, in Mozart's “ Die Zauberflite,” “In diesen 
heil’gen Hallen,” and, by way of contrast, Falstaff’s song in the 
** Merry Wives of Windsor.” Herr Hermanns is the possessor of a 
magnificent organ, which would be much improved even if subjected 
rigidly to the laws prescribed in that old-fashioned book ‘* The Com- 
plete Singing Master.” 

Crystan Parace.—The attractions of the last winter concert 
centered chiefly in Miss Binckes, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Sig. 
Gardoni, and Mr. Ole Bull. The first- named lady, a débutante, is a 
singer of sufficient promise to justify us in recording a good word for 
her. She afforded a tolerably fair opportunity for determining her 
natural and acquired capabilities in an aria of Donizetti’s, “Ah! si 
Barbara.” Madame Lemmens-Sherrington cannot part with the 
shadow song that first established her importance ; but “* Ombre 
légére” becomes a bore upon eternal repetition. Sig. Gardoni, ad- 
vertised to sing ‘‘ Una furtiva lagrima,” kept his word. In addition 
to the ** La donna émobile,” he joined Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
in the duet “Ut tenero care” from Donizetti’s opera “ Roberto 
Devereux.” No one will deny that Mr. Ole Bull is a very extra- 
ordinary player ; but few, we think, will award him a very exalted 
position among the great classic violinists of the present day. 


CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MON. ......St. James's Hall. New Philharmonic. &. 

St. James's Lower Hall. Swiss Female Singers, and during the week. & 
Her Majesty's Concert Room. Cliristy’s Minstrels, and during the week. & 
Beaumont Institution. 8. 
Musical Union. 34. 
Hanover-square Rooms. Mr. Hammond's Miscellaneous. 2. 
, St. James's Hall. Musical Society of London. 83. 
THURS. ...St. James's Hall. Miss Theresa Jeffery's Grand. 8. 








Fri.........[fanover-square. Miss Emma Busby’s Morning. 23. 
Crystal Palaee. First Opera Concert. 3. : 
Ilanover-square. Mlle. Maria de Villar’s Evening. 83. 
Exeter Hall. Sacred Harmonic Society. 8. 

Sat ..Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 3. 


Her Majesty's Concert Room, Christy's Minstreis. 3. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


\ R. H. J. BYRON, hitherto known as one of the most popular of our 
; native dramatists of the farce and burlesque schools, has ventured 
into a higher field by the production of a comedy in twoacts. It is called 
“The Old Story,” and the action turns upon the plots which some in- 
terested ladies Jay against the peace and independence of a wealthy 
bachelor. A shrewd friend of the said bachelor, and lover of said bachelor’s 
niece, advises him to test their sincerity by pretending to be ruined; 
but this scheme does not succeed in getting rid of the most charming and 
dangerous of the coquettes, for the simple reason that she overhears the 
arrangement of the plot. Just, however, at the very point when her 
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disinterestedness is to receive its reward, news comes that the wealthy 
bachelor is really ruined, and the suddenness with which the blow comes 
upon the wily coquette has the effect of immediately unmasking her. 
Eventually, of course, the hero recovers his property, sends the ladies 
packing, and agrees to live comfortably with his niece and her ingenious 
husband. The manner in which this simple outline is filled in by Mr. 
Byron is highly to the credit of his dramatic ability. The dialogue is 
graceful, lively, and perfectly natural, and what are called “the situa- 
tions” are managed with delicate attention to the laws both of nature 
and art. We hope that Mr. Byron will persevere in this course rather 
than return to a style of composition which, whatever amount of pecu- 
niary profit and injudicious applause he may win for it, we cannot con- 
sent to regard otherwise than as an occupation unworthy of a rational, 
not to say a cultivated mind. Mr. Byron has proved that he is really 
a clever dramatist; that he has a capital style, and an abundance of real 
wit, by which we mean something better than mere word-juggling. Why 
should a man gifted with such qualities condescend to occupy himself 
with what is, after all, the merest Jack-puddingism? “ The Old Story” is 
exceedingly well acted by Mrs. Selby and the Misses Lavine, I’. Josephs, 
and Bufton, Mr. J. Clarke, and Mr. Parselle. 

That the growing popularity of the Turkish Bath should afford material 
for a harmless bit of fun would te a circumstance of which not even the 
staunchest supporter of the Bath need complain. Our objection to the 
piece of absurdity produced at the New Adelphi Theatre under the title 
of “ The Turkish Bath ” is not that it makes too much fun out of a good 
institution, but that it is simply disrespectful, and makes no fun at all. 
Admirers of the Bath could have put up with a Jittle good joking; but 
they must feel disgusted at a stupid attempt to be funny which is evi- 
dently based upon a complete ignorance of the subject. If, before 
writing afarce about ‘“‘The Turkish Bath,” Messrs. Burnand and Wil- 
liams had made some inquiries as to its real nature, they would have 
found out that dial-plates and taps, marked “sulphur,” “hot,” and 
“cold,” have no more to do with the Bath than with the performance of an 
oratorio; and might have saved themselves the trouble of writing, those 
excellent artists, Messrs. Toole and Paul Bedford, the bore of acting, and 
the audience the infliction of listening to a very stupid little farce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dion Bourcicault have returned from Dublin, bearing 
their sheaves with them. Rumour says that the success of their Irish 
trip exceeded all expectation. The run of “The Colleen Bawn” is now 
renewed at the New Adelphi Theatre, and the Strand is once more 
blocked up with shoals of “ Colleen cabs” and ‘“ Colleen carriages.” 
Dame Rumour also says that Mr. Bourcicault intends to build a new 
theatre upon an improved principle out of his profits. All we can say 1s 
that, in our opinion, the principles upon which London theatres are built 
(whatever they may be) are capable of very considerable improvement. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
rE PRESENT EXHIBITION of the Old Water-Colour Society 
is scarcely up to the average—even the average of recent years. 
Comparison is, of course, out of the question with those of years gone by, 
when there were giants in the land—men of fresh and rare genius, 
who have left behind them no successors, only a few lingering repre- 
sentatives, Talent, not genius, has now become the predominant 
characteristic of the Society’s exhibitions : talent—and body-colour. 
Nearly all the landscapes in the exhibition, most of the figure-pieces 
are meritorious samples of handicraft, Few interest the mind ; still 
fewer kindle it as with an electric shock into a glow of happy, grateful 
recognition of the painter's gifts and of Nature’safiluence. This year 
the predominance of clever but uninteresting work, and of styles of 
art which, whatever their merit once, have become hopelessly flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, is especially noticeable, notto say glaring: thanksto an 
extraneous cause—bad hanging. It is the worst-hung exhibition we re- 
member to haveseen within thesame walls; where, indeed, good hanging 
used once, for obvious reasons, to be the rule. Scattered here and there, 
above and below the line, and in the most unlikely corners, the 
practised eye detects the materials of a very much better exhibition 
than the actual one in its general aspect presents, It must 
have tasked the ingenuity of the hang-men so to dispose of the 
works of men who are the chief ornaments of the Society as to pro- 
duce the least possible efiect. Bad hanging at the British Institution 
—considering to whom the hanging is there entrusted—is explicable 
enough. But that a society which only exhibits the works of its own 
members, and confides the hanging to tour of themselves—two land- 
scapists and two figure-painters—should realise such an arrangement 
as the present, is quite a curious intelicity. As the eye glances along the 
line, and recognises the tyrannous prevalence of weak and bad colour, 
sees the central places and what used once to be the post of honour allotted 
in the way they are, one is driven to the conclusion that the four to 
whom their brethren had for once to entrust the task, or at all events 
the active men among the four, are persons devoid of any feeling for 
colour or for the subtler refinements of the painter's art, nay, possessed 
by a positive fear of those qualities. Many of the pictures thus 
strangely promoted to the most conspicuous positions we shall, out of 
regard for the feelings of estimable men not responsible for the ob- 
tuseness of their ill-advised friends, decline to notice in the spirit such 
injudicious hanging might provoke. But should a similar course of 
procedure be repeated, similar defiance of the relative intrinsic claims 
of artists, and blundering insensibility to the true interests of the 
exhibition, be again shown, we shall feel it our duty to devote our 
special attention to works on which “‘ greatness” (for an hour) may 
be thus perversely thrust. 
Some half-dozen men of genius the society, despite deaths and 
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desertions, does still retain within its ranks. Pursuing our usual plan, 
we will to their works, wherever we may happen to find them, give the 

recedence. The place of honour among these half-dozen—such 
Comer as a critic best henours his calling by promptly awarding—is 
always due, on prescriptive and intrinsic grounds, to William Hunt, 
“Old Hunt,” as disrespectful yet admiring juniors are wont to call 
the veteran, by way of distinction from more than one gifted name- 
sake. From his tried, and it is hardly too much to say ever-pro- 
gressive hand, we have this year five precious little bits: two of them, 
in fact, not so small in size as he oftenest paints now. We allude to 
*¢ The (dead) Wood Pigeon” (131), hung below the line—a lovely bit 
of tender harmony of colour; and the gleaming “ Pineapple” (238), 
with its accessories of bloomy plum and the usual mossy background. 
The latter is one of the most powerful and magical pieces of painting, 
for colour, relief, and deep yet delicate tone, even William Hunt has 
painted. Still more magical perhaps in its way is the dead ‘* Chick” 
(258), with its skilfully-selected and marvellously picked-out back- 
ground : one of the series of studies painted for Mr. Ruskin, by him 
to be presented to schools of art. No. 255, “Grapes,” &c., is 
a study of a class Mr. Hunt has oftener painted. We are 
not among those, however, who gracelessly reproach this rare 
artist for repeating himself. We do not tire of his themes, 
slight as they are, at his hands, though caring little for such from those 
of other men. In his case they are not displays of mere manipulative 
skill or of vulgar power, but motives for delicate visual melodies, for 
the development of some of the subtlest refinements of the painter’s 
art. He can always tell us something by slight means, though some- 
thing which defies criticism or verbal translation ; and knows how to 
make us the happier for gazing at his modest triumphs. The secret of 
the poetic sentiment which almost every study from his hand pos- 
sesses, lies in the refinement of his art and of his mind, in the painter’s 
own simple, loving nature. ‘To those who, wondering, ask bow there 
can be poetic sentiment in a pineapple or a dead chick, we answer that 
in William Hunt’s versions of these humble things it is to us just as 
recognisable as in his small ‘Study of a Head” (259), a young 
negro, where indeed few would be so obtuse as not to recognise it. 
Never before did we see so much sentiment in a negro face as is 
there developed. But doubtless William Hunt saw with his mind’s 
eye that with which he has here informed that remarkable head. It 
is saying much for Mr. F. W. Burton’s art that it is worthy of being 
mentioned in the same paragraph which commenced with Wm. Hunt. 
His “Old Ironside, a.v. 1660” (275), a large and conscientiously 
studied head of a soldier, in silvery grey coat, reading, is the most 
powerful figure piece in the room, and one of the most remarkable 
ever painted in water-colours. One thinks, perhaps, rather of the 
Artists’ Corps than of Cromwell’s Ironsides. But the character of the 
head and action of the whole figure, down to the blue-veined hands 
which hold the book from which he is looking up, are beyond 
all praise for elevation, expressiveness, and truth. The quali- 
ties of painting, force and precision of drawing, silvery harmony 
of tone, are of a very high order. Mr. Burton is steadily 
advancing in a path of his own, and with his face in the right 
direction. 

For dash, spirit, and go (ifthe vulgar monosyllable may be allowed 
us) Mr. Gilbert has no living rival ; and he never does his peculiar gifts 
so much justice as in water colours, the medium which best suits his im- 
pulsive, vehement powers of design and of handling. Whatever may be 
said on the score of slovenliness in parts, over-emphasis,"not to say vul- 
garity, in others, no one can look at his present contributions without 
recognising that he is a born painter, with all the instincts of a painter 
legible in every dash and scrawl of his quick and eager hand. That 
wild stormy “ Roman Bagpiper” of his (80), the dark dress, black 
fell of hair, black beard, and broad indeterminate drapery, relieved 
by a small red cap, carries conviction with it, though the sky-back- 
ground be but a smear of darkness visible, and not the most Italian- 
looking. The remarkable Rembrandtish figure — magnificently 
painted in its way—arrests one’s gaze from whatever part of the room 
one approaches it, and sticks to the memory long after we have left the 
exhibition. What spirit and aplomb, mental and manipulative, in “‘ The 
Return of the Expedition ” (248), with its varied business-like action ! 
It reads, as usual, like a page out of Walter Scott. The group is alive, 
is really journeying on its way, not merely affecting todo so. There 
is vitality in the sketchiest background figure. Slowly they ride. The 
grave dignified knight, in gleaming sumptuous armour, sits easily, 
erect and silent, in his saddle, a really noble figure. His 
companions beside discourse among themselves; those behind talk 
more noisily ; the banner proudly flaunts ; the horses toss their heads. 
We fancy we can hear the jingle and the chat. The composition, 
fresh, free, spontaneous, and true, the colour dark, yet rich and 
splendid, are alike homogeneous and effective. From the same 
felicitous and facile hand we have two small scenes from Shakespeare. 
“The Arrest of Hastings,” from ‘ Richard III.” (276), is dramatic 
(cf course), but sketchy. ‘‘ Sir Hugh Evans examines young William 

age in his Accidence” (291), is a capital piece of humour and dramatic 
effect : the bottle-nosed parson stooping in expressive gesture, full of 
solemn mock dignity and self-satisfaction at posing the little fellow, 
while pretty mother and wondering old ecrone stand around. Mr. 
Carl Haag is always now one of the “stars” of the exhibition. His 
most interesting picture is the ‘ Rehearsal, Cairo” (284), an interior 
scene, in which five voluminously-draped Egyptian figures, including a 
veiled sitting female, are engaged in practising or listening to rude 





music. It is an effective and remarkable picture, though not of the 
very highest order. Deep but monotonous in tone is the “ Gate of 
Justice, Jerusalem” (15), into which remarkable example of 
Moresque architecture—a deeply-recessed and sculptured cavern- 
like doorway—a procession of soldiers is picturesquely escort- 
ing a chained prisoner. ‘The Ancient Vestibule to the Southern 
Entrance beneath the Temple Area, Jerusalem ” (83), is a very fine por- 
traiture of that massive interesting specimen of architecture; extra- 
ordinarily deep, if also perhaps conventional, in tone and contrasted 
light and shade. ‘The Acropolis of Athens” (105)—as seen at 
sunset, the moon already in the sky—is a grand and powerful draw- 
ing, yet somehow fails to arouse one’s enthusiasm. The level of ex- 
cellence in Mr. Carl Haag’s works is a high but a monotonous one. 
There is plenty of artist’s cunning in his works, little of painter’s 
inspiration, or real freshness. 

Mr. Samuel Palmer is one of the very few poetic landscape-painters 
now living—poetic, not in the sense of being unreal or factitious, but 
in the sense of animating scenes drawn from a wide and familiar study 
of nature, with a pervading sentiment, that rarest attribute in the 
clever landscape portraiture which every exhibition nowadays so 
copiously supplies. We have from his hand this year some half- 
dozen scenes, in which the setting or declining sun gilds with glory 
English abbey or homestead, or Italian castle ; all finely composed, all 
rich and harmonious in colour. In all the composition and colour 
tend to help out a noble meaning, “the consecration and the poet’s 
dream ”sounmistakably stamped on each. Among them let us especially 
particularise ‘‘ The Abbey Stream” (68), hung (of course) with sin- 
gular good taste above the line; ‘*In Vintage Time” (218); “* The 
Streamlet” (232); and “ After the Storm” (183)—a grandly sug- 
gestive scene on the coast of Cornwall. Some similarity of material may 
be traced in all except the last-named ; bat much diversity of treat- 
ment. For subtle truth and beauty in his rendering of skies— 
under their more evanescent and nobler aspects—we know 
no painter since Turner who in the least approaches Mr. Palmer. 
Mr. Holland, again, is one of the landscape-painters who stands in a 
class by himself—a lingering representative of a great school of land- 
scape art. He only sends one picture, ‘* Bella Venezia” (72), the 
church of St. Salute from the canal: dome and spire and tower 
rising in glorious group from the water’s edge ; a rainbow in the sky. 
A picture of singular refinement in composition, etherial and harmo- 
nious in colour, and for delicacy and purity of tone—we do not say 
unrivalled in the exhibition, for it isnot approached—but unsurpassed 
by anything the artist has ever executed. It was not without reason 
the picture, though important in size, was hung below the line. It 
would have assorted but ill with any neighbours on the line. The eye 
is positively refreshed by resting for awhile ou this picture—so har- 
monious and complete. 

Mr. Newton is one of the most promising new members of the 
society. But he hardly maintains the position he made last 
year, though he shows vigorous onward tendencies. [is “ View of 
Menton” (24) and ‘ Winter Foliage—Garden of the Prince of 
Monaco” (202) have the materials of fine pictures, but are not 
fine pictures themselves. We see the pigments in a very obtrusive 
fashion. The water in the first-named picture might almost be Mr. 
Naftel’s, so positive a blue it is,—not to say a solid substance, which 
you might cut with a knife. Much delicate observation of nature is 
evinced in both pictures; but scarcely as yet a right use of it. 
“Light” (29) has much beauty as a study of a very refined 
effect of nature—light glimmering from a cloudy sky on a placid 
sea. No. 98, an after-sunset effect on a varied mountain group by 
the sea-shore, is a very earnest and noble study, pervaded 
by an almost awful sentiment of utter loneliness. ‘ The arrival 
of the Diligence, Menton” (278), .a street night-scene, in which 
artificial light and star-light are at conflict, is a remarkable 
and original, though not perhaps a wholly successful, attempt to render 
a singularly picturesque and interesting effect. Mr. Birket Foster's 
largest landscape, ** Wark’s Barn, Northumberlaind ” (7), is not his 
most successful. In “ Down Hill” (212) we have a file of children 
running breathlessly down the slope of a hill, the fluttering sense of 
motion in whom is admirably conveyed; but the colour of the 
picture is cold, the sky a conventional figment, the execution painfully 
pretty and paltry in style. Similar drawbacks allay very good feeling 
for composition and for delightful material in the old “* Cottage” 
225), with its noble attendant group of trees. In “ Burnham 
Beeches” (237), under a glowing autumnal aspect, we have necessarily 
warmer colour than in the artist’s other pictures, and very much more 
successful and agreeable, we may add. 

Among the older members, whose styles and merits are sufficiently 
familiar to the public, Mr. S. P. Jackson is breezy and fresh as ever in 
his sea views; Mr. G. A. Fripp’s Welsh glens are characterised by his 
usual refined truth. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Collingwood,and Mr. 
Davidson strike us as doing little to advance their reputation. By the 
last we like best the ‘‘ Sussex Farmhouse—Early Spring” (45), 2 
picturesque subject picturesquely handled. Mr. W. C. Smith sends 
several important pictures, ennobled by some fine effects of sunset-sky. 
By Mr. J. D. Harding we have two or three Drawing-master-like 

exercises, “Trans near Fréjus in France” (82), a “ composition” 
apparently ; “The Way to the Church from the Hall” (113), and 
others. ‘All the present doings of this once famous “hand” are 
supremely uninteresting ; cold and poor in colour, thin, weak, and 
empty in general in effect ; showing plenty of dexterity, bat an entire 
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paucity of ideas or feeling. Mr. Dodgson sends some Thames views 
at Sonning, of the old refinement in tone; Mr. Branwhite several of 
his customarily faithful and clever frost scenes. Mr. Rosenberg’s 
Norwegian ravines, midway within which mist and cloud drift im- 
prisoned, have a weird awe and force of their own. Mr. Naftel’s 
éexterous displays of body colour are solid enough sometimes to be 
mistaken for coloured models of the scenes they purport to represent. 
Despite cold backgrounds and the inevitable self-same strapping 
bare-legged lassie Mr. F. Tayler has painted for us so often, the 
vigorous life and grace of his horses and dogs still extort our willing 
admiration; and his cattle, under the protecting guidance of their 
drovers, clothe the hill-sides in all the freedom and spirit of Highland 
nature. We are beginning to take less interest than we did in Mr. 
S. Read’s picturesque interiors, vigorous in handling and harmonious 
in colour though they be ; the more especially as his choice of archi- 
tectural subject is not very elevated. Let him have done with de- 
based Flemish church interiors. Rubens's pictures do not in Mr. 
Read’s dilutions of them redeem their utter lack of nobility 
or beauty otherwise. Mr. Nash this year forsakes fancy 
views of old English interiors for a series of designs to 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress;” very picturesque—so far as costume 
goes. And this brings us round to the figure-painters again. 
Of whom we have little further to say, than that Mr. Smallfield is by 
far the most earnest and the best of the rank and file here—with a 
long distance to spare, indeed, between him and them. His most im- 
portant essay is entitled ** The First from Him” (174). A young lady 
in a pretty night-dress has got up to re-read that deliriously-interest- 
ing letter of His, by such very questionable light (for her purpose) as 
streams in at the lattice by which she sits, flooding her white drapery, 
and tinging it here and there with greenish tones. It is an earnest, 
prosaic portraiture of veriest commonplace—beyond which it is not 
Mr. Smallfield’s ambition to soar—and has this great merit, that 
sentimentalism and inanity are avoided. We object to the girl’s feet, 
however, large and amorphous: surely studied from a male subject ? 
By the same hand are various studies of female heads, with absurd 
titles, such as ‘‘ La Tulipe des Prés,” “ Annalena,” and what not; very 
purely painted, honestly and earnestly, so far as they go; but 
utterly without sentiment or imagination—almost a singular thing 
in one who has learned to paint so well. A little study of 
outdoor flowers, entitled “Sun Dew” (159), is of extreme love- 
liness, charming in colour, as such material cannot fail to be 
thus carefully made out, and feliciously painted. Mr. Walter 
Goodall’s pictures, in what may be called the picturesque bare-legged 
class of genre subject, are among the most effective and soundly painted 
here in that kind. As for Mr. Oakley’s little boys dressing up for 
“ Savoyards,” and young women pretending to be ‘ Coming to the 
Well,” no one believes in them any longer; nor in Mr. Topham’s 
Irish girls. Mr. Riviére is not tired of The Old Story again,” but 
we are. In the catalogue Mr. A. D. Fripp liberally applies the 
epithet “sweet” to his ** Jenny Jones” (116). Were we asked for 
one, it would be of a very different description. Of the lady exhibitors 
we fear we have nothing very gailant to say. Miss Margaret Gillies 
has not lost her skill of hand, nor, alas! her ideal—which, unfortu- 
nately, is a wrong one. 





\ R. GILBERT’S principal picture for the Old Water-Colour Society's 

exhibition met with an untoward fate, to the heavy loss of the exhibition 
and of his admirers, among whom ourselves may be counted. The picture 
was literally destroyed at the frame-maker’s. It was carelessly laid 
down, face under, upon a table on which there happened to be some wet 
glue. On lifting it up the surface of paint was naturally enough abso- 
lutely torn off from the canvas. 

On Friday and Saturday next (the 10th and 11th inst.) Messrs. Christie 
will commence their sale of the Scarisbrick collection of pictures. The 
sale is to be continued on the two succeeding Fridays and Saturdays (a 
good arrangement). The collection comprises more than 700 pictures of 
the Italian, Spanish, Early Flemish, German, and Dutch schools, as well 
as of the modern Flemish, Dutch, and English schools, including in the 
latter category some of Martin's more celebrated works. On Monday, the 
13th, will commence the sale of engravings, water-colour drawings, and 
precious articles of vertu from the same multifarious collection. 

Yesterday (Friday) Messrs. Christie commenced the two days’ sale of 
the extensive and choice collection of modern English, French, and Bel- 
gian pictures, “formed with refined taste and great judgment by an 
eminent collector who is giving up the pursuit” (Mr. Gambart, the 
dealer). We need hardly add that the collection comprises a larger as- 
semblage of fine works in those schools than we remember to have seen 
sold for some years past. Among the more notable items may be 
mentioned the “ Apple Blossoms” of Millais; Danby’s “Raft” (the 
engraved work); Maclise’s “ Sacrifice of Noah ;” Leslie’s “ Fencing Scene 
from the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ ;” Ward’s “Last Sleep of Argyle ;” 
Constable's “ Lock ;” Etty’s beautiful “Greenwood Shade;” Rosa Bon- 
heur’s “Spanish Bouriecaceros Crossing the Pyrenees,” and ‘Mare and 
Foal ;” togetier with fine examples of Philip, Frith, Egg, Hook, Cooke, 
Dobson, Frost, Holman Hunt ; of Gérome, Edouard Frere, and of many 
another famous contemporary English and French master. 

In reference to a statement in our account last week of the Uzielli sale, 
that Turner's water-colour drawing of ‘The Bass Rock,” sold in that col- 
lection to Mr. Vokins for 158/. lls, was “painted at Abbotstord for 
Sir Walter Scott,” a well-informed correspondent writes: “‘Turner never 
was at Abbotsford, nor did Scott commission Turner to paint the Bass, 
which was done for a work called ‘The Provincial Antiquities.’ Edward 
Blore, who made the drawings of mere architectural remains, asked Scott 
to write the letter-press descriptions, and generously presented Scott with 





all the Turner drawings in return. They were considered heirlooms at 
Abbotsford, and I saw them there several times between the years 1835 
and ’40; and how ‘The Bass Rock’ came to be sold (if it be the same 
drawing sold last week) I cannot tell. But I do not believe it ever left the 
original depository.” Possibly the drawing in Mr. Uzielli’s collection was 
a replica. 

The office of resident engraver to the Mint is now vacant. Mr. James 
Wyon, who had long occupied it, has retired ona superannuation pension. 
It.is a post few are competent to fill. The salary is small, but the honour 
of engraving dies for the British coinage is high. 

The Attorney-General has introduced into the House of Commons a 
Bill for the regulation of Fine Arts copyright, the provisions of which are 
of a very remarkable kind, conferring on the artist (if the Bill become 
law) privileges never before recognised. It gives to the artist during his 
life, and for thirty years after his death, a copyright in pictures and 
works of sculpture and engravings made, or for the first time disposed of, 
after the passing of this Bill; and this right is to extend to a copy 
of any work of fine art (lawfully made). The same copyright is also 
given to the authors of architectural works (plans, models, &c.); but 
when a building has been constructed no person is to be precluded by 
this Bill from making plans or models from the building itself, and con- 
structing any building therefrom. The Bill includes works of fine art 
published abroad, and gives copyright in them. But no copyright will 
be acquired in any case unless the name or monogram of the author is 
legibly placed upon some conspicuous part of the work. Penalties are 
imposed for all fraudulent productions falsely pretending to be the work of 
an artist who is not the real author, or colourable imitations to be passed 
off as executed by him (whether there be subsisting copyright or not) ; 
and, though there may be no subsisting copyright in a work of fine art, 
no person (except the last proprietor of an expired copyright in it) may 
use the name of the author upon any engraving during his life. The 
importation of piracies is absolutely prohibited. 

On Tuesday last the annual meeting of the Art-Union of London was 
held in the Adelphi Theatre ; Mr. T. H. Hope in the chair. According to 
the report the subscriptions for the year amount to 10,882/., a less sum than 
that obtained in previous years. Subscribers for the coming year will be 
entitled to an engraving by Mr. Sharpe, now at press, from Mr. F. 
Goodall’s “Raising the Maypole.” Copies, engraved in outline by the 
artist himself, of Mr. P. Priolo’s designs, illustrative of the “ Idylls of the 
King,” to which the premium of 100 guineas was last year awarded, will 
also be distributed to subscribers of the coming year. The Council has 
made an alteration in its regulations, by which subscribers of two guineas 
and upwards will be at liberty to select bronzes or statuettes pro- 
duced for the society, in lieu of the prints to which they are entitled 
over and above their ‘chances in the lottery. Mr. Foley’s statuette 
of “Caractacus” has been reproduced in bronze by Messrs. Hatfield 
and Elkington, and copies will be distributed as prizes from the wheel. 
The statement of receipts and disbursements for the year was as follows: 
Amount of subscriptions, 10,882/. 4s.; amount set apart for purchase of 
pictures, bronzes, and other prizes, 554C/.; cost of engraving for the year, 
2101/. 14s. 7d.; printing report, almanac, and circulars, advertising, 
agents’ commission, exhibition, &c., including reserve of 24 per cent., 
3240/. 9s. 5d. The reserve fund now amounts to 10,0264. Thesum of 
55401, set apart for the purchase of prizes to be selected by the prize- 
holders themselves, is arranged as follows: 34 at 10/. each; 28 at 15/.; 
26 at 20/.; 20 at 25/.; 16 at 30/.; 7 at 40/.; 4 at 601; 5 at 751; 3 at 1002; 
2 at 150/.; 1 at 2001; 20 bronzes, ‘ Caractacus;” 380 silver medals of 
Wilkie; 10 chromo-lithographs; 250 porcelain busts of “ Apollo;” 164 
sets of photographs of Rome; and 210 volumes of 12 photographs; 
making in all 830 prizes. After the reading and passing of the report, 
the drawing of prizes was proceeded with in the usual manner. 

Our correspondent in New York writes further of building progress in 
the Northern States : ‘The results of our ingenuity are surprising. The 
hardest and most intractable kinds of wood are now cut into veneers by 
a knife, and their superiority over sawn veneers is recognised by the 
whole trade. Whenin Boston the other day, I accidentally came across 
a machine which cuts the pegs, punches the holes, and pegs on the sole 
and heel of a boot, at one operation, in six seconds. As I saw it, I believe 
it; you can or not, as you choose. In fact, physical progress here is 
absolutely gigantic ; take an item or two at hazard. The largest hotel in 
the world is at St. Louis, an inland town, 2000 miles from New York; 
its floors are covered with 36,000 yards of carpeting. A tailor’s shop in 
Broadway (New York), fitted up with bronze chandeliers and solid walnut 
counters, &c., has a domed cutting-room which would hold a three-story 
dwelling-house, and leave considerable room for growing vegetables round 
it. A dry-goods store, certainly not our leading one, has a facade of 300 
feet in length and six stories high, of stone imported from Nova Scotia, 
and fit for the wing of a palace. And so on to the end of the chapter. I 
wish we could say as much for our progress morally and politically; in 
the latter line we are getting warm, as you will see by the papers which 
accompany this.” 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

YOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 23, anniversary meeting; John 
Bruce, Esq., Vice-President, and subsequently the Earl Stanhope, 
President, in the chair. The secretary read the statutes rela- 
tive to the business of the anniversary meeting. The Vice-President, 
in the chair, having appointed Mr. Durrant Cooper and Mr. 
William Tayler scrutators of the lists, the ballot was opened for the 
election of a President, Council, and officers for the ensuing year. The 
old Council, pursuant to the Act of Parliament, proceeded to elect an 
additional trustee of the Soane Museum, in the room of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, deceased; and John Bruce, Esq., was elected to fill the vacant 
post. The President delivered the annual address on the affairs of the 
society. Since the last anniversary twenty fellows had died, and one 
honorary fellow, and one fellow had withdrawn. Of deceased fellows, 
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obituary notices were given of the King of Prussia, the Count of Syracuse, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Braybrooke, Sir F. Dwarris, Mr. Adey 
Repton, Sir J. E. Swinburne, and Mr. Benjamin Williams. Since the 
same period, thirty-one new fellows, five being honorary, were 
elected. The approaching issue of a new _ printed catalogue 
of the library was announced. Numerous additions of books 
by presentation and purchase were noticed, and the liberality of donors 
acknowledged. In conclusion, the peculiar interest of the society’s recent 
proceedings was indicated, such as the discovery of Holbein’s will, the 
exhibition of pictures from the Royal Collection, and the fixing of a cer- 
tain date for the first discovery of Australia. A vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, with the request that he would allow it to be 
printed, was proposed by the Marquis of Bristol, seconded by Mr. Tite, 
M.P., and carried unanimously. ‘The ballot having closed, and the scru- 
tators stated the result, the following gentlemen were declared the Pre- 
sident, Council, and officers of the society for the year ensuing, namely: 
The Earl Stanhope, President; Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Vice-Presi- 
dent; the Marquis of Bristol, Vice-President; William Tite, M.P., Vice- 
President; Frederic Ouvry, Treasurer; Augustus W. Franks, Director; 
William Salt, Beriah Botfield, M.P., Robert Lemon, George Scharf, 
W. S. W. Vaux, C. Octavius Morgan, M.P., B. B. Woodward, John 
Evans, W. H. Hart, John Henderson, Alexander Nesbitt, Edmund Old- 
field, Sir James Prior, E. P. Shirley, M.P., and Lord Talbot de Malahide; 
also C. Knight Watson was re-elected Secretary. Thanks were voted to the 
scrutators for their trouble inexamining the lists, and the meeting separated. 
InstituTE or Actuaries.—April 29; Charles Jellicoe, Esq., Pres., in 
the chair. A paper “On the Rate of Mortality prevailing in the 
Families of the Peerage during the Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. A. H. 
Bailey and Mr. A. Day, was read by Mr. Bailey. The paper 
referred to some investigations on the same subject by the late Mr. 
Farren, Mr. Edmonds, and Dr. Guy, pointing out certain defects in 
them, and remarkirfg that some of the conclusions theretofore arrived at 
were not to be relied upon, the observations having been made on the 
ages at death only, without any regard to the numbers living. The pre- 
sent observations had been made on peers, sons and daughters 
of peers, and sons and daughters of peers’ eldest sons; and, in 
order that the results might be compared with other modern 
tables of mortality, the time over which the observations extended 
had been limited to the present century. The number of cases 
brought under observation was 7473, 4221 being males and 3252 
females; and tables were exhibited showing the results for each sex 
separately, and for both combined. The results showed that the families 
of the peerage are an unusually long-lived class. Amongst the males the 
mean duration of life at all ages under 73 exceeds not merely that 
of the general population, but even that of the selected lives of the 
Equitable Assurance Society. In old age it is rather less than the 
Government annuitants, but coincides very nearly with both the former 
tables. With the females, themean duration of life is throughout greater 
than that of the females of the general population, agreeing very closely 
with that of the Government annuitants at all ages under 55, but sur- 
passing the latter in old age. In short, the female table indicated a more 
favourable mortality than any other table in ordinary use. Reference 
was then made to some characteristic features of particular periods 
of life. In infancy and childhood the mortality is only about one- 
third of that prevailing among the general population ; but this 
remarkable advantage is, to some extent, counteracted on arriving 
at the age at which the first introduction into society usually takes 
place. Amongst the males between 20 and 30, and the females a 
few years younger, the mortality exceeds that of the general population 
at corresponding ages; the excess is greater in the case of the males, 
but is distinctly marked in both sexes. Comparing the present with 
other observations on the comparative mortality of the sexes, reasons 
were given for arriving at the conclusion that in early life and in old age 
the mortality of the female sex is less, and in middle life greater, than 
that of the male ; the mean duration of life being at all ages greater for 
the female. The writers concluded by remarking on the importance of 
these results to life assurance and reversionary interest societies, and by 
pointing out the practical application which might be made of them. 
British ArcuxoLocicaL AssocraTion.—April 24; T. J. Pettigrew, 
V.P., in the chair. Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., M.P., C.B.; Rev. 
J. L. Petit, M.A.; Rev. J. A. Addison, M.A. ; Robert Jennings, Esq. ; 
Charles Hill, Esq.; and A. S. Bell, Esq., were added to the list of Asso- 
ciates. The chairman announced that Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., 
M.P., had accepted the office of President of the Association in the room 
of Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., and that he would attend throughout the 
Congress in Devonshire, to be held at Exeter from August 19 to 24 inclu- 
sive. Mr. Roberts exhibited the impression of a seal in the possession of 
Lady Corbet, of Sundorne, found at Haughmond Abbey. It is the signet 
of an Abbot Sherringham, whose name, however, does not appear in the 
printed list of the Abbots of Haughmond. Mr. J. Clarke exhibited a 
half denarius of Otho IV., Emperor of Germany, 1208-12. It weighs 
194 grains. The Rev. E. Kell exhibited Saxon coins of Offa, Coelnoth, 
Burgred, Aethelbearht and Eagbert, found at Southampton, tending to 
strengthen the opinion of the extension of the ancient site of that town. 
Mr. Kell also communicated an account of extensive investigations of 
Netley Abbey, proving by excavations that no crypt existed as commonly 
reported, but bases of pillars, walls, and other ancient remains, were 
found, of which an account will be drawn up. The Rev. Mr. Scarth sent 
a short notice of an important discovery, now in course of examination, 
made at Bath—three stone coffins containing skeletons, the skulls of 
which are Roman or Romano-British, imbedded in fine sand. A particular 
account will be produced at a future meeting. Mr. W. H. Formanexhibited 
a most beautiful Anglo-Saxon fibula crested with seven rays, composed 
of bronze plated with gold, and set with slabs of paste of blue, green, and 
garnet colours, the sockets lined with gold-foil, and further adorned with 
fifteen pearls and eleven silver studs. It measures four inches in length, 
and is said to have been found in Kent. Dr. Palmer forwarded some 
notes on the discovery of a Roman villa at East Ilsley, in Berks, yielding 
various specimens of pottery, flint arrow-heads, spear-heads, a bronze 








stylus, stone hammer, &c. Mr. Previté exhibited various arms of 
Oriental manufacture, and Dr. Copland a MS. book of Hours of the 
fifteenth century, stated by Mr. T. Wright to be of English art. There 
are in it some MS. notes of a somewhat later period, in one of which 
occurs “ Cockney of London.” 

Zootoeicat Socrery.—At the anniversary meeting, held on Monday, 
April 29, at their house in Hanover-square—Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, 
Vice-President, in the chair—the business was commenced by the reading 
of the auditors’ report, which congratulated the society upon the con- 
tinued improvement in the finances, &c. It was then moved by Sir W. 
Newton, seconded by Mr. R. Low, “That the thanks of the meeting be 
returned to the auditors for their report.” The secretary read the report 
of the Council, detailing the proceedings of the society since the last 
anniversary. On the motion of Mr. R. A. Slaney, M.P., seconded by Sir 
P. Egerton, M.P., the report of the Council was approved and adopted. 
The ballot for the Council and officers for the ensuing year was declared to 
have resulted in the election of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, K.G., 
as President, R. Drummond, Esq., as treasurer, and Philip Lutley Sclater, 
M.A., Ph.D., as secretary of the society; and the Duke of Argyll, 
F.R.S., John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S., Lord Llanover, Professor Huxley, 
F.R.S., &e., and Mr. Alfred Newton, M.A., F.L.S., &c., were elected as 
members of the Council in the place of the Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, 
Bart., F.R.S., Mr. James Scott Bowerbank, F.R.S., LL.D., Sir Benjamin 
C. Brodie, President R.S., Professor Owen, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., and Mr. 
Robert M‘Andrew, F.R.S., removed therefrom. Mr. Robert Hudson, 
F.R.S., was also elected into the Council, in the place of Mr. K. J. 
Rudge, deceased. The following gentlemen were added to the Publica- 
tion Committee, in the room of three who retired by rotation—Dr. John 
Lister, Dr. James Salter, and Mr. Osbert Salvin. The meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman and the scrutineers. 

Roya Instirution.—On the afternoon of Tuesday week, Professor 
Owen delivered at the Royal Institution the eleventh lecture of his course 
on fishes. He said he should in that and in the next lecture, which would 
be the concluding one, recapitulate the general facts connected with the 
appearance of fishes of different genera in the successive geological 
deposits from the lowest strata in which their remains appeared, to the 
present time. For that purpose a large diagram was exhibited, divided 
into four perpendicular compartments, representing the four divisions 
into which Professor Agassiz classed all fishes, according tothe characters 
of their outer coverings. Horizontal lines were drawn across the diagram 
to represent the succession of geological formations; and the period when 
each distinctive group of fishes is supposed to have been created, their 
comparative abundance in numbers and species at various epochs, and 
when they became extinct, were shown by dark bands of varying thick- 
nesses. By looking at the diagram, the strata in which the fossil remains 
of different fishes are first found, the periods at which they increased, or 
diminished, ordied out, could beseen ataglance. From this view of the origin 
and progress of fishes it appeared that the principal group of the placoid 
family, or those having coverings of thick plates and cartilaginous skele- 
tons, commenced witha few species in the uppermost Silurian deposits; that 
they greatly increased in the Old Red Sandstone formation, and continued 
in great numbers until the commencement of the secondary strata, when 
they suddenly diminished ; and they are now represented by only two 
species of sharks, one found in Australia and the otherin the China seas. 
The present genus of sharks appeared about the time that the oldest one 
was greatly diminished, and it has continued to increase to modern times, 
though the existing shark differs in species from the sharks of the secon- 
dary period. The ganoid fishes, with hard enamelled scales, commenced 
nearly at the same period as the placoids; their progress in creation was 
nearly similar, and they have now only a few representatives. The ctenoid 
fishes, with elongated flexible scales terminated with projections, com- 
menced existence about the secondary period; andthe cycloid fishes, with 
curved scales, and with perfect tail-fins, did not appear until the tertiary 
formation. Among these are the salmon, herring, sole, and turbot, whilst 
the codfish has a yet more recent existence. All the fishes that are first 
found in the tertiary period were at the commencement small in numbers 
and few in species, but they have gone on increasing to the present time, 
though none of the living fishes are of the same species as those whose fossil 
remains are found. It appeared from this survey of the successive creations 
and extinctions of fishes of various genera, that though many which formerly 
lived have become entirely extinct, the representatives of the majority of 
them have continued to modern times, and that there are now living a 
greater variety of fishes than at any former period. In making this 
recapitulation, Professor Owen alluded to the gradual development of 
fishes from their lower types to their more modern forms, which, he said, 
afforded some countenance to the derivative theory, and he remarked that 
the more recently created fishes are better adapted to be the food of man 
than the sharks and other representatives of the palzozoic periods. In 
the concluding portion of the lecture Professor Owen referred to a dia- 
gram, showing the origin and progress of reptilian life on the earth, 
the creation of air-breathing vertebrate animals, such as the saurians, 
whose remains are found abundantly in the oolite strata, followed at a 
long interval after the creation of fishes. He noticed also, without draw- 
ing any distinct inference from it, the succession of higher forms of life 
following those that died out, and the connection between one form of 
life and another. Thus the climbing perch, which climbs up plants to catch 
insects, and remains out of water several minutes, was mentioned as an 
approximation to air-breathing reptiles, and the pterodactyle, or flying 
lizard, as an approximation to birds. 

Roya Institution oF Great Britaty.—The annual meeting was 
held on Wednesday, May 1, 1861, Wm. Pole, Esq., M.A., F-R.S., 
Treasurer, in the chair. The annual report of the Committee of Visitors 
for the year 1860 was read and adopted. The statement of sums received 
continues to show a gradual increase in the yearly income. The amount 
of annual contributions of members and subscribers in 1860 amounted to 
2967/. 6s., the receipts and subscriptions to lectures were 946/. 11s. 6d. ; 
the total annual income amounted to 4808/. 2s. On December 31, 1860, 
the funded property was 27,750/. 9s. 8d.; and the balance at the bankers’, 
1182/. 12s. 7d., with six Exchequer bills of 1007. each. There were no 
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in number to 386 volumes; making, with those purchased by the 
managers and patrons, a total of 758 volumes (including periodicals) 
added to the library in the year. Thanks were voted to the President, 
Treasurer, and Secretary, to the Committees of Managers and Visitors, 
and to Professor Faraday, for their services to the institution during the 
past year. The following gentlemen were unanimously elected as officers for 
the ensuing year-——President: The Duke of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S. 
Treasurer: William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Secretary: Henry Bence 
Jones, M.D., F.R.S. Managers: John George Appold, Esq., F.R.S.; the Rev. 
John Barlow, M.A.,F.R.S.; John J. Bigsby, M.D., F.G.S.; William Bow- 
map, Esq., F.R.S.; Warren dela Rue, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S.; George Dodd, Esq., 
F.S.A.; Col. Sir George Everest, C.B., F.R.S.; John Peter Gassiot, Esq., 
F.R.S.; John Hall Gladstone, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S.; Sir Henry Holland, 
Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; Richard Jennings, Esq., M.A.; John Lub- 
bock, Esq., F.R.S.; Lewis Powell, M.D., F.S.A.; the Lord Stanley, M.P., 
F.R.S.; the Lord Wensleydale. Visitors: Neill Arnott, M.D., F.R.S.; 
George J. Bosanquet, Esq.; Archibald Boyd, Esq.; John Charles Bur- 
goyne, Esq.; George Busk, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S.; Rev. Charles John 
Fynes Clinton, M.A.; Edward Enfield, Esq.; Gordon Willoughby James 
Gyll, Esq.; John MacDonnell, Esq.; Edmund Macrory, Esq., M.A. ; James 
Nasmyth, Esq.; Henry Minchin Noad, Esq., F.R.S.; George Stodart, 
Esq.; the Viscount Templetown; Arthur de Not Walker, Esq. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


-Royal Institution. 2. General Monthly Meeting. 

Entomological 8. 

British Architects. 8. Anniversary. 

United Service Institution. 8} Major Rhodes, ‘Submarine Telegraphy within 
the limits of the Arctic and North Atlantic Regions.” 

TUES. ......Royal Institution. 3. Mr. John Hullah, ** On the History of Modern Music.” 

Civil Engineers. 8. Continued Discussion upon ‘The National Defences.” 
Pathological. 8. 
Photographic. 8. 


MO, a0 


WED ......Literarv Fund. 3. 
Society of Arts. & Mr. P. L. Simmonds, “On the Trade and Commerce of the 
Eastern Archipelago.” 
Geological. 8 (Burlington House). 1. Mr. Alfred Fontan, “Description of Two 
Bone Caves in the Mountain of Ker, at Massat, Department of the Ariege."’ 
2. Mr. Joseph Prestwich, “ Notes on some Further Discoveries of Flint Imple- 
ments in the Drift ; with some suggestions for further search.” 
Graphic. 8. 
Microscopical. 8 
Royal Society of Literature. 8. 
Archxological Association. 84. 
Tuvns. ...Royal Institution. 3. Mr. Pengelly, “On the Devonian Age of the World.” 


Philological. 8. 
Artists and Amateurs. 8 
Antiquaries. 84. 
Frr. .....United Service Institution. 3. Colonel Shafto Adair, “‘England, her Wars and 
Expeditions since 1815.” 
Astronomical. 8. 
Roya! Institution. & Mr. W. 8. Savory, “On the Relation of the Animal and 
Vegetable to the Inorganic Kingdom.” 
SAT. .....Asiatie. 3. Anniversary. 
Royal Institution. 3. Prof. Max Miiller, “On the Science of Language.” 
Royal Botanic. 33. 


THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, AND AUTHORS’ & PUBLISHERS’ REGISTER. 





HISTORIES OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSES. 
jg TO A DELAY in the engraving of Mr. Charles 

Knight’s portrait, the appearance of the ‘‘Memoir of the 
{louse of Knight” is postponed to the 18th inst.: in Tae Critic for 
that day will appear No. IV. of the Histories of Publishing Houses— 
“A History of the House of Charles Knight,” accompanied by a 
portrait and a fac-simile autograph. Other histories of the great 
publishing houses will appear in succession. 


HERE IS LITTLE NEW TO REPORT THIS WEEK 
beyond new editions and reprints of old books. Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. publish, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, edited by Mr. B. Thorpe, in two 
volumes—the first containing the original texts, and the second the 
translation ; also, the first volume of Letters and Papers illustrative of 
the Wars of the English in France during the reign of Henry VI., 
King of England, edited, with an historical preface, by the Rev. J. 
Stevenson. We have the Life and Opinions of Charles, second Earl 
Grey ; the Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke 
of Wellington and others ; a second series of Dean Ramsay’s delight- 
ful Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character ; and two novels— 
Vonved the Dane, reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine ; 
and Richard Arbour, or the Family Scapegrace, by Mr. James 
Payn, from Chambers’s Journal. Mr. Money’s Java, or How to 
Manage a Colony, will let us, we suppose, into the secrets of the 
thrifty Dutch government of one of the finest islands in 
the world. Theology is well represented; there are Mr. 
Hughes's “Religio Laici;’ Dr. Wordsworth’s Inspiration of 
the Bible, five lectures delivered in Westminster Abbey ; eight Lec- 
tures on the Atenement, by the Rev. W. Macllwaine, preached in 
St. George’s, Belfast ; the Fight of Faith, sermons preached in New 
College Chapel, by the Rev. Henry Christopherson; a Commentary 
on the Book of Genesis for the use of Readers of the English Version 
of the Bible, by the Rev. H. C. Groves; and Some Modern Diffi- 
culties respecting the Facts of Nature and Revelation, considered in 
four sermons before the University of Cambridge in Lent, 1861, by 
the Rev. J. Moorhouse. 

The discussion on the paper duty has been ceaseless during the 
week, and now that the fate of the Ministry is staked on its repeal, 
the question has become one of absorbing importance. The opposi- 
tion to the repeal is thoroughly factious, and it would be difficult to 
state the various and shifting reasons by which it is sought to be jus- 
tified. Between rival politicians the poor paper-makers have a hard 
time of it, and if it were possible for another year to continue their 
present suspense and subjection to unfair competition with Germany, 
France, and Belgium, the result must be their ruin and their registra- 
tion in the Gazette. 


“A biography of Major André, by Mr. Winthrop Sargent, has been 
published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. André’s life is 
aromance in reality, which continues to be told and retold with 
perennial interest. Born at Lichfield in 1751, slighted in love whilst a 
youth, he entered the army and proceeded with his regiment to 
America, where, in the war between Great Britain and her colonies, 
he greatly distinguished himself ; caught as a spy whilst treating with 
Benedict Arnold for the surrender of West Point, he was carried 
before General Washington, tried by court-martial, hung in 1780, and 
a monument to his memory ereci :d in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Sargent 
has industriously collected from public records, journals, histories, and 











tradition every fact connected with the life of the brave young André. 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, whose ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” and 
‘¢ Elsie Venner ” have made his name more familiar to English ears 
than his poetry, has collected his scattered writings in a volume enti- 
tled ‘‘ Currents and Counter Currents in Medical Science, with other 
Addresses and Essays.” The collection contains his paper on 
“ Homeopathy and its kindred Delusions,” which made no_ small stir 
in Boston, a city where homeopathy is in wider practice than any- 
where else in the world, and where, too, Dr. Holmes’s name in medi- 
cine and literature is most known and respected. An edition of the 
‘Essays and Reviews,” we see, is brought out in Boston by Messrs. 
Walker, Wise, and Co., edited with an introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Hedge. Three ominous military works likewise appear : ‘‘ Evolutions 
of Field Batteries of Artillery,” by Major Anderson ; a ‘* Hand-book 
of Artillery,” by Captain Roberts ; and a ‘“ Hand-book for Active 
Service,” for the use of volunteers, by Captain Vielé. 





The Moniteur has the following note on the importation of French 
paper into England: ‘A party of paper-manufacturers in England 
is attempting at this moment a singular opposition to the repeal of the 
paper duties. They fear that the abolition of this tax willnot encou- 
rage fresh capital to embark in this industry, and that foreign com- 
petition will be disastrous, on account of the import duty on paper 
being taken off. Not hoping for any success from their opposition 
to the repeal of the excise duty itself, they endeavour to inveigle the 
House of Commons into sanctioning, or even into provoking, a viola- 
tion of one of the articles of the Treaty of Commerce. This article is 
to the purport that the importation of French paper shali be liberated 
by a sum equal to any reduction effected in the English excise duty. 
This duty being entirely suppressed, according to the scheme of Mr. 
Gladstone, it results that French papers should be admitted entirely 
free. It is against this inevitable consequence of a measure equally 
inevitable, that a group of English manufacturers raise a cry in the 
name of protection to a national industry, It is not to 
be feared that the British Government will lend an ear for an 
instant to this monstrous pretence, and the paper-makers of France 
need not have the least apprehension of the attitude of Parliament in 
this affair. The only argument, in fact, which the English manufac- 
turers can put forward in support of their demands is, that there 
should be no duty upon the exportation of foreign rags. But their 
reasoning falls of itself to the ground when they state that, in spite of 
this duty, rags, the raw material in paper-making, are cheaper in Eng- 
land than in any market of the Continent. Several English news- 
papers have recently purchased an enormous quantity of paper in 
Belgium ; but they have found it so inferior in quality to that to 
which the English publie is accustomed, without realising any real 
profit in the price, that it is evident English paper for printing pur- 
poses is established on the most advantageous conditions it is possible 
to obtain. As to writing paper, it cannot be denied that, under the 
new commercial regime, French papers will enter largely into English 
consumption.” ' 

The book trade, except in the political brochure, still continues in 
a very languid state. There is scarcely a novelty to indicate. We 
observe that Macaulay’s History of England from the Accession of 
James II., translated by the Viscount Jules de Peyronnet, has 
reached a second edition, as also his History of the Reign of Wil- 
liam III., translated by M. Amédée Pichot. We note also the 
appearance of a second edition of the Life and Works of Channing, 
by Charles de Remusat. The brochure of the Duc d’Aumale is now 
at large, and is advertised at Dentu’s for a franc. The Customs’ 
returns show that the export trade of France, in books, engravings, 
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and lithographs, does not greatly increase. Indeed, the month of 
March, if it shows an increase of quantity, shows a falling off in value, 
as against the same month in 1860. In March 1860 the French 
exported in books, engravings, and lithographs, 1874 ewts., valued at 
1,124,400f., and last month 2019 ewts., valued at 1,211,400f. In the 
first three months of 1860 they exported 4750 ewts. of books, &c., 
valued at 2,850,000f., and in the first three months of the present 
year 4303 cwts., valued at 2,581,800f. 

A new periodical appears, written with good taste and commend- 
able earnestness—the Revue Fantaisiste. Among the contributors are 
Théophile Gautier, Arstne Houssaye, Auguste Vacquerie, Emile 
Deschamps, and others whose names are a guarantee. We should 
like, however, more for our money. The pages yawn widely, and to 
our English tastes there is too much /ead, and too many blank half- 

ages. 

There are signs of regeneration in the morale of the French drama. 
The sons intend to expiate the dramatic wickedness of their fathers. 
The demi-monde will give place to the moral world, and the tinsel to 
beaten gold. A young author, M. Jean du Boys, has brought forward 
anew piece intituled “La Volonté,” which is intended to correct 
indolence in matters of religion, in matters of politics, and matters of 
art. M. de la Rounat, of the Palais Royal, has received it with great 
favour. As a specimen of its spirit and rhythm, Tiburce, one of the 
characters, says : 


Ce qu’il nous manque & tous, hélas! la | Le peintre en son esprit erée un divin 


} 
VOLONT?: | | tableau, 
Vous ne comprendrez pas, vous, ’homme | Oise mélent l'azur des cieux, le bruit de 
d'énergie |  Veau. 
La langueur qui nous tient, presque une ; Au café, le poéte ébauche un plan de drame 
nostalgie. ; Qui doit régénérer du coup P Homme et la 
Notre monde artistique est un Capharnaiim | Femme. 
Ou les esprits confus se grisent d’opium. Aprés quoi, tous, pensifs, se disent, par 
Oh! le projet pour nous est chose trés-facile, | instants : 
L’architecte en révant batit toute une Oui, je ferai cela, lorsque j'aurai le temps. 
ville. | — On n’a jamais le temps! 


Poetry, at present, in France appears to have a market. A new 
edition of the poems of André Chénier, promised to appear under 
the auspices of one of the family, isannounced. But M. Charpentier, 
the well-known publisher, has issued an intimation to the trade, that, 
as the copyright of the poet’s works belong to him by law, he will 
proceed against all his brethren who subscribe to and expose for sale 
this new edition. 





In a recent number we had to express our regret that we had no 
novelties in Spanish literature to report. We have reason to believe 
that the old Castilian fire is not extinguished, and that there are 
gifted men in the Peninsula. We believe that modern Spain has a 
literature, and that she is not so much absorbed in dollars and iron- 
cased frigates as to neglect the cultivation of letters. But she is slow 
in making us acquainted with results, She has her ‘ Revistos,” but 
it is long before they reach our shores. We desire to know what is 
doing in the land of Cervantes ; we search indefatigably, and find no 
name of note in letters. It may be that we have searched in the 
wrong direction. Meanwhile Mr. Spencer Hall inquires if we have 
ever reviewed the works of Fernan Caballero? We have not, not 
having as yet seen them. We are, however, not ignorant 
of the, name of this writer, and to Mr. Spencer Hall 
we are obliged for the following particulars: “ Fernan Caballero is 
a mere ‘nombre de pluma.’ I have good reason to believe the 
authoress is the daughter of Don Juan Nicholas Buhl de Fabre, 
author of the ‘Floresta de Rimas Antiguas Castellanas,’ and of the 
‘Teatro Espanol anterior 2 Lope de Vega.’ This lady has pub- 
lished a series of novels illustrative of Spanish life and character. 
No foreigner can thoroughly appreciate the literature of another 
land, so as rightly to interpret its truth. So far as I can judge and 
am informed by competent opinion, these novels may rank with those 
of Miss Bronté, or of the authoress of ‘ Adam Bede,’ in many respects. 
The story is not so tragic in its elements ; that is, there is less of pas- 
sionate emotion than that which forms the theme of Miss Bronté’s 
novels, It is entirely domestic, moves always within a locality, or a 
family circle, but the characters are clearly defined, the conversation 
is natural and dramatic, and the events seem to arise and to have the 
result we should anticipate as conformable to the experience of actual 
life. These remarks are founded upon two, ‘ La Gaviota’ and ‘Clemencia.’” 
Weare thankful to know this much of a Spanish authoress, If we happen 
to come across her volumes, they will receive at our hands all the 
attention they may merit. Our obliging correspondent further tells 
us: ‘“* Her sketches of English visitants at Seville amount to a carica- 
ture of some coarse features her quick observation has caught.” The 
‘“‘ Historia Constitucional de Inglaterra por Don Patricio de la 
Escosura,” has now reached the third volume; but, says our in- 
formant, ‘it does not appear to be founded upon more than the works 
of some of our best English authors.” We think we can say, without 
vanity, the Spaniards cannot build upon a sounder foundation, 

MAIpeNtHorrte, or Interesting Events about the Year 1825, by Mr. Jobn 
Dickinson, F.R.S., the well-known paper-maker, is announced by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. 7 

Tue Arricie in the Quarterly Review on the “ Essays and Reviews,” which 
sent the Review into a fifth edition, has been variously ascribed to the Bishop of 
Oxford and to Dr. Sewell; itis now beyond question, we believe, to:be attributed 
to Professor Mansel. The article in the Westminster Review, which the Bishop 
of London fairly charges with originating the tumult, was written, it is said, by 


Mr. Harrison, Barrister-at-Law. The article in the current Edinburgh Review 
is by Canon Stanley. 











A Srupen7t’s Greek Grammar, from the German of Professor Curtius, is 
announced by Mr. Murray. 

Wuo Breaks, Pays, is the title of the new novel by the author of “ Cousin 
Stella,” announced by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. ~ 

Mr. Htvron’s curious work, “*Man and his Dwelling-place,” in which he 
contends that Man, and not Nature, is dead, and that Man’s own deadness is 
reflected to him from Nature, has attained a second edition under the care of 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. The first edition was published by Messrs. 
Parker and Son. 

Mr. LasceLLtes WRAXALL is busy with a new novel, which Mr. Skeet will 
publish. 

Mr. ©. Cowpen CLARKE is announced by Mr. Nichol, of Edinburgh, as 
editor of the text of a new edition of his ‘ Library of the British Poets.” The 
Rev. Geo. Gilfillan’s biograpbies and critical notices will be retained as in the 
first edition. The series will be completed in the course of three years and a 
half, and twelve volumes will be issued annually to subscribers at the cost of 
two guineas. As some subscribers only wish the more popular poets, another 
series will be provided for them consisting of double volumes of about 700 
pages on thinner paper, issued at the rate of four volumes annually for a sub- 
scription of 1/. 2s. 

Tue Syrian Massacres, by Mr. J. Lewis Farley, is announced by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans. Mr. Farley’s work, “‘ Two Yearsin Syria,” and a long 
residence in Constantinople, lead us to expect a well-written and reliable ac- 
count of these horrible feuds in the Lebanon. 

Proresson BLAcKIé is now the editor of the North British Review. 

Evrirrpts Ion, the Greek text, edited, with copious explanatory notes for 
beginners, by the Rev. C. Badham, D.D., will be published in June by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate. It will be preceded by remarks on the dialect and 
metres, grammatical questions, &c., and promises to be an excellent school and 
college book. 

AGony Pornt, by the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A., is announced by Mr. L. 
Booth. 

Exrracts rRoM Lecrures IN Drvyintiry, by the late Principal Hill, is 
announced by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. The extracts have been made 
for the sake of their bearing on the questions excited by “ Essays and Re- 
views.” 

A Serres or News Lerrers, written by John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton during the reign of (Queen Elizaketh, edited by Miss Williams, has 
been issued this week to the members of the Camden Society. 

Mr. Conotiy, Town Clerk of Anstruther, has written a ‘* Memoir of the 
Life and Writings of William Tennent, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of St. Andrew’s,” which Mr. James Blackwood will publish. Pro- 
fessor Tennent had many admirers in and beyond Fife as a poet, and his 
“ Anster Fair” won praise from many whose praise was worth having. 

Mr. Morrey’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic” is being printed in Englant 
almost at the rate of Macaulay’s History in America. First we had Mr. 
Murray’s edition, then Messrs. Routledge and Co.’s, then Mr. Beeton com- 
menced its issue in monthly parts, and now an Edinburgh edition is announced 
by Messrs. A. Strahan and Co. 

Tue Romance or Cotiece Lire, by Mr. Isaac Butt, M.P., is announced 
by Mr. Skeet as in the press. 

Essays AND Reviews.—Messrs. Bell and Daldy commence the publication 
of a series of “‘ Letters to Sons in the Universities, on the Danger to the Bible 
from Licentious Criticism,” by Presbyter Septuagenarius. The first letter has 
just appeared. Messrs. Wertheim and Co. are publishing a series of “ Anti- 
Essays,” by the Rev. C. H. Davis, M.A. Messrs. Judd and Glass publish “ An 
Essay on Christian Miracles in Reference to Recent Controversies,” by the 
Rey. J. Evans, B.A. Mr. Hardwicke, ‘* Conscience versus The Quarterly : a Plea 
for Fair Play to the Writers of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’” by the Rev. Harry 
Jones, Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, St. James’s, Westminster. 

Mr. THEODORE Martry’s translation of “ Catullus” will be published by 
Messrs. Parker, Son, and Bourn, in a few days. 

Tue Braproxp CHAMBER OF ComMERCE, at their meeting on Monday, 
adopted a petition in favour of the repeal of the paper duty. The basis of the 
petition is that the impost is vexatious and inconvenient in operation, and 
injurious to the interests of commerce. 

Tue Review or PopuLar SCIENCE, a new half-crown quarterly, edited by 
Mr. Samuelson, will commence in October, and be published by Mr. Hardwicke, 
of Piccadilly. Itis an announcement far in advance, but it is necessary to warn 
others off the ground. 

Mr. Cyrus Reppine is engaged on “ Memoirs of Misers,” for publication 
by Mr. Skeet. 

Cormac’s and O’Davoren’s “ Old Irish Glossaries, with the Glossary to the 
Calendar of Dingus, the Culdee, edited from MSS. in the Libraries of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the British Museum, with Preface, Notes, &c.,’’ by 


W. S——, is in preparation by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, and will be a 
godsend to the few zealous students of old Irish, as well as to universal 
philologists. 


Tue Brece Soctery.—The 57th annual meeting was held in Exeter Hall on 
Wednesday; the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. ‘I'he report stated that the 
Society, formed in London in 1804, soon became the parent of many others. At 
the present time the societies in connection with it are—in Great Britain, 
3728; in the colonies and other dependencies, 933; Ireland has 471; foreign 
societies, with branches, about 4000; making a total of 9152. The are now one 
hundred and sixty languages or dialects in which the Society has promoted 
the distribution, printing, or translation of the Scriptures. The number of 
versions (omitting those which are printed in different characters only) is 190. 
Of these, 140 are translations never before printed. The circulation of the Bible 
shows also a great increase: During the first four years the number was 
81,157 copies; last year alone, at home and abroad, 1,787,398; the total 
from the commencement, 39,543,220. Assistance has been given to other 
societies in the distribution of upwards of 28,000,000 more; so that the circula- 
tion, by means of these combined societies, amounts to upwards of 67,000,900 of 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, in whole or in part. The receipts of the year 
ending March 30, 1861, had exceeded those of any preceding year (excluding 
the special funds). The amount applicable to the general purposes of the 
society was 84,254/, 11s. 4d. and the amount received for Bibles and Testa- 
ments 82,909/. 15s. 3d., making the total receipts from the ordinary sources of 
income 167,164/. 6s. 7d., being 5143/. 15s. 2d. more than in any former year. 
To the above must be added the sum of 6437. 19s. id. for the Chinese New Tes- 
tament Fund, and 133/. 8s. 11d. for the special fund for India, making a grand 
total of 167,9417, 14s. 7d. The issues of the society for the year were as f¢ ov 
From the depét at home, 1,339,552 copies ; from depots abroad, 647,846 co; 
making the total issues of the society to amount to 39,315,226 copies. The 
ordinary payments had amounted to 159,816/. 7s. 1d., and the payments on 
account of the Jubilee, Chinese New Testament, and Indian funds to 5646/. 5s. 1d., 
making the total expenditure to amount to 165,462/. 12s, 2d., be ing 13,900/ 3s. 4d. 
less than in the preceding year. The society is under engagements to the ex- 
tent of 72,2707. 4s. 10d. 
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Foor Norges FRomM THE PAGE OF NATURE; or, First Forms of Vegetation, 
by the Rev. H. Macmillan, F.R.S.E., is announced by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

A Srupent’s Hanpsook or Astronomy, Descriptive and Practical, is in 
preparation by Mr. Murray. 

ETHNOLOGICAL AND LinGutstic Essays, by James Kennedy, edited, witha pre- 
face, by his son, will be published this month by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate. 

Tne Lonpon AMERICAN, a weekly international newspaper, attained its first 
year last week, and the editors congratulate themselves on their success. There 
are so many travelling and resident Americans in Europe, that a paper which 
collects and condenses American news has become a necessity. The editors 
say: “ The civil war that has broken out in the United States renders our 
position more difficult, but we shall endeavour to give an impartial account of 
passing events of both sections. Though we yet indulge the hope that there 
will be no general strife, one of the editors will proceed to America, in order to 
give our readers more reliable reports than can be gathered from party papers 
of either section.” 

Tue LeGeNpARY AND RomAntic BALLADS OF SCOTLAND will be published 
this month by Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co., edited and annotated by Dr. 
Charles Mackay. William Motherwell’s essay on Ancient Scottish Minstrelsy 
will be included in the volume. 

SERMONS IN RuyMe are not alluring; yet Mr. Snow announces a six-shilling 
volume of *‘ Metrical Lay Sermons ” in the course of a few days. 

THE CHRONICLES OF ETHELFLED, by the author of “ Mary Powell,” is in 
preparation by Messrs. A. Hall, Virtue. and Co. 

Proressor Wricut, of Dublin University, is compiling an English- 
Hindustani Dictionary. 

Tue Rey. F. D. Maurice will write the second of the series of Tracts for 
Priests and People, published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. The title of his 
tract is ‘The Mote and the Beam: a Clergyman’s Lessons from the Present 
Panic.” These tracts have direct application to the controversies excited by 
‘Essays and Reviews.” In the preface to Mr. Hughes’s “ Religio Laici ” it is 
stated that ‘‘ they are suggested by the present condition of religious feeling in 
England; they will not be confined to the topics which are treated of in any 
particular volume; each tract will explain itself; the writers will express frankly 
their differences from each other, but they do not shrink from the responsibilities 
which are involved in a joint publication. 

Moor’s Hixnpu PanruHeEon, in a new edition, illustrated with 104 plates 
from the original copper plates, is in preparation by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate. The first edition has been out of print for some time, and has been 
selling at the rate of ten and twelve guineas. 

Sop, THE MysTertes OF ADONI, AND THE Son or MAY, is announced by 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate. It is by Mr. S. F. Dunlap, an American, and 
is an attempt to carry the saying of St. Augustine, that “the same thing 
which is now called the Christian religion existed among the ancients,’’ to the 
extreme that Judaism and Christianity are but higher forms or developments 
of truths hidden in heathen mythology, and not distinct and independent 
revelations of God to man. 

ENGLAND AND ScorLanp.—One of the wrongs of Scotland is the use of the 
words England and English as inclusive of Scotland and Scottish, when Britain 
and British should be used. Scotland is in Britain, but not in England. This 
serious grievance is theme of an eighteen-penny volume announced by Messrs. 
Murray and Son, of Glasgow, under the title of ‘‘ What’s in a Name? being an 
inquiry how far the use of the word ‘ England’ for Britain is legitimate in itself, 
or injurious to Scotiand.” 

Mr. RAVENSTELN’s volume, “ The Russians on the Amur,” is announced by 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. for the 1st of June. It will consist of two parts, one 
historical, the other geographical, statistical, and commercial. The former will 
give the history of Russian Adventure on the Amur in the seventeenth century 
to the treaty of Nerchinsk; the Amur, whilst in possession of China; the 
labours of the Romish missionaries in Manchuria; and lastly, the proceedings 
of Russia since the appointment of General Muravief-Amursky as Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia in 1848. Very few of these late events have be- 
come known to the public, and the author has been able to avail himself of 
information communicated to him by gentlemen who have themselves taken 
part in the occupation of the country. The second part will give a detailed 
description of the country, its inhabitants, productions, &c. This part will be 
profusely illustrated, and the interest naturally attached to the description of a 
country which has so recently been opened to European enterprise will be en- 
hanced by the introduction of personal accounts of Russian travellers, and 
numerous woodcuts and lithographs. In the chapter on Commerce the author 
will not only show the present condition of the commerce going on there, but 
will also enter upon its probable development. An Appendix on the Naviga- 
tion of the Gulf of the Amnr, by Capt. Priitz, will be given. 

Tue Paper Dvties.—The following is a copy of the petition of Messrs. 
Cowan and Sons, paper-makers, which Mr. Gladstone has presented to the House 
of Commons :—“ The petition of Alexander Cowan and Sons, paper-makers, at 
Valleyfield, in the county of Edinburgh, humbly showeth, that your petitioners, 
who have for upwards of half a century been extensively engaged in the manu- 
facture of paper, had entertained a confident expectation that they would, before 
this time, have been enabled to carry on their operations, and the packing and 
exportation of the manufactured article, with as much freedom as is enjoyed by 
all the other manufacturers of this country, and by the paper-manufacturers of 
every other country. Notwithstanding, however, the deliberate opinion of 
the House of Commons, that financial arrangements ought to be made to enable 
that House to dispense with the excise duty on paper, and notwithstanding that 
a bill was passed by your honourable House during last session with that view, 
your petitioners have not been relieved from the surveillance of the excise, and 
continue to suffer under restrictions from which the foreigner is free, and the 
manufacturer on the Continent is enabled, through the prohibition of the expor- 

tation of rags, or the heavy export duty imposed thereon, to purchase his 
material at a price artificially and greatly lower than is possible for the manufac- 
turers of this country. Your honourable House is no doubt aware that every 
ream of paper made in this country must be inclosed in a wrapper with a label 
bearing on it many written and printed details, as a prima facie evidence that 
the duty thereon has been duly charged, and it appears to your petitioners to be 
most unjust that foreign paper should be admitted into this country without such 
wrappers and labels, as this evidently offers inducements to the fraudulent manu- 
facturer to pretend that paper found without labels and excise stamps is foreign 
paper. So many changes have taken place in the manufacture of paper since 
the last excise law affecting it was passed, that such law is now quite inappli- 
cable, and has, in fact, in several respects been repealed by the Board of Excise, 
without the sanction of your honourable House. Your petitioners therefore 
humbly pray your honourable House :—1. To make such financial arrangements 
as will admit of the excise duty on paper being repealed at the earliest possible 
period, and in the event of the repeal of this duty not being practicable during 
the present session.—2. That a law be passed by your honourable House to 
define what is and what is not paper.—3. That so long asa label denoting the 





payment is compulsory upon the British manufacturer of paper, it shall be 
imperative also on the importer of paper from abroad.—4. That, so long as the 
foreign manufacturer or the importer of paper from abroad is allowed to bond 
his paper in all the ports of this country for an indefinite period, the same pri- 
vilege shall be conceded to the home manufacturer, who by the present law is 
charged with duty as the paper is sent from the mill. And your petitioners 
shall ever pray.—ALEx. CowWAN AND Sons.” 





AMERICA.—A Stave Apvocatine nI1s own Stavery.—Harrison 
Berry, a slave, the property of Mr. S. W. Rice, Covington, Georgia, has had 
published for him a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Slavery and Abolitionism, as viewed 
by a Georgia Slave.’’ The editor of the Griffin Union says ke knows Berry, 
and that he is a slave and a good one. The Abolitionists, says Berry, are the 
slaves’ worst enemies, inasmuch as they terrify their owners, and cause them 
to draw the bonds of their servitude tighter and tighter, and deprive them of 
many indulgences they would otherwise enjoy. ‘ ‘ 

Quick Worx.—The fifth volume of Macaulay’s History was received by a 
Boston house on Tuesday ; it was “set up,” stereotyped, printed, bound, and in 
market on Saturday. 7 : 

PostaL REVENUE IN THE NortH AND SoutH.—Nothing can give a better 
idea of the state of civilisation in North and South, between free and slave, 
than the postal returns. Last year the cost to the United States of carrying 
the mails in the Slave States was 616,592/., the receipts 165,9160., and the loss 
450,6761.; in the Free States the cost was 231,344/., the receipts 244,856/.,, and 
the surplus 13,5127. : 

PAPER-MAKING IN THE UnrTED Srares.—According to the last census, it 
takes 750 paper-mills and 2000 steam-engines to supply the book and newspaper 
publishers with paper, at a cost of 5,400,0002. per annum. : 

BEHOLD, HOW GREAT A MATTER A LITTLE FIRE KINDLETH !—The Boston 
Liberator, edited by Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, has for thirty long years 
incessantly pleaded for the abolition of slavery, until Garrison and his 
Liberator have become words of terror to the south. Garrison started at first ina 
very humble way. Secretary Floyd, speaking at Richmond, Virginia, to an 
assembly of slave-holders, said: ‘A short time in the history of nations, gentle- 
men—thirty years only—a newspaper made its appearance, called the Liberator, 
and the Governor of Virginia at that day wrote to a friend of his in Boston to 
know something of this Liberator newspaper. He stated that the paper had been 
sent here through the post-office to teach insubordination and incite servile 
insurrection. What, said the Governor, is the meaning ofthis? Howis it that 
the old cradle of liberty, even Massachusetts, allows this paper to exist? His 
friend wrote back and stated: ‘The paper you have sent me I have carefully 
examined, and immediately made it my business to seek its origin. After a 
long and tedious search, I discovered that it was published by an insignificant 
and unknown man, and printed in the attic of a waste house in a back street of 
the city of Boston. The publisher nobody knows or cares for ; his whole concern 
is a small dirty room, containing a press worked by himself once a week to 
throw out the issue which he prepares for the public. I think the Governor of 
Virginia—the Governor of that grand old Commonwealth which led the van of 
the revolutionary war—may rest content that there is no danger to the liberties 
of Virginia from this source.’ That was thirty years ago; and at that time 
this little indication was but a small cloud in the heavens, not bigger than a 
man’s hand. How is it now? It has grown to be a cloud that covers the whole 
face of the heavens—it has grown to be a power that is striking down the bul- 
wark of constitutional liberty and freedom, That was its origin.’ 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


By Mr. Edwin Barrett, 31, Cornhill, Ipswich. 
Forster’s Goldsmith. 2 vols. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Odd vols. } ; 
Richardson’s (the painter) Notes on Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature. Vols. V. and VI. 


By Mr. S. Drayton and Sons, Exeter. 


Oliver’s Antiquities in Devon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Manning’s Sermons. 8vo. Vol. IV. 

Punch. Vol. XXVIII. to 

Morell’s Rome. 12mo. 

England. 2 vols. 12mo. .. 
Cooper’s Novels. Any of the 3 vol. editions. 
Clarke’s Commentary. 6 vols. Imperial 8vo. 
Shakespeare, by Valpy, 15 vols. Vol. XV. 


By Mr. Charles Jones, Worcester. 


Swift’s Works. Hawkesworth. Calf. 12 vols. 1760. Vol. II.; containing 
Gulliver’s Travels. 
Brook’s Lives of Puritans. 3 Vols. Vol. I. London. 1813. Bds. 
Martin Chuzzlewitt. Part 13. Original edition. 
By Mr. J. 0. Sandford, Shrewsbury. 
Bonnycastle’s Larger Arithmetic. 
Owen and Blakeway’s Shrewsbury. 
Ossian’s Poems and Fragments. 3 vols. 
Highland Society, 1807. nea : 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Treatise De Veritate, prout distingiutur 4 Revela- 
tione, &c., &e. : : 
German Fairy Stories. Published about 1820, 1vol. 8vo., with etchings. 
Flodden Field. A Poem. An edition published 1644, or any other edition. 
Howitt’s Wild Sports of the East. Atlas folio, 1819. 





Vol: V. 


Large paper copy. 
Published under the sanction of the 








TRADE NEWS. 


Messrs. R. Grirrin AND Co. have resigned their business in Glasgow, and 
now concentrate their attention to London. Their premises and trade in Glasgow 
have been taken by Messrs. Porteous and Hislop. 

PartTNERSHIPS DissoLveD.—W. and J. H. Johnson, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and elsewhere, patent agents and publishers,—J. Kerruish and J. Kirby, Man- 
chester, newspaper proprietors und printers. 

Bayxevrt.—L. Tallis, 21, Warwick-square, City, and 12, Chadwell-street, 
Pentonville, widow, bookseller and publisher, May 14 and June 11, at one, at 
the Bankrupts’ Court. Solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance, Smith, and Fawdon, 
Bread-street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Basinghall-street. 

INsoLyENT PetitionER.—May 22, T. B. Kirk, Nottingham, stationer and 
printer. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 

4 MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN WILKINSON, at 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, on Saturday, May 11, at one o’clock precisely, a 
collection of English and foreign books, consisting of historical works, voyages 
and travels, translations of the classics, books of prints and standard works in 
English literature, belles-lettres, &c. 


By THE Same, on Monday, May 13, at one o’clock precisely, the architectural 
and general library and collection of drawings and engravings of the late Mr. 
‘George Bailey, Curator of the Soane Museum, comprising valuable English and 
foreign works on architecture, antiquities, and other branches of the fine 
arts, illustrations of poetry and the drama, theology, biography, political 
economy, statistics, &c. 


By MR. HODGSON, at his new rooms, Chancery-lane, on Monday, May 6, 
and four following days, at half-past twelve, a large collection of books, in all 
classes of literature, being the libraries of two clergymen, from the country, and 
other smaller collections. 





PAST SALES. 

By Messrs. S. L. SOTHEBY and J. WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, from Thursday, 25th April, to Wednesday, 1st May, the first six 
days of the sale of M. Libri’s Library. Amongst the lots sold may be men- 
tioned the following: 

Algebra. Bachet de Meziriac (C. G.) Problémes plaisans et delectables qui 
se font par les Nombres, avec leur Démonstration. Lyon, 1612. 3/. 3s. 

Algebra. Bombelli (R.) Algebra Opera con la quale ciascuno da se potr’ 
venire in perfetta Cognitione della Teorica dell’ Arimetica, title mended by 
Madame de Simonin, half vellum. Bologna, 1879. 2/7. 11s. 

Algebra. Cardani (H.) Artis Magnex sive de Regulis Algebraicis Liber 
unus, with autograph signatures of ‘Jo. Camillus Gloriosus, Gifonensis,” 
oe astronomer, at beginning and end of volume, folio. Norimb. 

545. 21. 

Algebra, Ferrari (Lud.) e Nicola Tartaglia, cartelli di disfide scientifiche 
intorno la risoluzione delle equazioni algebriche, &c.; a volume of excessive 
rarity and presumed to be unique, formerly in the possession of Professor S. 
Gherardi; 4to. Milanoe Venetia, 1547. 202. 10s. 

Arithmetic. Abbacho. Incommincia vna practica molto bona et vtile: a 
ciaschaduno chi yuole vxare larte dela mercha-dantia. chiamata vulgarmente 
larte de labbacho; probably unique, as it is the only copy known; 4to. 
A. Triviso. 1478. 44. 

Arithmetic. Abacco (Libro de) che insegna a fare ogni ragione mercadantile 
& pertegare le terre con l’arte di la Geometria, & altre nobillissime ragione 
straordinarie con la Tariffa, &c. Milano, per Jo. Antonio da Borgo, 1547. 51. 

Arithmetic. Borgi (Piero, da Veniesia) Qui comenza la nobel Opera de 
Arithmethica ne la qual se tracta tute cosse amercantia pertinente, 4to. 
Venetia, 1484. 5/. 15s. 

Arithmetic. Calandri (P.) ad nobilem et studiosum Julianum Laurentii 
Medicem de Arithmetrica Opusculum, Italice, carious and elegant woodcuts of 
the best Florentine School, including that of ‘‘ Pictagoras Arithmetrice Intro- 
ductor,’’ wanting in Earl Spencer’s copy; extremely rare, printed in semi- 
Gothic letter, in the original richly-ornamented binding, usually found on 
_ — from the Library of the Medici Family, square 8vo. Firenze, 

491. 451. 

Arithmetic. Stephano (D.B.) delli Stephani da Mercatello Summe Arisme- 
tice, beautiful manuscript on paper, having a richly illuminated titlepage, with 
several figures and the author’s portrait, surrounded by a border, executed in 
gold and colours on vellum, 4to. Sac. xv. 417. 

Arithmetic. Stifelii(M.) Arithmetica integra, cum Prefatione P. Melancthonis 
et Appendice M. Stifelii de Arithmetica H. Cardani, vellum, 4to. Norimberge, 
1544. With the autograph signature and numerous Manuscript notesof the 
celebrated arithmetician and philosopher Peter Ramus, massacred on the Feast 
of Saint Bartholomew.’ This celebrated work is generally believed to be the 
first in which the signs +, —, appear for plus and minus, of which he claims to 
be the inventor. 2/. 8s. 

Art de vérifier les dates des Faits Historiques, des Chartes, des Chroniques, 
et autres anciens Monumens depuis la Naisancé de Notre-Seigneur, 3 vols. folio. 
Paris, 1783-7. 5. 10s. 

Astronomy. Theorique (La) des cielz '‘mouvemés et termes pratiques des 
sept planetes, nouvellement et tres clairement redigée en language frigois, Avec 
les figures tres utiles en leur lieus propremét inserées. Cum privilegio, wood- 
-cuts and diagrams, black letter, folio. Paris, Simon du bois, pour Jehan Pierre 
des Tours, 1528. 19/. 10s. 

Beriguardi (Claudii, molinensis, olim jam in Pisano jam in Lyceo Patavino 
Philosophi primi Paris) Circulus Pisanus de Veteri et peripatetica Philosophia, 
4 vols. in 1, vellum, 4to. Utini, 1643. 71. 

Brahe{(T.) Historia coelestis cum Commentariis Lucii Barretti (Alberti Curtii), 
2 vols. fine portraits by P. Kilian, and plates, calf, folio. Aug. Vind. 1666. 
An immense collection of invaluable observations indispensable to the Astro- 
nomer, of which however the sale seems to have been very slow, as we find 
copies of this same edition with merely new title-pages, dated 1668, 1672, 1675, 
&e. 1/.5s, Purchased by the Royal Society. 

Calila-Wa-Dimna. Directorium humane Vite alias Parabole antiquorum 
Sapientum (Johanne de Capua interprete), numerous spirited woodcuts, half 
vellum, fine large copy with rough leaves, s, ]. et a. sed circa 1480. A book of 
great rarity and curiosity, universally known as the Fables of Pilpay, a col- 
lection of tales written originally in Sanscrit by Vishnu-Sarma under the title 
of ‘‘Pantcha-Tantra.” 5/. 10s. 

Calvini (Jo.) Defensio orthodoxx Fidei de Sacra Trinitate contra prodigiosos 
Errores M. Serveti ubi ostenditur hareticos jure Gladii coercendos esse, & nomi- 
natim de homine tum impio juste & merito sumptum Geneve fuisse supplicium, 
8vo. (Geneve) Oliva Roberti Stephani, 1554. With the autograph and manu~ 
script notes of Calvin’s friend, Nicolas Colladon. 1/. 15s. 

Caus (S. de) Raisons des Forces mouvantes, avec diverses Machines, 3 parts 
in 1, numerous engravings on copper and woodcuts, containing elegant designs 
for fountains, fire-engines, hydraulic clocks and machinery, organs, &c., folio. 
Francfort, Jan Norton, Libraire Anglois, 1615. A work which is celebrated in 
the history of the steam engine, 2/. 

Chaucer (Geffrey) Woorkes newly printed with divers Additions which were 
never in printe before: with the Siege and Destruccion of the worthy Citee of 
Thebes compiled by Ihon Lidgate Monke of Berie (edited by John Stowe), 
woodcuts, black letter, fine copy in the original binding, folio, London, Ihon 
Kyngston for Thon Wight, 1561. 34. 6s. 

Copernici (Nicolai) De Revolutionibus Orbium ceelestium Libri VL., original 
wooden binding, folio. Norimberge, apud J. Petreium, 1543. First and rarest 
edition of this celebrated work. The author died 24th May 1543, only a 
few hours after he had received the first copy of his labours in print. 1). lds. 





WarcHEs AS A Brancu oF Fine Art MAnuractures.—“ Having ex- 
tended our search through the West-end and the City, after an ordinary good 
English watch, possessing an artistic design, we have come to the conclusion 
that but very few of our English watch manufacturers have yet properly ap- 
preciated the advance of the public taste for a higher order of ornamen- 
tation from improved designs. Small though the watch is, it yet affords 
ample scope for the display of the genius of an artist. It is, therefore, 
with much pleasure that we can mention one manufacturer who has 
given especial attention to the artistic ornamentation of watches, and whose 
productions manifest a decided advance in regard to rules of art and the re- 
quirements of an educated taste. The manufacturer here alluded to is Mr. 
J. W. Benson, whose recently enlarged show-rooms, at 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 
and 46 and 47, Cornhill, form one of the conspicuous features of this great city 
thoroughfare. The display of go!d and silver watches, together with ormolu 
clocks of rare designs, is quite imposing to the passer-by. Here the purchaser 
of a watch is afforded every facility of choosing one suited to his purpose and 
means, and possessing at the same time all that can be desired in finish, taste, 
and design.” —G/obe.—Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet, post free for two stamps, 
is descriptive of every construction of watch now made. Watches safe by post 
to all parts of the globe.—Apvr. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 

ApaMs—Five Thousand Musical Terms, selected trom the Works of all the Great Masters; 
including a Treatise on Playing the Organ and Pianoforte, by Figures, &c. &c. By John 
8. Adams. Fep 8voswd ls. Musical Bouquet Office 

Almakp—The Pirates of the Prairies: Adventures in the American Desert. By Gustave 
Aimard. Fep 8vo bds 2s. Ward and Lock 

ALICE BARLOW; or, Principle in Everything: a Country Village History. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d 
Religious Tract Society 

ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE (The), according to the several Original Authorities. Edited, 
with a Translation, Pretace, Notes, Chronological Index, and Glossary, by B. Thorpe, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Science at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish 
Literature at Leyden. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. With eight iiduminated fac- 
similes of MSS. In Two Volumes. Vol. I Original Texts; Vol. IL. Translation. 2 vols 
royal 8vo half-bd, 8s 6@ each vo!. (Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ire- 
land during the Middle Ages ) Longman and Co 

ARNOLD—The Popular Education cf France; with Notices of that of Holland and Switzer- 
land: A Report to the Royal Commission on Popular Education; with Additions and an 
Introduction. By Matthew Arnold, M.A., Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Com- 
mission ; Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford; and one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools. 8vo cl lds 6d. Longman and Co 

ATKINSON—British Birds’ Eggs and Nests, popularly described. By Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
Illustrated by W. 8. Coleman. Fep 8vo bas ls. Routledge and Co 

~~ laces a Novel. By J. C. Bateman. 3 vols post 8vo el3ls 6d. T. C. 
Newby 

BICKERSTETH—Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ Creed (chiefly drawn from the Ex- 
position of Bishop Pearson). By Archdeacon LBickersteth, M.A. 2nd edit 18mo cl 2s. 
Rivingtons 

CHILDREN (The) on the Plains. By Aunt Friendly. 18moclis. T. Nelson and Sons 

Cup's (The) Own Album, in Picture and Verse, of Favourite Stories, which allmay 
rehearse. Royal 4tobds 3s 6d. Ward and Lock 

CHRISTOPHERSON—The Fight of Faith: Sermons preached in New College Chapel, London, 
by Henry Christopherson. 121 y 








2mo el 5s 6d. Ward and Co 
CHrISsTY’s Minstrels (120 of the) Songs and Choruses; correct Music and Words, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments. Roy 8vo swd ls. Musical Bouquet Office 
CLakA Woodward and her Day Dreams. New edit 18mo ci ls. 6d. Knight and Son 
Coxbin—Scripture Explained ; or, the Bible Dictionary. By the Rey. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 
5th edit 18mo clls 6d. Knight and Son 
CoGHLAN’s Hand-book for Travellers in Northern Italy, &c. New edit 12mo cl limp2s 6d 
Triibner and Co 
CoGHLAN’s Hand-book for Travellers in Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, and Switzerland, &c. 
17th edit 12mo cl limp 2s 6d.* Triibner and Co 
Contes Faciles : a Selection from Modern French Writers, forthe use of Children. By the 
Author of * Amy Herbert."’ Post 8vo cl 3s 6d. Longman and Co 
DALRYMPLE—Meteorological and Medical Observations on the Climate of Egypt, with Prac- 
tical Hints for Invalid Travelers. By Donald Dalrymple, M.D. Post 8vo cl 4s. Churchill. 
Dickrsson—Maidenthorpe ; or, Interesting Events about the Year 1825. By Jolin Dickinson, 
Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols cr 8vo clo2ls. Longman and Co 
ELuis—The Frontier Angel: a Romance of Kentucky Rangers’ Life’ By Edward S. Ellis. 
(Beadle’s American Liorary, No. LIL.) Fep 8vo swd 6¢. Beadle and Co 
ENGLIsu (The) Gentlewoman: a Practical! Manual for Young Ladies on their Entrance into 
Society. By the Author of “The English Matron.” 3rd edit, revised and enlarged by 
the Author. Fep 8vocl gilt, 4s. Hogg and Sons 
ENGLISH (he) Matron: a Practical Manual for Young Wives. By the Author of * The 
English Gentlewomau.” 3rd edit revised and enlarged by the author. Fep 8vocl gilt 4s. 
Hogg and Sons 
Foxre—Protestant Martyrs. Condensed from Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of the Christian 
Chureh. With an Introductory Preface by the Rey. Robert Maguire, M.A. New edit 
sq 24mocl 1s éd. Knight and Son 
GaMGEE—Our Domestic Animals in Health and Disease. By Jno. Gamgee. (Monthly) 
PartI. 1l2moswd Is. (J. C. Jack, Edinburgh) Hamilton’and Co 
GraHAM—The Test of Truth: an Argument. By Mary Jane Graham. 8th edit 32mo swd 3d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Grant—Oliver Ellis; or, the Fusiliers. By James Grant, Esq. Fep 8vo bds 2s (Railway 
Library). Routledge and Co 
Grey—Some Account of the Life and Opinions of Charles, second Earl Grey. By Lieut.- 
General Hon. C. Grey. 8vo cl l4s. R. Bentley 
Groves—A Commentary on the Book of Genesis for the use of Readers of the English 
Version of the Bible. By Henry Charles Groves, M.A. Crsvo cl 9s. Macmillan and Co 
Hitt—Extracts from Lectures in Divinity, by the late Principal Hill On important 
subjects which are now engrossivg the public attention. Post 8vocl2séd. Wm. Black- 
wood and Sons 
Homer—The Iliad of Homer Translated in Blank Verse. By Ichabod Chas. Wright, M.A. 
Vol.I. Books I. to XIL. er S8vo cllvséd. Books VIL. to XIl. cr 8vo swd 5s. Macmillan 
and Co 
HuGHes—Tracts for Priests and People. No. I. Religio Laici. By Thos. Hughes. Post 8vo 
swd ls. Macmillan and Co 
Hymys and Poems for the Sick and Suffering, Edited by Thos. Vincent Fosbery, M.A. 5th 
edit fep 8vo cl 5s 6d. Rivingtons 
ILLUSTRATED (The) Girls’ Own Story Book, a volume for Summer Days and Winter Nights, 
especially adapted for the Encouragement, Amusement, and Recreation of Girlhood at 
School orat Home. Illustrated, post 8vo cl 3s 6d. Ward and Lock 
Krrsy—The Italian Goldsmith; or, the Story of Cellini; By M. aud E. Kirby. Fep 8vo el 
1s 6d. T. Nelson and Sons 
LanE—An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. By Edward 
William Lane. 5th edit, with additions and improvements. Edited by E. Stanley Poole. 
Illustrated, 8vo cl 18s. John Murray 
LONGFELLOW—The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, including his Transla- 
tions and Notes. Illustrated, fep 8vo cl 5s, or without the illustrations 3s. 6d. (Bohn's 
Illustrated Library.) H. G. Bohn 
Lytron—The Last of the Barons. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Library edit in 2 vols. 
Vol II. fep 8vo cl 5s. W. Blackwood and Sons 
MacILwarinE—The Atonement Considered, in Eight Lectures preached in St. George's 
Church, Belfast. By the Rev. William Macliwaice, A.M. $vo cl 5s éd. Longman 
and Co 
MACKENZIE—Help for the Helpless. By W. B. Mackenzie, M.A, Fep 8vo cl 5s. Seeley 
and Co 
Macsprairn—The Africans at Home: being a Popular Description of Africa and the Africans, 
condensed from the Accounts of African Travellers, from the Time of Mungo Park to the 
Present Dav. By the Rev. R. M. Macbrair, M.A., author of the ‘** Mandingo and Foola 
Grammars,” &c. With a map of Africa, and about 70 woodcut Illustrations. , Sq fep Sve 
el 7s 6d. Longman and Co 
Marryat—Percival Keene. By Captain Marryat. New edit fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Routledge 
and Co 
MaYHEw—London Labour and the London Poor. A Cyclopedia of the Conditions and 
Earnings of those that will Work, of those that cannot Work, and of those that wiil not 
Work. By Henry Mayhew. Vol IIL. Illustrated, 8vo cl 7s 6d. Griffin and Co 
MILLER—First Impressions of England and its People. By Hugh Miller. Cheap edit, post 
Svo cl limp 2s 6d. A. and C. Black c ; ; 
MILLER—Nephalism, the True Temperance of Scripture, Science, and Faperience. By 
James Miller, F.R.S.E. Cheap edit, royallémo swd ls. (Scottish Temperance League) 
Houlston and Wright . 
MILLER—Foot-Prints of the Creator; or, The Asterolepsis of Stromness. By Hugh 
Miller. With Memoir by Louis Agassiz. New edit, crown Svo cl 7s 6d. A. and C. 
Black 2 ae 
MILLINGEN—Stories of Torres Vedras. By Dr. Millingen, (Naval and Military Library, 
Volll.) Fep 8yo bds 2s. C,. H, Clarke 
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itives, By Apams—An Outcast. .A Nv 
AnprE—The Life and Career 
in America. 12mo pp 471. 





“Tis All for the Best,” The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, and other N 
Hannah More, 18moclswd 6d. Religious Tract Society 
—The An hb »-T urkisi Bath; or, the Mocern Application of the Ancient Roman 
Therma as a Hyg 
how and whe a it shouk 1 be applied. By York James Moore, M.R.C.S. 8vo swd ls 6d. Fields 
Simpkin, Marst.all. and Cc 
RHO sE—Som re Modern Ditti -ulties respecting the Facts ? Nature and Revelaticm, con- | 
sidered in Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in Lent, 1861. By 
the Rev. James Moorhouse, M.A. Fep 8vo el ¢ Mieonilian and Co } 
My Receipt Book: a Treasury of Six Hundred Receipts in Cooking ‘and Preserving, &c., &c. ! 
Compiled gate y from private resources and personal experience. By aLady. Fep8yvo | 
cl ls 6d. Groombridge and Sons | 
NEW STORIES, Cousin Kate. 18mo, packet 1s. T. Nelson and Sons | 
} 
{ 
| 











Sadlier and Co 















B 

Oss1AN—The Poems of Ossian in English Verse. Fingal, by Rev. Mr. Holl, of Cambridge ; 
Carthon, the ‘De ath of Cuchullin, &¢.. by Mr. Wodrow Cairbar; and Oscar, by Captain 
Burke. Fcp8vo cl gilt 3s6d¢d <A. and C. Black 

Paris—Philosophy in Sport S ice in Earnest: being an Attempt to implant 
in the Young Mind the first atural Philosophy by the Aid of the Popular 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Paris, M.D., F.R.S. 9th edit cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. 
Jphn Murray | 


Biddle and Co 


d. 


Eruit 





















Propbylactic, and Therapeutic Agent. With practical suggestions BowpitcH—Suffolk Surnames. 


CLEVELAND—Compendium of Classics 
from the best Greek and Roman Writers, with Biographical Sketches, Accounts of their 
Works, and Notes directing to the best Editions . Translations. Part 1. From Homer 
to Longinus. Part IL. From P lantus to Botthius. By Charles ig leveland, formerly 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages inDickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., and of the 
Latin Language and Literature in the New York University. 12mo pp 622. E. 


; (The) of American Slavery: bein 
Christianity in all Ages, from Coin 
tion taat American Slavery 
Citizen. 12mo pp 146. Ros 

Kenny—The American Newspaper Directory, and Record of the Press. Containing an Accu- 

List of all the Newspapers, Magazines. Reviews, Periodicals, &c., in the United 
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_ By F. Colburn Adams. 12mo pp 436. M. Doolady 
Major Jol 1 An id é, Adjutunt- cane of the British Army 
nora. 








z d 
By N. 1. Bowditch Third edition, 8vo pp 757. Ticknor and 


BrvrEe— Memoirs of the Right Rey. Simon William Gabriel Bruté, D.D., First Bishop of 
Vincennes. By the Right Rev, James Roosevelt Bayley, D.D. 12mo pp 223. D. andd. 





al Literature: comprising Choice Extracts, translated 





. and 


Vindication of the Word of God, and a pure 
y with Involuntary Servitude, and a Demoustra- 
se in Substance and Concomitants. By an American 
and Tousey 










Payn—Richard Arbour; or, the Family Scapegrace. By James Payn. Cr 8vocl 9s. j e : 

E dmonston anc d 4" is i | States and British Provinces of North America. Also a concise General View of the 

rx The Life of Richard Porson, M. A.. Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- Origin, Rise, and Progress of Newspapers. Compiled by Daniel J. Kenny. 12mo pp 129. 
mt 1792 to 18 8. By the Rey. John Selby Watson, M.A. With Portrait. 8vocl { Watson and Co 

14s. Longman and C | Mecuanic’s (The) and Inventor's Pocket Almanac for 1861. 52mo pp 32. Fowler and Wells 

s—The H nog of Artillery for the —_ of the United States (Army and 





PrickE—On Scrofulous Disenses _of the External Lymphatic Glands: their Nature, Variety, ROBERTS 
and Treatment; Mani ugement ol Se noms U Icerations, Scars, and Militia). By Cay 
Cicatrices. yr. 

Puncn—Re-Issue, Vol ITI.—July to Decen aber 1842, 4to bds 5s. 
1842, in 1 vol 4to cl gilt 10s 6d. Office 








bitte dennary to December Rutu: a Sacred Cantata in 


pt. Joseph Roberts, 4th Regt. Art. U.S. Army. 2nd edit, revised and 


lust er 8vo cl 3s 6d. Churchill \ enlarged. 16mo “ »180. D. Van Nostrand 
Two Parts, arranged for Sunday-schools and Concert Purposes 


generally, either Juvenile or Adult. Words by the Rev. Sydney Dyer. Music by Augus- 


} 
RaikEs—Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of Wellington and other } tus Celi. 12mo pp 125. Horace Waters 


distinguished C ont emporaries. Edited by his daughter Harriet Raikes. Svo el 14s. 


























-ottish Life and Character. By B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D Seventh mee ime 
Second series. m s. Edmonston and Douglas } WeLLs's Firs nei 
Rostnson Crusoe (The Life and Adventures of), written by Himself. New and complete With over baa hundre 
edit illustrate d, 10 clo 1s 6d. Knight and Son | Natural Philosophy,” 
Roya Blue Book: Fashionable Directo id Parliamentary Guide. April 1861. Fep 8vo Things ;” editor of 
bound 5s. B. W. Gardiner and Son and Co 
Science (The) of Happiness, develoved in a Series of Essays on Self-Love. By a Friend to 


Triibner and Co 





lity. Cr&vo cl 3s 6 
Scotr—The Minstre 
introductions, addi 





ions, and notes. New edit, in2 vols. Fep 8vo cl 10s ¢¢. A.andC. tion de plaisance. 1s. 





of the Scottish Border. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With Bis |; (anoracE paris sien. Le Sport 


VirLE—Hand-book for Active Service: containing Practical Instructions in Campaign 
Duties. For the use of bs olunteers. BY Egbert L. Vielé, late U. 8. A., Captain Engineers, 
) N. 





LD. Van Nostrand 
“A Text-book for S¢ hools, Academies, and Co'leges. 


illustr ations. By David A, Wells, A.M., author of “ Wells's 
inciples and Applic ations of Chemistry,” “Science of Common 
ual of Scientific Discovery,” &c. l2mo pp 533. Ivison, Phinney, 


FRENCH. 


nautique de la Seine, société (encouragement pour la naviga- 
Rapport presenté par le couseil d’administration. 80, 52 p- 





Black Pp: 
4s = . P aris, 2f. 
Scort—The P etical Works of Sir W alter Scott, Bart. New ec m. Vol VIT.: Marmion. CHATEL—Des moyens d’étendre l’action de la Société d’acclimatation dans la campagne avec 
1 VIIL: The Lady of the Lake, Miscellaneous Poems. 1l2mo cl 3s each vi i. A. and C, le concours des instituteurs. Nouvelles considcrations sur lutilité et le mode d’applica- 
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res, de l'enseignement de l’'ag 

















“k . a = ; A A ee tion, dans les écoles pr culture, de horticulture et de 

Sn — yrp—The Law relating to the Probate, Legacy, and Sncecession Duties, in England, Vardoric ulture; par Victor Chatel (de Vire), 80. 8p. Paris 

Ireland, and Scotland ; including all the Statutes, and the I ions on those Subjects, Crprio—Poesias de Ernesto Cibrio. 1857-1860. 80. 279 p. Paris 

with fc rms and official regulations. By Leonard Shelford, E 2nd edit post 8vo cl 16s. | CHEVALII r—L’Ame au point de vue de la science e et de la raison; par J. P. Chevalier (de 
_ Butterworths se % j Saint-Pol en Artois). 178 p. 
STEv ENS—The Histor v Re ous ment of the Eighteenth C entury called Me- | CLE MENT—Michel- Al ‘onard de V ine ch Raphi el; par Charles Clément: avec une étude 
__thodism. By Abel | Stevei New edit, Vol. I. er 8vo cl 3s, A. Hevlin | sur l'art en Italie ava eizivine siecle, ct des ci italogues raisonnés, historiques et biblio- 
SwayneE—Obstetric Aphoris ms; for the use of Students commencing Midwifery Practice. By | gr aphiques. 18. 407 5 





p &vo cl endu de l'admi 





Joseph Griffiths Swayne, M.D. 2nd edit, 3367. J. Churchill i} COMTE 
THoMsON—Analytical ‘Tables for the Use of Studentsa of Practical Chemistry. By Murray ! 
Thomson, M.D. 8voclswd2s. (Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co | 
Topp—The Student's the Rey. John Todd, with a Preface by the Rev. T. | 
3inney. New edit Knight and Bon | 
TRANSACTION the Obstetrical Society of London, Vol IL, for the Year 1860, with a List of textes ori 
Officers, I . 
VERKEY—Up i ithe Clouds. By Joseph Verey. Fep 8vo bd C. H. Clarke ‘ 80 p Paris. 
Voxvep the Dane: Count Elsinor. 2 vols post 8vo cl2s. R. Bentley ; 
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n de la justice civile et commerciale en France pendant l'an- 
mpereur par le garde des sceaux, ministre de la justice. 40. 


BRESIL—L'Escamoteur, drame en cing actes; par MM. Ad. Dennery et Jules 
es Mongols, d'apres les historicns arméniens. Fragments traduits sur les 
x ~ aux par M. Ed. ; cats 4 

big Prat Mag Pi on Longman and Co Jacon—Pignerol, histoire du temps de Louis XIV., 1680; par P. L. Jacob (bibliophile). 


Dulaurier. 80. 54n. Paris 
40. 












































WaALroL_eE—The Letters of Horace ¥ le, Earl of Orford. Edited ‘by Peter Cunningham. | GERMAN, 
fow first chron arrang ine vols), Vol rith 4 Portraits sohn’s } hr 1 
posit t cs bs tle ran wd ——- a G ~aM ve eS RA COR | Brvrsap, das, unter den Christen in Syrien u. die Zustiinde bags christlichen Sekten unter 
Ww Seger. gett VL: ett late mall ammra einen 0 cave: dian: headin fs der muhammedanischen Herrschaftin Orient. 8. Zwick: a 
‘Frat ce duri ng the Reign rs ie nry VI . King of Enahand ” Edite oy . Soe Ine Prd ‘a Caro, Dr., das Interregnum Polens iin J. 1537 u. die Partie kiimpte der Hiiuser Zborowski u 
‘an A 7 1¢ 12 ’ 4 . zo nega . cite ) Lev. ° even- " A ; ello . q 
; , - Zamojski. Nach den Quellen bearb, 8 1488. Gotha. 
zat -ablishe F p ority of the am S- % w rR ah > eta 7 =i, ; | > S 
oe, SPE AL Sales ighton Buzzard,’ Pi e meng vty, both f ne Ml gore se ar ui DZIERZON. Nationelle Le ao srg = od. ae ae u. Praxis d. schlesischen Bienenfreundes 
; cat ‘eo > ce : pees aetna eee te Pfr. Dzierzon in Carlsmarkt it 50 Abbilc 8 $148. Brieg. 
an hist 1} re » hronicles len 3 y srite ~ale “3 i rales % 3 q z 
= neers Fey ~ ~ - = oy — sr ee Britain and Ireland during GEDICHTE u. Scherze in ji seh er Mandart. Nr. 3. 8. Berlin. ; ae 
Watson—The Modern Pathology an Tre atment of Venercal Se By Patri a areas ‘arl, Sehuldiz u, Nichtschuldig. Criminal Geschichten aus dem Tagebuche eines 
\TSON—The Moc Pat lo u“K J 1e ft enerea seases. > F 
rats M ) sw ; and Knox. Edinburch 2 A enen . ; , Y fies 
mi > acaeilliae hace he RSH BEE SO8 ORE, SAU EEE) RaIpAs, SERGE GOLDMANN’s, He u. Haben. mgeschichte in 24 Guldenfuss aus’m 
Bh amending rey ee nee “or = ' Cassabuch, wour szu lesen: wie der Hersch Goldmann, was hat angefangt 1501 als 
Wart TON—A re oe aged M : ullo sitet anges <f Reading: coutsining ete hes of the Schnorrer m. Fl. wn ahinen falschen Gatreichrischen Szwansaigkreizer, hat es $Zu 
roy he . — of the E a «s mentions I chy tee wot es se y aeorees bringen gebracht ¢ eil bis szum Baruhn vy. Sswansziger-Goldmann m. mebr als 
Vv &é | sketch of the Jnperor Vapoieo 2»onape;e @, al 0 Yr articies, Ve 8 r hy a ay, 
Whitton. Fep 8vo ci 3s 6¢. (Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, sewel, Ml ee See Te Ve a a oe Se Ses + 
Ww co of Ww n for the Sons of Toil. 382 lis. Houlston and Wright | Heyse, Wilh., Pun scl el idirp. Plattdiitsche Liiuschens, Dichtels un Rimels in mekelnbirger 
ORDS 0 Visdom for he Sons of Toil. 82mo cl 1s. ouls anc g Mundort 2 Ne ibrande: nbure 
‘ iratic ofthe Ri »* five lectures slivered i Tactini -_ } “ i s. t Se 
“ _ . orth > _ g nae Ss ra bs ~ ares se 1 in Westminster Abbey. PITAWALL, Ernst, Pole, Jude u. Franzose. Historisch-romantische Zeitgeschichte Friedrich 
. dn x ae Mice tll Lge Wilhelm IV. 8 1Bd. 8. 1—192. Berlin. 
W YNDHAM— W ild Lil mn the Fjelds of Norway. By Francis M. Wyndham. Tilust 8yo cl | Ropenserc, Jul. die H y. Ex Miirchen u. Dichte. in Irland. 16 3008. Leipzig. 
a ee ALTERED IN PRICE | Riisrow, W., der italienisch Krieg 1860 politisch-militérisch beschrieben. Mit 7 Karten u 
- | lar »s * jtalienis rieges "’ 2 Bd. 3. a 
AINsworTH—Ovingdear eo ‘ie South Downs. By W. H. Ainsworth. Tlust. | Planen. Des “ itallenischen Kric Bd. 8. Ziiricl ‘ 
sv : >and C } ee a , a SstsaANe .* 
By the we v. Albert Rarne s. Carefully revised by the Rev. John THE following is an extract from the second edition (p, 188) of en of the 
I. a it dto9s. Re and Cx Pharmacopeia of the Royal College of Physicians ef London, by Dr. F. Collier, published 
By Hor ac Bushnell. reduced to 1s 6a. §. Low, Son, by Longman and Co: “It is no small defect in this compilation (s ot Sh of the Pharina- 
and Co copmia) that we have no purgative mass but what ¢ gar g S; yet we know that hamor- 
RvuTHEUFORD—Letters by the Rev. Samuel Rt 12mo cl, reduced to 4s. W. H. ersons cannot bear aloes, except it be inthe form of COCKLE’S PILLS, which 
( ‘oll ingridge chiefly consist of aloes, scammony, and colocynth, which I think are formed into a sort o 
sal Letters to a Friend. By Dr. F. Unger. Translated by Dr. B. Paul. (Re- | compound extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline process, anc 
rd, reduced to 2s 6d. J.C i by a fourth ing: nt ( unknown to me) of an aromas tonic nature. I think no better and 
- —— no worse of it for its being a patent medicine. look at it as an article of commerce and 
AMERICAN domestic conve nience, and do not hesitate to y rit is the best-made pill in the kingdom; a 
f Field Batteries of Artillery, translated from the French, and muscular p : ree, and a hydrozogue purge combined, and their effects pro- 
and Militia of the United States. by Major Robert Anderson, Ist ce le rrigent. That it does not commonly produce hwemor- 
c I attribute to its being thorous ghly soluble, so that no 








Published by order of the War Department. Thirty-three plates. s, like most aloe 
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om 4 PORTATIF.—HEAL and SON have patented a method 
f making a Spring Mattress portable. y $ 
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i eiig 
Som rlastique 
» parts, and when joined 
elasticity of the b Spring Mattress ! I 
hill, London, E.C. of woolor horseh it cannot harbour moth, to which th 
usna! Spring Mattress is verv liable: the prices also are 
below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz. : 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPES SAS AND COFFEES 
ARE TO BE OBTAINED ALWAYS OF 




















OHNSON and COMPANY, TEA and | $i} ideby 6ft. 
@ COFFEE ME RCHANTS friars-road, London, eet s 
Good Strong l 2s. 61. 28. Bd d The “ Somn Flastique 
The finest Blac k Te nported—3s.. 8 2 0 ier stig 
and 43. Good.ané pure Coffees—1s.. Is. 1d. 1s. $ advantages of ela 
and ls. 8d. All goods delivered t of ¢ 
suburbs; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices, if An ILLUSTRATED CATALOG g 
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MYHE BEST me CHE APEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 

and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 
q, 00d strong useful ' rea 2s. 10d., Ss., and 48,3 rich 
ouchong, ‘ Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 


















. 4d. 6d., ant 
Tea an ae care o the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price cnrrent 
free. Sugars at ms st prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 


rEAS UNEQUALLED IN GOODNESS. 
Wy EBS BSTE R BROTHERS, Tea Merchants, 
3s reate-street, C sity, supply Teas very superior 

to any hithi tp ivertised as Bes 
t Black Tea, 3s., 3s. 2d. ‘Very choice, 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., 















Vel 
is. Sd. 

THE K TEA IMPORTED, 4s. 4d. per tb. 

Choice Coffee, 1 . 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d. Very best old Mocha 
Is. 8d. §S 3 ‘at i >. et p rices. A price current (post free 
on applicat n. 

WERSTER Bi LOT! ageonall or ders for Tea, Coffee, 
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C: ARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, BAKER- 

/ STREET B foe —In this immense stock will be 
found CARRLAGES of every description. A succession of 
fashionable ne w and second-hand carriages constantly on sale. 
purchasers will find this a most ready 
ges are warranted for twelve months. 
and the interest of buyers 


es, Ireland, and Scotland. 
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market. N F 
This busine 3s is str ietly an agenc 
and sellers are alike protectec Sale by Auction every 
: Carriages received for safe keeping, also 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS 2 and NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. Buyers of the above are re- 
i- 


quested, before finally deciding, ‘to visit WILLIAM 8. IU | inmediately, in square Svo, handsomely printed by Cray, cloth extra, full gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
! 


TON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment « + r i 
FENDERS. STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECESs, | T 4 ‘ \ 1 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as can) 10t | ¥ yt Lt " 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 

By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, 
1 
Illustrated by Joun Leech, Georce CRviksHANK, TENNIEL, Patz (Hastor K. Browne), and Jcnian Porter. 


with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 3/. 15s. to 35/1. 1s 
Landen : FORE € SAMDEN HOTTEN, Piceniiily, and all Booksellers: oud Libraries. 


3ronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; Steel Fen-_ 











ders, .2/. 15s. to 11; Ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
2h. 15s. to 181. ; Rage y -pieces, from 1/. 8s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, 
from 2s. 3d. t to 4l. 4s.—The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


Now vei price 7s. 6d. cloth boards 
Yr ‘g ’ 
UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most . é 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, | THE SOHOL AS Tl 861. 
all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S at t OU 
prices that are remuncrative only because of the largeness of | 
the sales, 34-inch ivory-handled Table Knives, with high | It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational seicaeaitanes and 
shoulders, 19s. éd. per doz.; Desserts to match, 10s ; if to Institutions in the United Kingdom 


balance, 6d. per doz. extra; Carve rs, 4s, 3¢/. per pair; larger 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


sizes, from 20s to 27s. 6d. per doz. ; extra tine, ivory 
with ‘silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s. ; white bone Table Knives, 6s. 
r doz. ; Desserts, 5s. Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair: black horn ss ssaaisatleinianieadaooen 


able Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, ts. ; carvers 2s. 6d. ; 3 | 
black wood-handled Table Knives and I 8, 68. pe Bs N 
Table Steels, from 1s. each. The largest Stock in ‘exitene e ot | Va L 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new Plated Fish Carvers. ; seg to inform the Town and a aie: me the NEW EDITION: (the THIRD) of their 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 


and LAMPS. { 
WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of | 

these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. Each article is of } fj ‘ AAS 2 a : — 
guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure virtil, the } The CONTENTS are:—An Alphabetical List, with Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publications ; 
eae of the first Manufacturers of Paris, fro whom | Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine and Poetry List; Remainder Books at reduced prices; List of Novels, 
Villiam S. Burton imports them direct: | including “ Parlour Library ;” Price of Printing Letter-press, Copper-plate, and Lithographic List ; Estimate for 
oe from 7s. 6d. to 251. | Small Jobbing Office: Faney Miscellaneous Articles; Print List ; List of other Publishers’ P ublications ; also an 
» 138, 6d. to 167. 10s per pair. | Hlustrated List of Cedar and Mahogany Goods, Fancy Foreign and English Articles; American, French, and 




















(104 pages) is now ready, and may be had on receipt. of Two Stamps. 


CLOCKS .rccersreeeeee 
CANDELABRA .. 





BRONZES......... we a 188. Od. to 162, 16s. + German Goods; Leather Goods; Fancy and General Stationery, Desks, ke. 
LAMPS, MODERATEUR ,, 6s. 0d. to 97. DEAN and SON having opened a DEPARTMENT for COLOURING on the premises, they can undertake 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GEN JERAL | 8ny kind of Colouring for the Trade on reasonable terms. 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE | London: DEAN and { SON, Printers, Publishers, and Print and Book Colourers, 11,  Lundgate- bill 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upw ards of 
“0 Ulustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and : 5 - 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish- 
Covers, Hot-water —s Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, K —— Ranges. Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabi- 
net Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Vlans of the 
I'wenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street. W.: 1, 1A, 2, 3, 


Price One Pena, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 


and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place: and 1. WORKING CLASSES. 
— si Maton. CONTENTS OF NO. 5 FOR MAY, 1861: 
LACK! BLACK! BL : — _—— — } T “hricti 
| Family Adventures on the Continent. Chapter II. Basil’s Church Blessings. Chapter II. Christian Infancy and 
S* AMUEL- OSMOND and yo Dyers, | Visit to Tivoli. | Childhood. 
8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, inform the publi Chapters on English History. Chapter IV. The Saxon The Month. 
they hi uv. e made — nts for Dyeing Black for Mourn- | Invasion . I Walked the Fields. 
ing every Wednesday, and returning the same in a few days The C ea ‘ ? ‘ seed 
, Hhling “vt oie er see yp oe amo monet sa he Camel and the Dromedary. Anecdote of a Bear. 
when required. French Merino and Cashmere Dresses dyed | Finnan Maggie. Answers to Correspondents. 


colours that look equal to new. Bed Furniture and Drawing- | “he 4 ee 
room suits cleaned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, Ships and Shipping. 
and Cloaks of every description cleaned, and the colours pre- 


served. Retabilehod above acentury WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


___N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stoe Ks Dyed Black. Orders should be given immediately, A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


mo L. ADIES.—Our New Show Rooms as 13 
y, us zi d Y ¢ e and, 
are now OPEN with the largest STOCK in the world of JOIIN CROCKE ORD, 10, W ing ton-street, Stra W.C. 
pring and os Horsehair Crinoline Petticoats, Paris § ———————————— meee 
and American Watch-spring Jupons, witli every novelty in , a ne = — 
F ront Fastening Elastic Coutil Stays and Bodices. 5 Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
adies’ French Muslin and Lace Jupons, 3s. 6:/. to Tzs. be ' ] 
Paris and American Watch Spring Skeleton Petticoats, the j C BR 0 C K F 0 R D 


lightest and best for summer wear, with 10 to 100 Springs, 


6s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. | &/ + o ( \ + 

Horsehair Crinoline, Corded, Damask, Gored, Tucked, a | yae LAA vy ~ wy 7 vi “) 
Flounced, and Fluted Petticoats, 8s. 6d. to 40s. VU CY cy i It C Oy ) CHUTE OY ( 

Ladies’ Front-fastening Elastic Bodices, 2s. lld. to 12s. 6d. Yay ¢ ¢ 7 ca Vw ovyv 4 5] 












pcre Belgian, and Paris Wove Corsets, 3s. 6d. to 21s. { 
elf-ac justing Front-fastening Stays, 4s. 6d to 25s. j . sI1xG 
Self-lacing, Family, and Nursing Stays, ss. 6d. to 50s. ' bscessinanneasaias 
Elastic Family Belts. &c., 8, 6d. t 0 30s. Lie Names, Addresses, and other particulars of Cleraumen, omitted in the CLERICAL DIRECTORY for 1860, and of Clergumen 
A large variety of Young Ladies’ Front-fastening who have been Urdained since the appearance of that Volume—of which it will form a Supplement. 
5 PI y « 
Faye cand poner | 7 ae ae ae ye pnsravins “ The Clerical Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6d., or-of 
_ 0. vas y . 
Ludgate-street, two doors from St. Faut’s, Londen, ELC. JOHN CROCKFORD, “Clerical Journal” and “ Directory” Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 





EL ,ASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE Caps | London, W.C. 

jor VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, of arvers — JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
superior quality, yielding an unvarying support. nstruetions 
for measurement and prices on application, and the articles 


gf amy << Weaulingnon Fabaall, London, S.W. JOHN TIMBS’ PO PULAR WORKS. 
JOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Depressi f eure VC 
t lion in genes Mi ESSRS. LOCKWOOD and CO. beg to announce that they have 


Spirits. —Debility.—Some defect in dis eye is generally 
the cause of mental depression ; or tifving the disordered ~ > : , : kas 
stomach the long ay oomny pt retire, and ordered ian the entire Copyrights and Stock of the above valuable and amusing Books, and having decided upon 
ceeded by more hopeful and happier fe clings’ Hollowav's | issuing them at the following reduced prices, feel confident that their hitherto extensive sale will be thereby very greatly 
Pijls have been renowned for effecting this desirable change. | increased. 

They remove all obstructions, regulate all secretions, and 


invigoratin the stomach. “Their medicius! virtuesreach re- |“ THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN” SERIES, in 6 Vols. 












invigorating the stomach. Their medic 
lieve, and stimulate every organ and gland in the body; 
Wwherehy the — system is renovated. No medicine ever Reduced to 2s. Gd. each, viz. 
before discovered acts so strict ly and beneficially upon the ! ,., - = TT. ~h\r + . , r * 4 . . fa al , 
blood. we the rare mort as ramen celebrated pills, whieb TIMBS’ JT HINGS NOT GEN ERALLY KNOW N. First Series. 26th Thousand. 
comt vine t le rare me tits: of ef icienc cand ha rmlessness, ae a ES BS eee ocuastoeaie ae ene seman . ae" - 1 
n LIMBS’ THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. Second Series. 5th Thousand. 
Be: ARE of Spurious and Dangerous | x eae aan eee A ot ait at 
spounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. COLLIS TIMBS’ CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. First Series. 3rd Thousand. 
B ROWNE" S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and applied | , 2 sailettaetihiainire , —_ r 
by Dr. J, C. BROWNE, M.R.C.S, (ex-Army Medical Staff) to ‘TIM BS’ CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Second Series. 2nd Thousand. 
his great rmeagrs tos which is so extraordinarily curative in | . Tl L 
Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia. | TT 29? CTIRIOSITIES ¢ ¥ ( ; Sé 
Head-Aches, Hysteria, Diarrhoea, and Diphtheria, As a proof | it IMBS CU RIOSI TIES OF HIS T ORY . I - _ inc . 
of its efficacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by | TTM BS’ POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 6th 
From W. VEsaALius PETTIGREW, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- | Thousand. 
land, a yg on Se and Physiology at St. 
George's School of Medicine: “I have never met wi f ao jon 9 Ort , ra 7 TENT TN rit} ; ions 5 : 
medicine so efficacious as an anti- spasmodic aed ood ora | Bt T IMBS’ SCHOOL-DAY Ss Ok EMINENT MEN, with Ilustrations. 5th Thou- 
have used a mepsenen or ae Asthma, Diarrheea, and other sand. Reduced to 3s. 6d. 
diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” . = oval + +r : T 
ee De. M‘ MILIMAX, of New Galloway, Scotland: " I con- -TIMBS’ STORIES OF INVEN TORS AND DISCOVERERS IN SCIENCE 
he most valuable medicine known. . » STawent > duce. ; 
Dr. M'Gnicon © ROPT, hehe Atiay Stam s saga: “It tae moet | AND THE USEFUL ARTS, with Illustrations. 3rd Thousand. Reduced to 5s. 
— egy onl | —ee 
r. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “Two dos 7 = ay 7 ‘ T Lb rg 
completely cured me of Diarrhea.” | PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED. By THOMAS J. GULLICK and 
From C. V. Ripout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- I TIMBS. F.S.A. 6s. clotl 
gent in severe Diarrhcca, and an anti-spasmodic in Colic with JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 6s. cloth, 


Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a | THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIEN NCE AND ART. By J HN 


sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloureux, its effects were very 















——- In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely | TIMBS, F.S.A. For 1861. 5s. cloth. 

2 

Sold only in bottles, at 9s. 9d, and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent | ‘ Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’ enc yelopxiic varieties si hould ever after be a goodtea-table ta * 
Timbs has stored up in this little 


and Manufacturer, J.T. Davexporr, 33, Great Russell-street, / excellent companion for children, ‘a well-read person,’ an 1 a proficient lecturer ; for Mr. : 
Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carr free on receipt | volume Ks Things not Generally Known’) more knowledge than is to be found i in a hundred books that might be named.’ 
of stamps or Post-office order. t —Athenwum. = 


None genuine without the words “Dr. J. Co Browne’ ; haat. ta = ‘ . is yy 
Chlorodyne” engraved on the Governmentstamn | LOCKWOOD and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C 
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R. TENNYSON’S WORKS. . 
HE PR INCESS: a Medley. Beautifully 
printed in roval 8vo, IlInstrated with Twenty-six Wood 
Eneravings, by THomas, DaLzieL, WILLIAMS. and GREEN, 
from Designs by D. Macuise, R.A. By ALFRED TENNY- 
SON, , D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Price 16s. cloth; 21s. 
morocco; 31s. 6d. negated 
, by the same Author, 
1. IDYLLS of ‘the KING. Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
2. POEMS. Thirteenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
cloth. 
3. PRINCESS: a Medley. Ninth Edition. Fep. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 
4. IN MEMORIAM. Tenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
6s. cloth. 
5. MAUD, and OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. 
Fep. &vo. 5s. cloth. 
To be constantly obtained in morocco bindings by Hayday. 
EDWARD MOXoN and | Co., 44, Dover-street. 









THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. 

\ TORDSWORTH'S POETICAL 
WORKS. In 6 vols. fep. 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 

2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 pocket vols., price 21s. cloth. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo., with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 

4. WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth of 
a Poet’s Mind: an Autobiographical Poem. Fep. 8vo. price 
6s. cloth. 

5. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: a Poem. 
Fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

6. THE EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

7. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by Woodcuts. 
Price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Epwakb Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


IL LUSTRATED EDIT IONS OF ROGERS’'S POE MS. 

E OGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. Illustrated 
by Seventy-two Vignettes, from designs by TURNER and 
— D, price 16s. cloth; 31s. 6d. morocco (Hayday). 

2. ROGERS'S ITALY. [In 1 vol., Illustrated by 
Fifty-six Vignettes from designs by TuRNER and SToTHarpD, 
price lés. cloth; 31s. 6d. morocco (Hayday). 

3. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
fep. 8vo. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth; 
igs. morocco (Hayday). 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


POETRY. - POCKET EDITIONS. 
wor DSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Iné6vols price 21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. Price 3s. 6d. 


cloth. 

ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. 
cloth. 

KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. Price 
8s. 6d. cloth. 
LAMB'S SPECIMENSof ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETS. 2 vols. price 6s. cloth. 
EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 








In a handsome Volume, square 16mo., embellished with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, partly from Designs by JOHN 
GILBERT. Square cloth, gilt edges, price 4s, 6d. 


HE GIRL’'S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
CHILD. The Nineteenth Edition. entirely Re-edited 
by LAURA VALENTINE, Author of * Beatrice,” &c. 
*,* This book has undergone a thorough revision, and may 
ustly be pronounced an entirely new work. 
London: WILLIAM TeEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E C. 


Now publishing, in weekly numbers, 2¢.; and monthly 


parts, ls. 

pues ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 

TAINMENTS. Edited by EDWARD HENRI TODE 
Enriched by numerous beautiful Illustrations from the pencil 
of CHARLES CATTERMOLE, engraved by JAMES CooPER. Size, 
sixteen handsome quarto pages, on fine paper. Price 2d., 
weekly. The tyne is new, and from the celebrated Caslon 
Type Foundry, Chiswe!l-street. Handsome initial letters have 
been designed by T. R. Macquorp, and the general get-up of 
the work will render it,when complete, by far the finest edition 
the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments”’ yet published. 

_Publishe d at 135, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street. 








Now ready, _* 3s. 6d. cloth, dedicated by — to the 
Rev. Lord Saye and Sele, rk 


HE OLD PARISH C HURCH: with 
The GHOST of MERTON HALL: a Novel. By 
JOHN GIBBS, With beautifully engraved Frontispiece. 
‘The great question of the day appears to be, not what 
woman is, but what shall be done with her.” 

SYLLABUS OF CONTENTS.—Meeting of old College Friends; 
The Vicar of Walton at Home; Sketch from a Window; The 
Two Greys; Bolting Tricks of an old Hunte ar; Harry hors-de- 
combat; ly-ho!; Fainting by the Way; L ibe rals, Radicals. 
and Tories; The Mutineers ; Falling in Love: Jupiter and 
Apollo; Music and Singing; The Church of W lton; Disco- 
veries in a Vault; Search for a Ghost; Surprise; The Crafty 
Knight; Gold, Treachery, Dark Deeds; Slander; The Old 
Hostelry ; The Sealed Packet; Earl Sutton and his Countess ; 
The King and the Court; A Deadly Combat: Self Murder: 
Birth of aSon after Death ; The House of Sutton; Home and 
Hospitality; Sons and Daughters: General Brent; Doctor 
C a and Family ; An Evening Party; Jealousy; Ina 

Fix ''—Revenge; Marrying for Money; Adultery and De- 
ceit: Character of the A ge; Gallantry; Youth, Love, and 
Beauty: A Moonlight Scene; Poppi: g the Question; A Visit 
to Edinburgh and G lasgow: A Shillelah Row: Truth and 
Honour; Holyrood and Rome: The Church and the C lergy ; 
Preaching in Theatres: Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing: Courtship and Marriage; Law and Honesty: Sutton 
the Bold; Betting, the * Ring.” and the “ Turf; The Un- 
just Steward; Uncle Melton and his Niece: an Interesting 
Ceremony; H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Oxford; Oxford 
aid its Fellows. 

London: Warp and Lock, 158. Fleet-street, and all 
Booksellers. 









13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ee eet 
JAVA; or, How to Manage a Colony : 


Showing a Practical Solution of the Question now affect- 
ing British India. By J. W. B. MONEY, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law. 2vols. 2is. 


ESSAYS from the QUARTERLY. By | — 


JAMES HANNAY. 8vo. 14s. bd. 


“ This volume is a very agreeable and valuable addition 
to our literature. As a writer Mr. Hannay possesses very 
remarkable merit indeed. He is eminently readable; he 
has a vast deal of shrewd common sense, and a brilliancy 
of illustrative comparison quite unparalleled by any 
author of the present day. We could not point to any 
series of articles, not even excepting those of Macaulay 
which are easier reading.” —Spectator. 


MEMOIRS of ROYAL LADIES. By 


EMILY S. HOLT. 2 vols. With fine Portraits. 2ls. 


“These entertaining volumes form as agreeable a com- 
bination of intelligence, skill, and information as can well 
be conceived." — Messenger. 


“These lives are all written with care, and show evidence 
of considerable research and careful study of contemporary 
authorities.”°—Sun. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol. royal 8vo. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 


“We heartily commend this handsome book to the 
gentlemen of England.’’—Herald. 


’ 
TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG 
the ETHIOPIANS; with Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the Civilised and Uncivilised Tribes from 
Senegal to Gaboon. By T. J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Consul for Fernando Po. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


MEMOIRS of the COURTS and CABI- 
NETS of WILLIAM IV. and VICTORIA. From Original 
Family Documents. By the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM, 
K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with_ Portraits, 30s. 


SEASONS with the SEA-HORSES; or 
SPORTING ADVENTURES in THE NORTHERN SEAS, 
By JAMES LAMONT, Esq., F.G.S. 1 vol. with Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 


The MEDICAL MISSIONARYin CHINA: 
A NARRATIVE of TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
By WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society. Second Edition. 8vo. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sar- 
dinia. By Mrs. GRETTON. 5s. bound and Illustrated, 
forming the New Volume of HURST and BLACKETT'S 
“Standard Library of Cheap Editions.” 

‘“We can praise Mrs. Gretton’s work as interesting, un- 
exaggerated, and full of opportune instruction.” —TZimes. 


THE LIVES of PHILIP HOWARD, 
EARL of ARUNDEL, and of ANNE DACRES, his WIFE. 
Edited from the Original’MSS. by his Grace the DUKE 
of NORFOLK, E.M. Second and Cheap Edition, | vol. 5s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a FOX-HUNTER. 


By “SCRUTAT OR.” 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 15s. 
Just ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a STAGE- 
COACHMAN. By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicated to 
Henry Vi tesors, Esq., Master of the Norfolk Hounds. 
3 vols. 


MARGARET the MOTHERLESS: a 


Poem. By Mrs. PFEIFFER. 5s. bound. 





THE NEW NOVELS 
WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 


Author of “*ALICE WENTWORTH,” “The LEES of 
BLENDON HALL,” &c. 3 vols. 


NO CHURCH. By the Author of “ HIGH 
CHURCH.” Third Edition. 3 vols. 


“We advise all who have the opportunity to read this 
book. It is worth the study. It is a book to make us feel 
what may be accomplished by each and all of us who choose 
to set about it in a simple, earnest spirit, unprejudiced 
by sectarian or party feeling, only having a lively faith in 
God’s mercy and a fervant charity towards our fellow- 
men. As a love-story, the book is interesting and well 
put together.” —.4theneum, 


| An for the BEST: a Story of QUIET 
3 vols. 


“There is originality and talent in this novel.""—Aessenger. 


“The work of a lady of more than ordinary ability. The 
character of Maud is very charming.""—Spectator. 


ICE BOUND, By WALTER THORNBURY. 





3 vols. [Next week, 


HE “HAUNTED HOUSE,” by the late 
THOMAS HOOD, with a Latin Ele; iac Version, bya 
CAMBRIDGE M.A., forming a Practical hg in Latin 
Verse Composition for Tutor or Student. 
Post free on receipt of 25 stamps, addressed (prepaid) to 
Rev. P. A. LONGMORE, M.A., Hermitage, Newbury. 


L*8Ics and IDYLLS. By GERDA 
FAY. 4s 

“If fancy, imagination, and music constitute poety, ones 
Fay is a poet. Among all these “Lyrics and Idylis 
cannot find one composition that does not evince 1 faculty 
superior to mere sing-song. We can recommend this little 
volume. ”""—A thenum. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, Strand. 











DANGER TO THE BIBLE FROM LIC ENTIOUS 
ine Lig ng e 


w ready, 


price 
[ ETTER sit - SONS. in the UNIVER. 
4 SITIES. By PRESBYTER SEPTUAGENARIUS. 
Letter I. 
______ London: Bett and Datpy, i86, Fleet- street. 


In two richly bound Volumes, large 8vo. handsomely 
illustrated (1200 pages), price 1. 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of BISHOP’ DOYLE (J.K.L.) By 

WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK,Esq.,J.P., Author of ‘The 

Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Lord Cloncurry. * Me- 

moirs of Lady Morgan,” &c. &c. 

_ London: JAMES Durry, 22, 1 Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. price 3s. 


HE ESSAYS and REVIEWS 
EXAMINED: a Series of Articles contributed to the 
Morning Post, with Preface, Introduction, and 4 a of 
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